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THE  EYE  AND  THE  HAND. 


In  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  a  year  ago  last  fall,  the  Hon.  Carl 
Schurz  uttered  this  sentiment:  “Any  system  of  education  which  fails 
to  teach  the  child  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  reproduce  correctly,  is  essen¬ 
tially  faulty.”  He  further  stated,  as  the  result  of  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  that  the  teachers  of  this  country  are  neglecting  their  duty  in 
the  direction  indicated;  and  he  arraigned  them  accordingly.  Is  the 
ex-Senator’s  charge  just? 

Being  limited  to  ten  minutes,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  three 
items  mentioned — to  see,  to  hear,  to  reproduce — with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  either  to  this  assemblage  or  to  myself;  hence,  I  omit  the 
second  point  and  offer  a  few  fragmentary  suggestions  upon  the  first 
and  third. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written,  of  late,  upon  penmanship  and 
drawing;  and  it  is  indicative  of  good  to  see  these  two  branches  more 
and  more  attended  to  in  our  schools.  However,  investigation  will 
convince  us  that  they  are  by  many  considered  as  an  end  and  not  as  a 
means.  Very  often  we  find  that  those  who  are  considered  tolerably 
good  penmen  are  entirely  unable  to  do  even  indifferent  black  board 
work.  Pupils  are,  too  often,  drilled  in  the  matter  of  holding  the 
pen  and  of  occupying  a  proper  position,  during  the  penmanship  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  then  are  allowed  to  occupy  the  most  incorrect  and  injuri¬ 
ous  positions  at  all  other  times  when  engaged  in  writing.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  wrong.  If  it  is  necessary  that  the  eye  should  be  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  page,  during  the  penmanship  exercise,  it  is  also 
necessary  that  this  distance  should  be  observed  at  any  time  when 
written  work  is  being  done.  If  it  is  necessary  that  the  hand  should 
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grasp  pen  or  pencil  in  a  certain  manner,  during  the  penmanship  ex¬ 
ercise,  it  is  equally  as  necessary  that  this  should  he  observed  during 
any  work  in  writing.  Training  eye  and  hand  for  a  few  minutes  every 
day,  as  a  stated  exercise,  and  allowing  them  to  run  wild  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  is  sheer  foil}7;  and  the  sooner  we  change  our 
tactics  upon  this  point,  the  better.  We  must  pay  more  attention  to. 
all  written  work.  That  this  has  not  been  done,  I  will  prove  to  you 
by  the  testimony  of  the  presidents  of  two  of  our  Normal  schools 
and  that  of  the  four  regular  institute  conductors  of  our  State.  Their 
united  testimony  evinces  the  lamentable  fact  that,  although  teachers 
are  generally  able  to  write,  their  writing  does  not  show  systematic 
training  of  eye  and  hand.  Here,  then,  let  the  witnesses  speak  for 
themselves. 

u  I  do  not  find  the  average  teacher  in  the  institute  even  tolerable 
Avith  pen  or  pencil.  Some  give  evidence  of  training  of  the  eye,  and 
others  show  that  they  have  fair  control  of  their  hands;  but  few  give 
evidence  of  discipline  of  both  eye  and  hand.” 

u  They  all  write ;  but  some  are  illegible,  and  not  one  in  twenty  in¬ 
dicates  training  in  penmanship.” 

u  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  there  are  many  teachers  who  write 
fairly  upon  paper;  but  very  few  can  do  decent  black-board  work.” 

u  In  general,  our  students,  when  they  first  come  to  us,  pay  very 
little  regard  to  neatness  and  to  arrangement,  when  working  with  pen 
and  pencil;  as  might  be  inferred,  their  black-board  work  is,  therefore, 
simply  execrable.  If  they  were  blind ,  they  ought  to  do  better  work. 
Their  work  indicates  only  such  training  of  the  hand  as  may  be  inci¬ 
dentally  had  in  the  practice  of  writing;  and  no  training  whatever  of 
the  eye.” 

“As  students  present  themselves  for  admission  into  the  Normal 
School,  I  find  few  who  are  ready  workers  with  pen  and  pencil.  The 
matter  presented,  on  paper,  by  candidates,  is  executed  painfully  and 
at  great  expense  of  time.  The  hand  is  cramped  and  stiff;  the  pen¬ 
manship  is  comparatively  illegible,  is  without  arrangement,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  little  care.  The  black-board  work  incident  to  mathematics  is 
unintelligible  from  omissions  of  symbols,  and  neglect  of  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  of  matter  renders  crayon  work  deficient  in  finish  and 
manner.” 

I  close  the  testimony  upon  this  point  with  the  language  of  a  caus¬ 
tic  friend  of  ours  who  curtly  says: 
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“They  are  usually  ready  with  pencil;  that  is,  they  are  supplied; 
but  they  can  not  handle  it  to  any  advantage.” 

Now,  if  this  testimony  is  good  for  anything;  if  these  witnesses  are 
reliable — and,  I  hope,  no  one  will  impeach  their  veracity — then  the 
charge  made  by  Carl  Schurz  is  a  just  one. 

Let  us  consider  this  view  from  another  stand-point.  “We  spell 
only  as  we  write;”  hence  written  spelling  is  taking  the  place  of  oral 
work.  What  does  inquiry  prove  to  us  in  this  direction?  The  great 
majority  of  teachers  and  students  are  utterly  unable  to  discover 
through  the  eye,  any  mistake  made  by  the  hand.  Let  us  give  an  av¬ 
erage  institute  class  a  list  of  words;  after  writing,  let  us  spell  each 
word  orally,  requesting  the  members  to  mark  errors;  then  collect 
papers  and  examine  them.  The  result  will  be  two-fold;  we  shall  find 
that  teachers,  as  a  general  thing  are  poor  spellers,  and  that  they  are 
unable  to  detect  errors.  Both  results  are  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  lack  of  training  of  the  eye.  There  is  in  the  eye  of  every  person 
a  blind  spot;  and  it  is  truly  amazing  to  find  so  many  people  whose 
chief  aim  of  life  seems  to  be  to  cultivate  this  blind  spot,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  eye. 

But  I  call  up  my  witnesses: 

“  They  spell  indifferent^— say  fifty  per  cent,  of  common  words 
alike  in  pronunciation,  but  different  in  spelling.  It  follows  that 
they  can  not  detect  errors.” 

“  They  spell  orally  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  but,  in  writing, 
their  spelling  is  very  deficient  in  correctness.  They  can  not  discover 
errors  in  written  spelling  until  the  particular  wrong  form  is  marked, 
and  some  candidates  can  not  readily  discover  an  error  when  it  is  spe¬ 
cifically  indicated.” 

“  They  find  great  difficulty  in  discovering  errors  in  written  spelling, 
even  when  the  correct  spelling  is  read  to  them.  This  inability  is  a 
matter  of  remark  in  all  the  entering  classes  at  the  Normal  School 
also.” 

“  They  are  generally  indifferent  spellers,  especially  so  by  the  written 
method.” 

“It  is  the  exception  to  find  those  whose  eyes  are  of  any  critical  use 
to  them.  4  They  have  eyes — but  they  see  not.’  ” 

Nor  is  this  inability  to  see,  confined  to  those  who  attend  Institutes 
and  Normal  Schools.  By  no  means.  It  is  widespread  through  the 
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world.  Thousands  of  people  are,  this  year,  going  to  Philadelphia. 
By  and  by,  they’ll  come  back  and  tell  us  of  the  delightful  trip  they 
had;  of  the  amount  of  money  they  have  spent;  of  the  elegance  of 
the  hotel  at  which  they  stopped;  and  of  the  fact  that  they  have  visit¬ 
ed  the  exposition  grounds  often,  and  that  the  Exposition  is  a  u  big 
thing;”  they’ll  tell  us  all  this  and  then  look  with  pity  upon  us  poor 
mortals  who  have  not  the  necessar}^  funds  to  accompany  them;  but 
what  will  they  have  actually  seen  when  they  turn  their  backs  upon 
Philadelphia  and  wend  their  way  homeward?  They  will,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  have  become  impressed  with  the  Exposition  as  a  stupendous 
whole;  but,  I  fear,  the  blind  spot  in  their  eye  will  have  prevented 
their  seeing  anything  critically.  (Present  company  excepted.) 

But,  not  only  must  the  eye  be  trained  to  see  correctly  and  criti¬ 
cally,  the  hand  must  be  trained  to  reproduce;  otherwise  the  impres¬ 
sions  made  upon  the  understanding  through  the  eye  will  be  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  value. 

Thomas  Nast,  upon  the  assembling  of  a  new  congress,  goes  to 
Washington,  scans  every  member  whom  he  has  not  previously  known, 
Carefully  from  head  to  foot,  and  immediately  reproduces  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  his  mind.  And  woe  to  the  man  who  is  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  be  the  possessor  of  some  physical  peculiarity  or  bodily  de¬ 
fect.  Who  does  not  remember  the  eye  of  Ben  Butler,  or  the  nose  of 
Andrew  Johnson?  I  do  not  say  that  Nast  does  not  go  to  extremes 
in  this  matter  of  caricaturing;  but  I  do  say  that  he  has  the  ability  to 
see  and  to  reproduce. 

Prof.  Morse,  the  author  of  a  First  Book  of  Zoology  (which  little 
book,  by  the  way,  will  serve  as  an  ej^e-opener  to  everjr  one  who  reads 
it  carefully),  delights  the  vast  audiences  which  greet  him  wherever 
he  lectures,  as  much  by  the  reproduction,  with  crayon,  of  animal 
forms,  as  by  the  verbal  description  he  gives  of  them. 

But,  it  is  said,  these  men  are  artistic  by  nature,  we  are  not.  Very 
well.  Olney  may  be  said  to  be  a  natural  mathematician;  is  that  any 
reason  why  I,  not  having  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind,  should  be 
excused  from  mastering  even  the  very  fundamental  principles  of 
mathematics?  We  are  only  too  apt  to  excuse  our  short-comings  in 
certain  directions  by  saying  that  we  have  no  natural  taste.  This  ex¬ 
cuse  is  simply  an  insult  to  Providence,  and  I  have  no  sympathy  for 
those  who  are  continually  manufacturing  excuses  for  their  own  indo¬ 
lence. 
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The  teacher,  above  all  other  persons,  needs  to  possess  this  power  of 
reproducing  that  which  he  has  seen.  He  must  know  how  to  draw, 
as  a  means  of  proper  illustration  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
The  sciences,  geography,  history,- — all  require  of  the  teacher  that  he 
should  have  power  to  illustrate,  not  simply  by  the  use  of  his  voice, 
but  by  the  use  of  his  hand.  Where  is  the  intelligent  teacher  who 
does  not  know  that  map  drawing  is  an  essential  accompaniment  of 
history  and  geography,  two  of  the  branches  taught  in  every  school? 
But  is  our  average  teacher  able  to  draw  maps?  Our  own  experience 
and  that  of  the  gentlemen  heretofore  quoted,  give  a  negative  answer 
to  this  interrogatory.  Neither  is  the  eye  able  to  grasp  form  or  dis¬ 
tance,  nor  is  the  hand  able  to  reproduce  even  if  the  impression  upon 
the  eye  were  correct. 

Once  more,  I  refer  to  my  witnesses: 

“They  are  not  able  to  judge  of  distances:  they  can  not  draw 
maps.” 

“They  judge  poorly  of  distances;  they  can  not  drawmaps  readily; 
few  can  draw  them  at  all.” 

“  Except  in  a  few  favored  localities,  very  little  attention  is  given  to 
map  drawing;  I  find,  however,  that  students  learn  this  quite  readily.” 

“  They  are  unable  to  tell  distances,  bights,  dimensions;  few  candi¬ 
dates  can  draw  maps;  some  affirm  that  they  have  taught  map-draw¬ 
ing,  but  can  not  draw  themselves,  and  their  first  efforts  always  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  negative  claim.” 

Just  think  of  the  idea  of  teaching  that  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge  ourselves! 

One  more — and  I  call  your  special  attention  to  it: — 

“Their  ideas  of  distance  are  simply  ridiculous.  Very  few  know 
anything  about  map-drawing,  and  most  of  them  are  quite  certain  that 
the}7  can  never  learn — because,  as  they  assert,  they  have  no  talent  in 
that  direction.” 

No  talent!  Words  utterly  fail  me  to  express  the  supreme  disgust 
I  entertain  for  such  persons  as  have  no  talent,  no  taste! 

What  our  schools  need  then,  is  that  they  be  placed  in  charge  of 
those  whose  eyes  are  trained  to  see,  to  see  minutely,  correctly,  criti¬ 
cally;  and  whose  hands,  guided  by  eyes  so  trained,  are  able  to  do  any 
and  all  written  work  legibly,  carefully,  neatly;  and  to  reproduce,  in  a 
correct  and  neat  manner,  picture  impressions  as  they  occur  in  the 
pursuance  of  our  every  day  work. 
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Not  until  this  is  done,  shall  we  he  able  to  repel  the  just  charge 
made  against  us  by  the  Honorable  gentleman,  whose  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  outset. 

Bead  at  Milwaukee ,  July  6 ,  1876.  A.  Earthman. 


NOTES  FROM  A  GERMAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Any  description  of  the  city  of  Gottingen  would  be  quite  unneces¬ 
sary,  for  I  have  seen  in  your  office  Hart’s  “  German  Universities,” 
and  his  description  of  the  town,  and  of  the  “  Wall,”  is  to  the  life. 

The  university  buildings  are  located  here  and  there  through  the 
city.  The  auditorium  is  a  fine  new  structure,  and  the  new  museum, 
which  is  now  building,  is  on  a  magnificent  scale.  With  these  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  university  buildings  which  I  have  seen  look  old  and 
quaint.  The  library  occupies  an  immense  building;  but  it  is  now  too 
small  and  is  soon  to  be  enlarged. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  Gottingen,  and  with  its  people.  I  find  easy 
access  to  cultivated  society,  where  one  can  hear  the  best  of  German. 
I  have  been  invited  several  times  to  evening  parties,  and  have  always 
accepted  the  invation.  Such  opportunities  to  extend  one’s  acquain¬ 
tance  among  those  who  speak  good  German  are  not  to  be  lost.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  kindness  shown  to  me  by  these  people. 
When  a  man  finds  himself  among  strangers  and  speechless,  he  is  in 
a  condition  to  appreciate  this  liberal  German  hospitality. 

In  the  language  I  can  see  that  I  am  making  progress.  I  now  un¬ 
derstand  most  that  I  hear,  with  little  difficulty.  In  conversation  I 
can  usually  express  myself,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  very  lame 
way.  I  receive  instruction  from  a  student,  giving  him  English  les¬ 
sons  in  return.  At  present  I  am  reading  Becker’s  Grammar,  written 
.  in  German,  and  some  of  Lessing’s  plays;  and  I  am  also  translating 
from  Horace  into  German. 

I  hear  Prof.  Sauppe  four  hours  a  week,  upon  Horace;  and  Dr.  Niese 
two  hours  a  week  upon  the  Iliad.  Dr.  Niese  has  thus  far  been  dis¬ 
cussing  the  questions  of  Homer’s  time,  whether  he  composed  the 
whole  Iliad, — and  the  like.  *  * 

Prof.  Sauppe  began  with  a  short  review  of  Horace’s  life.  He  next 
discussed  the  various  ways  to  which  the  text  of  Horace  has  been  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  texts  which  we  have  at 
present.  He  then  began  explaining  the  text.  He  has  explained 
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Satires  7,  4,  and  9,  of  Book  I,  and  is  now  nearly  through  with  Satire 
6,  of  Book  II.  He  has  been  working  on  these  four  Satires  since  Oct. 
31.  You  see  that  the  Professor  does  not  hasten  over  the  ground. 
One  day  he  occupied  most  of  his  hour  with  lines  44  and  45,  Satire  9, 
Book  I — u  pancoxum — usus.”  He  finds  himself  at  a  loss  to  decide, 
who  spoke  these  words,  and  to  whom  the  words  refer.  He  showed 
us  the  following  possible  ways  of  interpretating  the  lines: 

(1.)  The  garrulous  man  may  have  spoken  them  with  reference  to 
either  Horace  or  Maecenas.  (2.)  Horace  may  have  spoken  them  with 
reference  to  Maecenas.  (3.)  Horace  may  have  said  “  pancoxum — 
sanae,”  with  reference  to  Maecenas;  and  the  garrulous  man,  “  Nemo 
— usus,”  with  reference  to  either  Maecenas  or  Horace.  (4.)  The  gar¬ 
rulous  man  may  have  said  u  pancorum — sanae,”  and  Horace,  “  Nemo- 
usus,”  both  referring  to  Maecenas. 

Prof.  Sauppe  finds  it  hard  to  say  which  of  these  readings  he  pre¬ 
fers,  the  words  are  applicable  in  either  case. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  care  with  which  the  Professor 
examines  the  various  passages. 

My  notes  on  Prof.  Sauppe’s  lectures  were,  of  course,  at  first  worth¬ 
less;  but  they  are  now  nearly  all  good,  and  have  been  so  for  some 
weeks.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means  full. 

Besides  the  two  lectures  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  attend  most  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Philological  Seminary.  This  occupies  seven  hours 
a  week.  Here  the  students,  and  the  Professor  who  is  in  charge,  dis¬ 
cuss  passages  from  the  classics.  The  discussions  are  carried  on  in 
Latin.  These  young  German  students  speak  Latin  with  no  little  ease; 
and  as  for  the  professors,  they  speak  extemporaneously  in  Latin  with¬ 
out  the  least  hesitation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  am  only  a 
listener  in  the  seminary,  and  that  I  can  understand  scarcely  a  sen¬ 
tence  I  hear.  As  I  listen  to  their  easy  flow  of  Latin,  I  am  sometimes 
stimulated  and  sometimes  discouraged. 

There  are  something  more  than  a  thousand  students  here,  and 
about  a  hundred  professors,  and  “  privat-docenten.”  Lectures  closed 

last  Tuesday  for  a  vacation  of  two  weeks.  H. 

Gottingen ,  Dec.  25,  1876. 


The  public  schools  should  teach  children  the  art  of  reading  silent¬ 
ly  as  well  as  oralty.  This  is  almost  entirety  overlooked. 
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CHOPPING  LOGIC  OVER  THE  MINUS  SIGN. 


Very  reluctantly,  and  certainly  with  no  personal  feeling,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  file  my  “bill  of  exceptions”  to  Prof.  Rankin’s  article  in 
the  January  Journal. 

In  the  first  place,  any  one  who  assumes  to  write  or  speak  concern, 
ing  any  mathematical  question,  is  bound  to  use  only  such  language 
as  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny.  His  use  of  terms  must  be  so  exact 
that  the  more  strict  the  construction  which  the  critic  applies,  the 
more  clear  and  luminous  his  reasons  appear.  I  am  bound  to  assert 
this  rule  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  being  hoisted  by  my  own  petard. 

The  present  mathematical  notation  is  admittedly  the  result  of 
growth  and  I  have  no  idea  that  Stifelius,  when  he  invented  the  signs, 
-f  and  — ,  attributed  to  them  any  other  signification  than  that  of 
operation ,  and  their  secondary  use  as  symbols  of  character  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  after-thought  and  due  to  the  growth  of  mathematical  ideas. 
I  fully  agree  with  Prof.  Rankin  that  “  the  failure  to  distinguish  these 
two  uses  of  the  signs  ”  causes  much  of  the  mystification  about  them, 
and  supplement  the  statement  with  this  additional  cause — the  failure 
to  see  that  both  uses  are  often  merged  in  either  symbol;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  addition  of  a  positive. number  (all  quantities  in  analysis 
are  numbers  at  the  bottom)  and  the  subtraction  of  a  negative  num¬ 
ber  are  indicated  by  the  sign  (+)  plus,  while  the  addition  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  number  and  the  subtraction  of  a  positive  number  are  both  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  sign  ( — )  minus.  This  brings  me  to  the  question — Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  negative  abstract  number?  As  a  matter  of 
logic — (not  historical  growth)  does  the  practical  application  (or  ex¬ 
ample)  give  rise  to  the  discrimination;  or  having  the  conception  first,, 
do  we  apply  it  to  practical  problems? 

The  decision  of  this  question  will  help  us  to  cut  some  Gordian 
knots  that  are  to  follow.  As  a  matter  of  philosophy  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  conception  precedes  the  application  precisely  as  it  does  in 
the  case  of  the  discrimination  between  abstract  and  concrete  numbers 
themselves.  If  the  how  many  exists  at  all  independent  of  the  what,. 
then  the  conception  of  opposite  effects  where  it  enters  into  combina¬ 
tion  can  hardly  be  denied. 

In  decimal  arithmetic  the  signs  -f  and  —  have  only  their  funda¬ 
mental  use  and  all  numbers  are  combined  according  to  fixed  laws,  and 
well  known  effects  are  produced,  but  when  we  advance  to  literal 
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arithmetic  and  the  higher  departments  of  analysis,  that  previous 
theory  of  numbers  is  at  once  denominated  the  theory  of  positive 
numbers  and  we  conceive  a  theory  of  numbers  according  to  which 
the  effects  produced  b}r  their  combination  are  exactly  opposite,  and 
this  new  theory  is  called  the  theory  of  negative  numbers.  What¬ 
ever  influence  or  effect  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  a  positive  num¬ 
ber,  the  exact  opposite  is  secured  by  the  use  of  a  negative  number. 
What  then  shall  we  understand  by  the  expression — ax?  Simply 
this:  some  number  of  units  estimated  in  such  a  manner  that  what¬ 
ever  influence  may  be  attributed  to  +  ax  the  opposite  is  ascribed  to 
—  ax.  For  example,  if  adding  +  ax  to  any  number  increases  it,  add¬ 
ing —  ax  to  it  must  decrease  it,  and  vice  versa.  If  subtracting 
+  ax  from  any  number  decreases  it,  then  subtracting  —  ax  from  it 
must  increase  it.  But  this  brings  me  into  violent  conflict  with  u  the 
doctrine  of  the  minus  sign”  as  it  appears  in  Prof.  Rankin’s  article. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  supposed  the  additions  and  subtrac¬ 
tions  to  take  place  entirely  independent  of  any  hypothesis  concern¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  number  to  be  increased  or  diminished,  and 
according  to  the  aforesaid  doctrine,  a  negative  number  cannot  be 
subtracted  from  a  positive  number  simply  because  it  makes  no 
part  of  it.  The  explanation  of  this  conflict  is  found  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  Prof.  R.’s  article,  to  wit.:  “  A  negative  term,  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  quantity,  is  concrete,”  that  is,  all  negative  numbers  are 
concrete.  If  you  cannot  subtract  —  4 a  from  Hr  7ft  on  account  of 
their  different  concrete  (unit)  values  as  shown  by  the  signs,  what 
becomes  of  the  Professor’s  addition  of  +  7 a  and  —  10 a?  If  they 
have  unlike  concrete  values  the  addition  is  as  impossible  as  the  sub¬ 
traction,  and  u  the  doctrine”  fails  most  completely.  The  trouble  lies 
in  the  attempt  to  explain  subtraction  in  literal  arithmetic  under  the 
limitations  of  the  definition  of  subtraction  in  decimal  arithmetic. 
When  to  the  decimal  notation  with  no  discrimination  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  numbers,  you  add  the  literal  notation  and  the  idea  of  positive 
and  negative  values,  the  definitions  must  be  broadened  to  correspond. 

Prof.  R.’s  definition  of  addition  is  very  good,  barring  the  inaccurate 
use  of  the  word  u  their  ”,  but  he  gives  no  definition  of  subtraction 
except  piecemeal,  and  fails  to  consider  the  case  in  subtraction  where 
the  answer  is  negative;  as,  for  instance,  ±  4 a  minus  +  7 a.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  definition  of  each  of  the  four  fundamental  operations 
that  shall  cover  all  possible  cases?  I  believe  it  is.  Now,  everybody 
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knows  that  definitions  are  exceedingly  refractory  tilings  and  just  as 
important  and  fundamental  as  they  are  unmanageable. 

Addition  is  the  process  of  finding  the  aggregate  (combined)  value 
of  two  or  more  numbers  according  to  the  laws  of  the  notation  used. 

Subtraction  is  the  process,  of  finding  from  two  numbers  a  third, 
which  added  to  one  of  them  produces  the  other. 

Multiplication  is  the  process  of  taking  one  number  cumulatively 
as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  another. 

Division  is  the  process  of  finding  from  two  numbers  a  third,  which 
multiplied  into  one  of  them  produces  the  other. 

What  is  the  combined  value  of  +5 a  and  — 7 a?  The  process  by 
which  you  answer  the  question  is  addition.  How  many  units  separ¬ 
ate  these  numbers,  +5 a  and  — 7a?  How  many  units  intervene  be¬ 
tween  them?  You  must  find  the  answer  by  subtraction.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  the  difference  and  would  be  strictly  a  remainder  if  they  had  like 
signs  and  the  less  were  taken  from  the  greater.  The  answer  is  ±  12a. 
If  you  make  7 a  the  subtrahend,  +  12 a,  if  not,  —  12 a  is  the  answer. 
You  can  pass  by  addition  from  either  number  to  the  other;  if  you 
start  at  —  la  you  pass  by  adding  positive  values,  and  if  you  start  at 
+  5a  you  pass  by  adding  negative  values,  and  in  both  cases  the  same 
absolute  number  of  units  intervene. 

Now  I  submit  that  this  view  of  the  matter  renders  the  idea  of  “re¬ 
moving  an  opposing  quantity  which  was  previously  held  in  check,’' 
rather  unnecessary,  unphilosophical  and  something  akin  to  an  objec¬ 
tive  makeshift. 

Let  us  look  at  this  “  property  and  debt  ”  illustration.  Suppose  a 
man’s  assets  are  represented  by  +  la  dollars,  and  his  liabilities  by  — 
9a  dollars.  Now  wrhat  need  have  we  of  the  idea  of  checking,  freeing , 
etc.,  in  explaining  any  practical  question  that  may  arise?  Do  you 
ask  what  his  financial  condition  is?  He  is  a  bankrupt,  for  +  la — 9a 
is  the  expression  for  it  and  equals  —  2a.  Do  you  ask  what  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  between  being  9a  dollars  in  debt  with  nothing  to  pay  with, 
and  having  7a  dollars  while  you  owe  nothing?  It  is  ±  16a  dollars. 
What  does  that  mean?  It  means  if  you  pass  from  the  first  to  the 
second  condition  you  must  do  it  by  acquiring  (above  all  expenses) 
16a  dollars  and  if  you  pass  from  the  second  to  the  first  you  must  do 
it  by  spending  (above  all  acquirings)  16a  dollars.  To  talk  of  “  sub¬ 
tracting  a  debt  from  a  property  ”  under  the  limitations  of  decimal 
arithmetic  can  have  no  legitimate  meaning  beside  that  of  taking 
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enough  of  the  property  to  discharge  the  debt,  or  using  it  as  far  it  will 
go,  and  that  whole  matter  is  circumvented  in  the  notation ,  ab  initio. 
It  seems  to  me  that  u  the  doctrine”  so  far  is  only  deft  jugglery,  u  va¬ 
cant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain,”  and  what  follows  is  “just  like  it, 
only  more  so.” 

Speaking  of  the  negative  multiplier  ( — 3)  the  Professor  says  “that 
7a  is  not  to  be  taken  3  times,  but  to  taken  away  3  times.”  From 
what,  pray?  It  will  be  admitted  at  once  that  in  multiplication  the 
number  multiplied  is  the  recipient  of  the  action  and  that  the  number 
by  which  we  multiply  is  the  active  agent,  so  to  speak. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  double  notation  used  (literal  and 
decimal)  I  hold  that  the  multiplier  shows  the  manner  of  the  repetition 
as  well  as  the  number  of  repetitions.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  “the 
doctrine  ”  abandons  the  second  use  of  the  minus  sign  where  it  ought 
to  cling  to  it  most  firmly. 

If  the  sign  before  the  multiplier  is  always  a  sign  of  operation  it 
must  require  the  operation  (of  subtraction  or  addition)  to  be  per¬ 
formed  upon  itself ;  that  is,  it  must  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
some  other  number,  and  as  there  is  no  other  number  with  which  to 
make  such  combination,  the  absurdity  must  be  apparent  to  any  one. 

What  sense  attaches  to  the  multiplier  in  decimal  arithmetic?  That 
is  the  sense  attaching  to  a  positive  multiplier  and  the  original  discrim¬ 
ination  between  positive  and  negative  numbers  makes  it  necessary  to 
attach  an  opposite  sense  to  a  negative  multiplier.  But  what  is  that? 
Simply  this,  that  in  as  much  as  the  positive  multiplier  repeats  the 
multiplicand  just  as  it  exists,  perpetuating  in  the  product  whatever 
character  it  has,  the  negative  multiplier  must  repeat  the  multiplicand 
with  a  contrary  character.  If  one  doubts,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look 
at  the  case  of  the  negative  multiplicand  and  positive  multiplier. 
— la  X  3  =  —  21a.  That  is, — 7a  multiplied  by  3  = — 21a.  No  one 
demurs,  and  can  he  demur  when  I  translate  X  by  the  word  “  times”  ? 
He  would  be  ruled  out  of  court  anywhere.  Then  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  when  the  signs  of  the  factors  are  unlike  the  product  is  nega¬ 
tive,  which  means  that  when  the  multiplier  is  negative  the  multipli¬ 
cand  is  repeated  with  its  character  changed.  This  covers  the  whole 
case  and  —  7a  X  — 3  =  -f  21a  is  as  rational  as  any  statement  can  be 
and  needs  no  discussion. 

Division  is  to  be  treated  in  like  manner  but  I  do  not  care  to  pursue 
the  matter  farther.  If  the  definition  I  have  given  is  unimpeachable, 
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then  the  whole  discussion  of  it  given  by  Prof.  R.  is  monstrously  ab¬ 
surd  and  falls  of  its  own  weight. 

Whitewater.  S.  S.  Rockwood. 


BRIEF  COMMENTARIES. 

I. — Cicero  in  Catilinam,  I.  Chap.  iii.  §7. 

Meininistine  me  ante  diem  xii.  Kalendas  Novembris  dicere  insenatu, 
fore  in  armis  certo  die — qui  dies  futurus  esset  ante  diem  vi.  Kal. 
Nov. — C.  Manlium  audaciae  satellitem  atque  administrum  tuae? 
Num  me  fefellit,  Catilina,  non  modo  res  tanta,  tarn  atrox  tamque 
incredibilis,  verum — id  quod  multo  magis  est  admirandum — dies? 

Here  the  position  of  fore  in  armis  shows  that  it  is  the  emphatic 
idea;  “  I  said  that  there  would  be  rising}” — the  person,  Manlius,  sub¬ 
ject  of  /ore,  comes  afterwards,  as  being  an  unessential  point. 
Certo  (not  quodam,  “  certain  ”) — uon  a  day  definitely  fixed  upon,”  the 
day  being  then  described  in  the  parenthesis  “  qui  dies. .  -  Novembris.” 
Futura  esset ,  “would  be”;  subjunctive,  as  being  an  integral  part  of 
the  assertion;  imperfect  subjunctive,  as  depending  upon  dicere ,  de¬ 
scribing  past  time.  He  might  have  said  dixi  in  Senatu  etc.;  but  he 
brings  it  home  to  Catiline  by  the  words  meministine — “don’t  you  re¬ 
member?”  and  memini  is  joined  with  a  present  (i.  e.,  imperfect, 
representing  incomplete  action)  infinitive,  when  the  act  is  some¬ 
thing  personally  witnessed.  Not  “don't  you  remember  that 
I  said”  (which  he  might  have  learned  from  somebody  else — 
just  as  we  might  ask  a  pupil  “don’t  you  remember  that  Co¬ 
lumbus  discovered  America?”)  but,  “don’t  you  remember  my 
saying,”  which  necessarily  implies  that  he  heard  him  say  it.  Dicere 
therefore  represents  an  historical  perfect  dixi,  and  is  followed  by  the 
secondary  tense  futurus  esset. 

In  the  next  sentence,  Num  me  fefellit;  num  implies  a  negative  an¬ 
swer,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  saying,  “  you  see  that  I  was  not  mis¬ 
taken.”  Literally,  “the  fact. .  .the  day  did  not  escape  [deceive]  me,” 
but  if  we  render  freely,  “  I  was  not  mistaken  ”  we  must  render  these 
subject  nominatives,  res  and  dies  as  objects — “  I  was  not  mistaken  in 
[or  as  to]  the  fact,  and  not  even  in  the  day.” — W.  F.  Allen. 


Cheerfulness  is  the  constant  sunshine  of  the  school-room. 
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THE  MOUNTAINEERS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

[The  following  is  taken  from  some  interesting  correspondence  pub¬ 
lished  last  Fall  in  the  Kenosha  Telegraph.  We  commend  it  to  our 
readers  as  evidently  a  photographically  correct  representation  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  certain  portions  of  the  South.  It  has  some  points  of  special 
interest  to  educational  workers  and  thinkers. — Eds.] 

As  a  class  the  mountain  people  are  lazy  and  improvident.  Ignor¬ 
ance  is  dense.  A  large  proportion  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Few 
papers  are  read,  and  books  are  rare.  It  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  fit  of 
the  blues  to  visit  their  hovels,  as  we  have  done  on  several  occasions, 
both  for  the  sake  of  studying  their  condition,  and  to  scatter  sugges¬ 
tions  of  higher  possibilities.  The  houses  are  distributed  among  the 
mountain  forests,  in  a  way  that  only  an  expert  at  following  trails 
could  discover  their  location.  Usually  there  is  a  small  clearing,  and 
a  few  acres  on  which  the  trees  have  been  u  deadened,”  planted  to  corn, 
and  this  is  frequently  the  only  crop.  A  small  neglected  garden  is 
also  to  be  seen.  The  house  is  more  often  made  of  logs,  chinked  with 
clay,  than  of  boards.  Occasionally  there  is  a  frame  structure,  one 
and  a  half  stories  high,  but  never  two  stories.  There  is  only  one 
painted  building  in  the  whole  region.  Not  a  house  is  plastered  or 
papered.  These  may  be  unnecessary,  owing  to  the  climate.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  a  room  is  ceiled,  yet  rarely.  No  one  thinks  of  a  carpet. 

The  condition  of  the  women  is  more  degraded  if  possible  than  that 
of  the  men.  As  education  and  civilization  advance,  better  things  may 
be  hoped  of  them.  The  floors  of  the  shanties  are  covered  with  dirt, 
and  babies  in  astonishing  numbers,  are  scattered  all  over  them,  un¬ 
washed,  uncombed,  and  I  had  almost  said  undressed.  A  spinning 
wheel  is  one  of  the  indispensables  in  this  primitive  life.  Apparatus 
for  weaving  is  common  and  all  their  clothing  is  homespun.  Their 
wants  are  few  and  simple,  and  are  most,y  supplied  by  their  own  labor. 
With  corn,  bacon,  and  coffee  as  staples  of  diet,  they  manage  to  eke 
out  their  miserable  existence.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether,  even  with 
more  abundant  resources,  there  would  be  any  marked  improvement. 

Tobacco  chewing  is  common  with  both  men  and  women,  and  even 
with  preachers.  It  was  my  privilege  to  step  into  a  ministerial  con- 
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ference  not  long  since,  about  twenty  miles  away,  and  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  four-fifths,  perhaps  more,  of  that  body,  were  chewing  and 
spitting.  Tobacco  seems  to  be  regarded  as  essential  as  bread.  Many 
of  the  young  men  and  women  are  inveterate  chewers,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  children  have  been  instructed  in  the  practice  by  doting  parents. 
They  prefer  it  to  candy,  and  even  cry  for  it.  In  several  known  in¬ 
stances  it  has  been  administered  to  babies,  on  account  of  supposed 
medicinal  qualities,  being  a  sort  of  cure  all. 

sfc  * 

Education  is  sadly  neglected.  Here  and  there  is  a  miserable  log 
school-house,  with  a  few  slab  benches,  but  without  desks,  where  some 
one  “  keeps  school 11  a  few  weeks  or  months  each  year  while  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  lasts.  Perhaps  half  the  men  and  women  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  It  was  my  fortune  to  visit  a  district-school  recently,  held 
in  a  log  house,  without  windows,  the  open  door  and  the  large 
cracks  between  the  logs  where  the  clay  had  been  displaced,  serving 
the  purpose  very  well.  The  teacher  was  a  fine  young  man  recently 
graduated  from  a  southern  college,  and  with  good  ideas  of  education 
and  of  what  a  school  should  be.  But  the  material  upon  which  he 
had  to  work  was  like  unsmelted  ore.  The  boards  of  the  floor  were 
loose,  and  the  noise  from  stepping  on  them  in  an  almost  constant 
passing  to  and  fro  was  like  a  small  bedlam.  Order  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  blackboard  was  about  2i  by  3  ft.  in  size.  Two  or 
three  shelves  about  the  walls  furnished  a  receptacle  for  hats,  bonnets, 
dinner  pails,  and  books.  The  people  of  the  Highlands,  however,  are 
soon  to  have  improved  facilities  for  sprouting  and  training  the  young 
idea.  An  u  Educational  Mass  Eeeeting  11  was  recently  held,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  patrons  being  present,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  in¬ 
terest  in  this  subject,  and  for  considering  what  could  be  done  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  house.  Several  speeches  were  made,  one  by  a  northern 
visitor  who  had  all  summer  long  been  endeavoring  to  arouse  their 
dormant  energies  in  all  those  respects  which  look  toward  civilization. 
Considerable  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Subscriptions  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  were  made  in  so  many  daj^’s  labor,  money  not  being  thought  of, 
from  necessity.  About  60  days  of  work  were  subscribed,  and  some 
sort  of  a  structure  will  be  made,  either  one  entirely  new,  or  the  old 
one  repaired.  This  will  answer  for  the  present  for  both  educational 
and  religious  purposes.  It  is  hoped  that  a  few  years  hence,  when 
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more  settlers  come  in  from  the  north,  a  good  school  with  modern  im¬ 
provements,  may  be  sustained. 

The  current  expressions  in  conversation  are  somewhat  peculiar  and 
amusing.  “Smart,”  “right  smart,”  and  “  right  smart  chance,”  form 
the  positive,  comparative  and  superlative  adjectives  for  almost  all 
conceivable  applications.  I  heard  a  minister  say,  in  regard  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  place.  “  There’s  a  right  smart  of  Christianity  there.”  In  giving 
directions  to  a  certain  place,  a  woman  said,  “  Go  on  till  you  come  to 
a  right  smart  chance  of  a  dug  out  place,  then  turn  to  the  right  and 
and  foller  the  trail,”  etc.  When  thejr  wish  to  express  something  in 
strong  language,  “  powerful  ”  is  almost  invariably  used.  “  We  have 
a  powerful  sight  o’  rain  in  this  country.”  “  A  powerful  hot  day.” 
“  A  powerful  big  crowd.”  One  woman  went  so  far  as  to  say,  wish¬ 
ing  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  apples,  “  a  power- 
fnl  right  smart  chance  of  apples,”  although  it  is  unusual  to  pile  up 
the  superlative  like  this.  No  matter  what  the  connection,  u  power¬ 
ful”  is  supposed  to  add  intensity.  “  You’uns  ”  and  “  we’uns”  are  fre¬ 
quent.  “Be  jmu’uns  a-goin’  to  stay  with  us  all  summer?”  On  en¬ 
tering  one  shanty  we  were  greeted  with  “  Well,  are  ye  stout  to-day?” 
Another,  “  I’m  mighty  proud  to  see  ye.”  In  talking  with  a  woman 
about  her  husband’s  farm,  and  the  labor  required  to  clear  the  ground 
for  cultivation,  she  said,  “There’s  heaps  o’  logs  on  the  ground,  un  it 
takes  a  power  o’  work  to  bust  ’em  up.”  Language  is  used  here  as 
everywhere,  with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy,  but  these  are  some  of 
the  peculiar  idioms  which  attract  a  northerners  attention  at  once. 

But  notwithstanding  their  poverty  and  the  forbidding  aspect  of  all 
their  circumstances,  they  are  kind  hearted,  and  hospitable  so  far  as 
their  means  permit.  Traveling,  especially  among  the  mountains,  is 
almost  entirely  on  horseback  and  one  is  welcome  anywhere  he  may 
stop. 
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[The  following  excellent  remarks,  clipped  two  years  ago  from  a 
printed  Report  of  Teachers’  Examination ,  by  Supt.  Kirwan,  of  Man¬ 
itowoc,  we  cordially  commend  to  all  young  teachers.  We  intended  to 
print  them  before,  but  the  copy  was  mislaid.  Such  truth,  however, 
suffering  no  loss  from  lapse  of  time,  is  always  fresh  and  useful. — Eds.] 
Some  knowledge  of  the  great  events  of  general  history  and  of  a 
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few  standard  works  in  other  departments  of  literature  may  not  be 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  every  teacher  but  it  will  always 
make  the  instruction  which  he  gives  more  liberal  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  Advanced  pupils  should  be  stimulated  to  some  measure  of 
literary  culture  beyond  that  to  be  derived  from  schoolbooks;  they 
should  be  warned  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  certain  periodi¬ 
cal  and  other  publications  that  may  prove  no  less  fascinating  than 
destructive  to  them;  they  should  be  told  what  to  read  and  how  to  read. 
To  do  this  is  a  duty  of  both  teacher  and  parent;  of  the  former  no 
less  than  the  latter.  But  one  can  hardly  cultivate  in  others  a  taste 
which  he  has  not  himself;  hence,  the  teacher  should  be  as  well  read 
as  circumstances  allow.  In  a  recent  examination  at  which  about 
thirty  applicants  were  present,  I  was  assisted  by  a  gentleman  who 
took  charge  of  the  exercises  in  reading.  He  could  obtain  no  informa¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare  or  his  writings  from  several  whom  he  questioned; 
one  pronounced  blank  verse,  prose;  and  the  distinctions  between 
prose  and  poetry  were  obscurely  stated.  On  a  subsequent  occasion 
teachers  stated  that  they  had  heard  of  Scott,  and  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake ,  but  not  of  the  Waverly  Novels;  did  not  think  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wrote  them;  thought  that  General  Scott,  who  was  an  Englishman 
and  fought  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  the  author  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  named.  Another  applicant  had  read  Dickens  and  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  assign  him  high  rank  as  a  poet;  believed  that  his  fame  rested 
chiefly  on  his  poetry  and  doubted  that  he  had  written  to  any  great 
extent  in  prose;  knew  he  had  read  several  poems  written  by  Dickens 
but  was  unable  to  give  the  name  or  character  of  any.  Dearth  of 
literary  information  is  no  reproach  to  young  teachers  who  have  had 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  such  research,  and  feel  the  neces- 
ity  of  bending  every  effort  to  the  study  of  those  branches  in  which 
the  law  requires  that  they  shall  be  examined  and  to  the  preparation 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  duties  of  the  school  room;  but  they 
should  labor  to  supply  these  as  well  as  other  wants. 

Ripe  scholarship  finds  higher  planes  and  richer  rewards  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  its  powers  than  a  country  school  affords;  and  those  who  labor 
faithfully  in  the  lowlier  places  are  entitled  to  the  respect  which 
honest  purpose  and  diligent  endeavor  never  fail  to  win,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  achievements  in  the  past  seem  small  in  comparison  with  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  the  future.  There  is  no  hope,  as 
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there  can  be  no  sympathy  for  the  teacher  who  is  aware  of  his  incom¬ 
petency  and  does  nothing  to  remove  it,  but  reasons  that  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  demand  and  the  inadequacy  of  supply  will  maintain  him  in  a 
place  which  he  fills  only  as  matter  occupies  space.  His  removal  does 
not  shake  his  self  complacency  any  more  than  its  imminence  rouses 
him  to  exertion.  But  industry  and  capacity  compel  room  and  recog¬ 
nition,  and  the  teacher  endowed  with  those  qualities  and  keeping 
them  steadily  in  action  need  not  despair,  however  limited  his  present 
attainments  may  be.  Several  teachers  whose  names  appear  in  this 
article  have  tested  the  foregoing  statement,  verified  its  truth,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  its  spirit;  the  distinction  which  they  have  won  is  honorable 
and  merited,  and  their  continued  efforts  will  be  rewarded  by  greater 
excellence  and  higher  station. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  to  teachers: 

(1.)  A.  teacher  should  own  at  least — ( a )  one  or  more  good  text¬ 
books  on  each  subject  named  in  his  certificate,  including  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching;  ( b )  a  few  text-books  on  more  advanced  subjects 
which  he  intends  to  pursue  in  the  near  future;  and  (c)  some  standard 
works  on  general  biography  and  history. 

(2)  A  young  teacher  whose  education  is  deficient  can  make  no  more 
profitable  and  appropriate  investment  of  the  money  earned  in  teach¬ 
ing  than  to  expend  it  in  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  some  normal 
school  or  college. 

(3)  Teachers’  institutes  are  designed  to  be,  and  generally  are,  model 
schools.  An  institute  which  enrolls  only  seventy  members — some  of 
those  not  members — in  a  county  in  which  about  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  teachers  are  licensed  annually  is  not  as  fully  attended  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  further  condition  that  two-thirds  of  those  teach¬ 
ers  hold  limited  certificates,  strengthens  the  conclusion. 

(4.)  A  teacher  should  be  able  to  converse  on  the  educational  topics 
and  current  events  of  the  day;  therefore  he  should  subscribe  for  at 
least  one  educational  journal  and  one  metropolitan  newspaper. 

(5.)  Teachers’  meetings  promote  learning,  toleration  and  commu¬ 
nity  of  interest  in  the  profession. 

The  empire  of  our  language  will  follow  that  of  our  commerce; 
the  empire  of  our  institutions  that  of  our  language.  The  man  who 

writes  successfully  for  America  will  yet  speak  for  the  world. — G.  W. 
Bethune. 

iJ-Vol.VII,  No.  3. 
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SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANK. 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  the  Safejuard  Almanac ,  by  Hon.  S.  T.  Merrill.] 

The  administration  of  the  Savings  Banks  in  the  schools  (of  France) 
is  very  simple. 

After  having  made  proper  arrangements  with  the  nearest  city  or 
village  Savings  Bank,  the  teacher  informs  his  scholars  that  he  is  ready 
to  receive  their  savings,  however  small  they  may  be,  and  that  on  the 
first  day  of  every  month  all  deposits  amounting  to  one  franc,  or  to 
even  francs,  will  be  deposited  in  the  city  Savings  Bank  to  the  credit 
of  the  pupil  thus  depositing,  who  will  then  receive  a  bank  book  in 
his  or  her  own  name. 

On  a  fixed  day  of  every  week  at  the  commencement  of  the  school 
the  instructor  announces  “the  exercise  of  savings”  ( exercice  ^ del ’ 
Epargne.) 

Every  sum,  small  as  it  may  be,  he  records  in  a  special  book  called 
the  Register  of  the  School  Bank;  each  page  of  which,  ruled  with 
twelve  vertical  lines  for  the  months  of  the  year,  and  thirty-one  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  for  the  days  of  the  month,  is  appropriated  to  some  one 
pupil's  account.  Detached  sheets  ruled  in  the  same  way  are  also 
provided,  so  that  each  scholar  may  have  a  duplicate  of  his  or  her  ac¬ 
count. 

The  book  and  sheets  having  been  prepared,  commonly  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  each  scholar,  in  turn,  as  the  roll  is  called,  presents 
himself  or  herself  before  the  teacher’s  desk,  and  there  deposits  any 
sum  which  he  or  she  wishes  to  put  into  the  School  Savings  Bank. 
The  instructor,  in  the  presence  of  the  one  depositing,  inscribes  the 
amount  in  the  Register  on  the  appropriate  page  in  the  square  that 
indicates  the  date  of  the  transaction,  and  at  the  same  time  he  makes 
a  like  entry  on  a  separate  sheet  which  he  delivers  to  the  pupil.  This 
duplicate  sheet  is  a  double  guaranty  both  for  the  parents  and  the 
teacher. 

Such  is  the  plan  pursued  in  each  school;  equally  easy  and  simple 
are  the  transactions  with  the  large  Savings  Bank. 

On  the  first  of  every  month,  the  instructor  adds  the  small  amounts 
inscribed  on  each  page  of  the  Register  in  the  columns  for  the  month, 
just  passed.  If  the  sum  of  any  one  does  not  reach  one  franc,  the 
number  of  centimes  or  fraction  of  a  franc  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
column  for  the  next  month  to  be  added  to  future  payments.  When 
the  total  exceeds  a  franc  or  even  francs,  he  makes  a  memorandum  of 
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the  whole  or  even  francs  opposite  the  name  of  the  scholar  by  whom 
they  have  been  deposited,  and  carries  the  fraction,  if  there  be  any,  to 
the  top  of  the  next  column,  and  so  on  through  the  book.  This  done, 
he  takes  the  aggregated  francs  and  his  memorandum  to  the  large 
Savings  Bank. 

The  cashier,  having  counted  the  money  and  found  it  to  correspond 
in  amount  with  the  total  of  the  teacher’s  memorandum,  inscribes  the 
deposits,  each  scholar’s  separately,  in  bank  books  appropriated  and 
belonging  to  the  pupils  depositing  in  this  way  through  the  agency  of 
the  teacher. 

These  individual  bank  pass-books  are  kept  by  the  instructor  so  long 
as  the  owner  remains  in  the  school.  However,  the  next  day  after 
each  new  deposit  is  made  in  the  large  Savings  Bank,  the  scholar  is 
permitted  to  take  his  book  home  for  the  inspection  of  his  parents,  but 
it  must  be  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  teacher,  promptly  the  next 
day  thereafter. 

When  a  pupil  leaves  the  school,  his  or  her  book  is  delivered  to  his 
or  her  legal  representative,  together  with  any  money  that  may  be  in 
the  school  Savings  Bank  at  the  time;  for  all  which  a  receipt  is  given 
written  on  the  page  of  the  register  whereon  is  the  scholar’s  account. 
The  instructor  notifies  the  large  Savings  Bank  that  such  a  pupil  has 
left  the  school  and  that  his  bank  book  has  been  delivered  to  his  legal 
representative. 


ONE  OF  THE  “FIZZLE”  FAMILY. 

There  was  once  a  very  smart  boy,  whom,  to  begin  with,  we  will  call 
Little  Fizzle.  He  was  one  of  those  wide-awake  boys  who  poke  their 
noses  into  almost  everything  they  see,  and  think  they  know  half  as 
much  again  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  went  to  school  very 
young,  and  his  mother  wanted  to  have  him  learn  to  read  and  w’rite 
well  before  he  did  anything  else;  but  he  preferred  to  study  “geog’fry,” 
grammar,  and  Tithimetic  besides.  As  he  was  so  bright,  he  soon  learned 
to  write  very  badly  spelled  words,  and  could  tell  you  in  quite  incor¬ 
rect  language  what  a  verb  or  an  adverb  was.  If  he  was  likely  to  sa 
Michigan  was  “  bounded  ”  by  Connecticut,  why,  other  boys  of  his 
age,  it  may  be,  never  heard  of  either  place.  For  young  as  he  was, 
you  see  little  Fizzle  had  come  to  a  point  where  he  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  two  ways.  He  could  half  learn  a  little  about  a  great  many 
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things,  or  he  could  well  learn  all  about  a  few  things.  He  made  up 
his  mind  he  would  do  the  first;  and  that’s  the  way  he  went  on,  and 
grew  into  a  big  Fizzle. 

When  he  wanted  to  read  he  never  took  one  nice  story  and  read  it 
every  word,  hut  he  skimmed  over  the  easy  parts  of  a  dozen,  and 
jumbled  them  all  together  in  his  mind.  As  soon  as  he  owned  a  tool¬ 
box,  he  almost  made  a  cart,  and  began  a  fine  table,  and  finished  a 
a  remarkably  pretty  rocking  chair,  which  tipped  over  instead  of  rock¬ 
ing.  But  then  it  was  “so  stupid  ”  to  spend  time  and  trouble  in  mak¬ 
ing  only  one  thing,  and  making  it  perfect. 

As  he  grew  older  people  liked  him,  because  he  could  talk  about  all 
things  under  the  sun,  and  was  really  very  entertaining  if  they  did  not 
want  to  get  any  genuine  information.  He  was  not  worth  a  last 
year’s  almanac  to  anybody  who  was  after  facts. 

He  thought,  when  he  grew  up,  he  would  be  a  lawyer,  but  he  began 
by  studying  medicine.  By-and-by  he  knew  more  about  physic  than 
a  lawyer  needed  to  know,  and  not  half  enough  about  medicine  for  a 
doctor;  than  he  had  a  smattering  of  other  things.  He  painted  big 
animals  whose  skins  were  colored  very  handsomely,  but  whose  legs 
were  not  shaped  like  any  other  living  beast’s.  After  awhile  he  began 
to  wonder  why  he  failed  in  everything  he  tried.  He  grew  poorer  and 
poorer,  while  men  who  had  been  boys  -with  him,  boys  who  had  work¬ 
ed  like  drudges  over  a  few  things,  these  grown  up,  became  great  men, 
rich  men,  famous  doctors,  lawyers,  and  ministers,  while  he  was  a 
little  Fizzle  grown  into  a  big  Fizzle.  Then  folks  began  to  sneer  at 
and  to  snub  him.  Each  year  he  grew  poorer  and  more  discouraged. 
At  twenty  he  had  thought  himself  a  great  genius;  at  forty  he  used  to 
hang  around  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  and  wish  he  had  learned  to  shoe 
horses.  At  sixty  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  a  lawyer,  a  doc¬ 
tor,  or  an  artist,  or  a  blacksmith,  and  he  kept  his  soul  and  body  to¬ 
gether  by  cleaning  old  feather  beds. 

Now,  if  anybody  wants  to  know  how  to  become  such  another  big 
Fizzle,  let  him  begin  at  once  to  be  a  little  one,  to  half  learn  every 
thing  he  begins,  to  begin  something  new  as  soon  as  it  gets  hard  to 
understand  the  last  thing  he  undertook.  Follow  up  such  a  course 
faithfully  and  he  will  not  fail  of  neglect,  self-disgust,  and  a  poverty 
wherein  he  may  not  even  be  able  to  find  old  feathers  to  clean. — Safe¬ 
guard  Almanac. 
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THE  TEACHER’S  ENGLISH. 

[  The  following  was  published  last  spring  by  Supt.  Packard,  of  Wau¬ 
paca  county,  in  the  Educational  Department  of  the  New  London 
Times.  It  contains  a  valuable  fragment  of  experience,  showing  the 
deficiency  of  teachers  or  would  be  teachers,  in  the  art  of  English  com¬ 
position  :  | 

What  knowledge  of  the  English  Language  should  be  required  of  a 
person  applying  for  authority  to  teach  in  our  Common  Schools. 

There  may  be  two  ways  of  looking  at  this  question,  and  thus  two 
answers  given. 

I  have  seen  the  following  definitions  given  of  the  term,  Grammar: 
1st,  “  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly.”  2d. 
u  Grammar  is  the  science  which  teaches  us  to  speak  and  write  cor¬ 
rectly.”  Following  the  first  definition,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
master  of  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  cor¬ 
rectly;  while  it  is  said  he  was  comparatively  ignorant  of  of  tech¬ 
nical  grammar. 

The  English  we  speak  is  of  that  peculiar  form  which  is  talked  by 
our  parents  or  associates.  Happy  indeed  is  he  who  has  been  sur¬ 
rounded  from  birth  by  those  whose  speech  is  conformed  to  perfect 
standards.  But  not  many  escape  acquiring  in  youth  some  tinge  of 
local  dialect,  of  slang  expressions,  or  of  uncouth  terms  and  forms  of 
•construction.  Thus  errors  and  infelicities  are  so  thoroughly  wrought 
into  our  minds,  that  not  all  the  instruction  of  after  life  can  rid  us  of 
them.  Nevertheless  there  are  influences  which  tend  to  repress  and 
eradicate  local  peculiarities  and  individual  errors.  One  of  these  is 
school  instruction.  The  law  makes  it  an  important  part  of  school 
education,  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  The  pupil  of  a 
faithful  and  competent  teacher  is  taught  to  read  and  pronounce;  to 
frame  sentences  with  the  mouth  and-  with  the  pen,  in  a  manner  ac¬ 
cordant  with  that  which  is  accepted  among  the  well  educated  every¬ 
where. 

Social  intercourse  with  those  who  speak  correctly,  shows  us  our 
faults  and  teaches  us  to  correct  them.  Reading  pure  and  undefiled 
English  greatly  helps  us. 

Laying  down  these,  perhaps,  self-evident  propositions,  we  are  in  a 
•condition  to  answer  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

First,  and  above  all,  then,  the  teacher  should  possess  decently  cor- 
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recfc  habits  of  speech.  No  technical  book  knowledge  will  atone  for 
lack  here.  More  than  ever  have  I  been  impressed  with  this  during 
the  past  two  Aveeks.  In  the  late  teachers'  examination  held  in  this 
village,  some  25  sheets  of  foolscap  were  written  over,  in  the  attempts 
of  some  forty  teachers  to  filter  the  brain  accumulations  of  years 
through  the  ends  of  their  fingers.  There  Avere  conspicuous  instances 
of  failure  in  arithmetic  or  other  technical  branches;  but  the  great 
failure  Avith  many  Avas  their  utter  inability  to  construct  an  English 
sentence,  or  spell  common  English  words.  Some,  who,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  can  glibly  conjugate  the  verb  love  in  all  its  modes  and  tenses, 
cannot  by  any  possibility  construct  a  sentence  of  a  dozen  words,  with¬ 
out  glaring  errors  of  orthography  or  syntax.  Ah!  my  gentle  friends, 
“  I  could  a  tale  unfold,'’  but  I  forbear.  A  worse  than  Banquo’s  ghost 
— the  ghost  of  murdered  English — would  haunt  me  till  my  dying 
day,  were  I  to  grant  certificates  to  some  Avho  are,  or  were,  expecting 
them. 


THE  NORTH  POLE. 

Must  we  conclude  that  the  North  Pole  is  really  inaccessible?  It 
appears  to  us  that  annals  of  Arctic  research  justify  no  such  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  attempt  recently  made,  although  supposed  at  the  outset 
to  have  been  directed  along  the  most  promising  of  all  the  routes  here¬ 
tofore  tried,  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Had  there  been  land  extending  northward  (as  Sherard  Osborn  and 
others  opined)  on  the  western  side  of  the  sea  into  which  Robeson 
Channel  opens,  a  successful  advance  might  have  been  made  along 
its  shore  by  sledging.  McClintock,  in  1853,  traveled  1,220  miles  in 
105  days;  Richards,  1,012  miles  in  102  dajrs;  Mecliam,  1,203  miles; 
Hamilton,  1,150  miles  with  a  dog-sledge  and  one  man.  In  1854  Me- 
cham  traveledl,  157  miles  in  only  70  days;  Young  traveled  1,150  miles 
and  McClintock  1,330  miles.  But  these  journeys  were  made  overland 
or  over  unmoving  ice  close  to  a  shore  line.  Over  an  ice-bound  sea 
journeys  of  the  kind  are  quite  impracticable.  But  the  conditions,  Avhile. 
not  more  favorable  in  respect  of  the  existence  of  land,  were  in  other 
respects  altogether  less  favorable  along  the  American  route  than 
along  any  of  the  others  we  have  considered  in  our  brief  sketch  of  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  reach  the  Pole.  The  recent  expedition 
wintered  as  near  as  possible  to  the  region  of  maximum  winter  cold  in 
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the  western  hemisphere,  and  pushed  their  journey  northward  athwart 
the  region  of  maximum  summer  cold.  Along  the  course  pursued  by 
Parry’s  route  the  cold  is  far  less  intense,  in  corresponding  latitudes, 
than  along  the  American  route;  and  cold  is  the  real  enemy  which 
bars  the  way  toward  the  Pole.  All  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
journey  either  have  their  origin  (as  directly  as  the  ice  itself)  in  the 
bitter  Arctic  cold,  or  are  rendered  effective  and  intensified  by  the 
cold.  The  course  to  be  pursued,  therefore,  is  that  indicated  b}^  the 
temperature.  Where  the  July  isotherms,  or  lines  of  equal  summer 
heat,  run  northward,  a  weak  place  is  indicated  in  the  Arctic  barrier; 
where  they  trend  southward,  that  barrier  is  strongest.  Now  there 
are  two  longitudes  in  which  the  July  Arctic  isotherms  run  far  north¬ 
ward  of  their  average  latitude.  One  passes  through  the  Parry  Islands, 
and  indicates  the  sea  north-east  of  Behring’s  Straits  as  a  suitable 
region  for  attack;  the  other  passes  through  Spitzbergen,  and  indicates 
the  course  along  which  Sir  E.  Parry’s  attack  was  made.  The  latter 
is  slightly  the  more  promising  line  of  the  two,  so  far  as  temperature 
is  concerned,  the  isotherm  of  36°  Fahrenheit  (in  July)  running  here 
as  far  north  as  the  77th  parallel,  whereas  its  highest  northerly  range 
in  the  longitude  of  the  Parry  Islands  is  but  about  76°.  The  difference, 
however  is  neither  great  nor  altogether  certain;  and  the  fact  that 
Parry  found  the  ice  drifting  southward,  suggests  the  possibility  that 
that  may  be  the  usual  course  of  oceanic  currents  in  that  region. 
North  of  the  Parry  Islands  the  drift  may  be  northwardly,  like  that 
which  Paj^er  and  Weyprecht  experienced  to  the  north  of  Novaia 
Zemlia.  There  is  one  great  attraction  for  men  of  science  in  the 
route  by  the  Parry  Islands.  The  magnetic  pole  has  almost  certainly 
traveled  into  that  region.  Sir  J.  Ross  found  it,  indeed,  to  be  near  the 
Boothia  Gulf,  far  to  the  east  of  the  Parry  Islands,  in  1837.  But  the 
variations  of  the  needle  all  over  the  world  since  then  indicate  unmis¬ 
takably  that  the  magnetic  poles  have  been  traveling  round  toward 
the  west,  and  at  such  a  rate  that  the  northern  magnetic  pole  has 
probably  nearly  reached  by  this  time  the  longitude  of  Behring’s 
Straits.  The  determination  of  the  exact  present  position  of  the  Pole 
would  be  a  much  more  important  achievement,  so  far  as  science  is 
concerned,  than  a  voyage  to  the  pole  of  rotation. — Selected. 


Wendell  Phillips  thinks  the  letters  of  American  school-girls  infe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  Canadian,  Scotch,  and  Swedish  school-girls. 
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The  Value  of  Drawing  to  Industry. 

All  European  governments  are  agreed  in  tlie  recognition  of  draw¬ 
ing  as  one  of  the  most  directly  and  widely  practical  studies  for  the 
mass  of  the  people.  For  every  industry,  they  deem  it  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance;  all  other  studies  ranking  below  it.  Take  the  carpenter  and 
the  joiner.  Every  part  of  a  house  that  is  decently  made,  from  the 
frame  to  the  stairway  and  mantle,  is  made  from  a  drawing.  The  car¬ 
penter  who  cannot  read  the  drawings  must  work  under  the  direction 
of  another  who  can,  and  at  much  less  less  wages;  and  this,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  is  what  happens  to  nearljr  all  American  carpenters  and  join¬ 
ers  at  the  present  time;  and  although  they  might  be  able  to  read, 
wrrite  and  spell  with  the  greatest  proficiency,  they  could  not  get  as 
high  wages  in  the  market  as  a  workman  who  knows  but  very  little  of 
either,  but  does  yet  know  how  to  read  and  make  drawings  for  his 
daily  work.  The  same  is  true  with  workmen  in  every  branch 
of  industry.  It  is  not  literary  skill  that  is  here  required  so  much  as 
practical  knowledge.  Given  a  hundred  carpenters  who  have  been 
well  taught  in  the  elements  of  drawing  (for  which  the  public  schools 
are  unquestionably  equal),  another  hundred  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  drawing,  and  the  earnings  of  the  first  hundred  will  exceed  the 
earnings  of  the  second  by  at  least  fifty  dollars  a  day,  or  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  a  year.  Now,  what  is  true  of  the  rcarpenter  is  true 
of  the  stone  mason,  the  machinist,  the  engine-builder,  the  bridge- 
builder,  the  carriage-maker,  the  cabinet-maker,  indeed,  of  every  one 
who  constructs  objects  having  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Of  the 
pupils  in  our  public  schools,  a  large  majority,  of  the  boys  at  least, 
will  enter  into  some  of  these  pursuits.  In  face  of  these  facts,  can  it 
be  said  that  drawing  is  a  study  of  no  practical  application?  Can 
any  other  study  be  named  which  has  so  direct  a  practical  bearing 
upon  industry? — J.  T.  Liggett. 


To  our  courts,  the  resort  of  weakness  and  innocence,  we  look  with 
hope  and  joy.  We  boast  with  a  virtuous  pride,  that  no  breath  of 
corruption  has  yet  tainted  their  pure  air.  To  this  department  we 
cannot  ascribe  too  much  importance.  Over  this  we  cannot  watch 
too  jealousljG  Every  encroachment  on  its  independence  we  should 
resent  and  repel,  as  the  chief  wrong  our  country  can  sustain.  —  W. 
E.  Channing. 
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Take  Care  of  Your  Eyes. — Statistics  kept  by  occulists  employed 
in  infirmaries  for  the  eye  diseases,  have  shown  that  the  habit  of  some 
persons  in  facing  a  window  from  which  the  light  falls  direct^  on  the 
eyes  as  well  as  on  the  work,  injures  the  eyes  in  the  end.  The  best  way 
is  to  work  with  a  side  light,  or  if  the  work  needs  strong  illumina¬ 
tion,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  working-table  before  the 
window,  the  lower  portion  of  the  latter  should  be  covered  with  a 
screen,  so  as  to  have  a  top  light  alone,  which  does  not  shine  in  the 
eyes  when  the  head  is  slightly  bent  over  and  downward  towards  the 
work.  In  the  schools  in  Germany  this  matter  has  already  been  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  the  rule  adopted  to  have  all  the  seats  and  tables  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  pupils  never  face  the  windows,  but  only  have  a  side 
light  from  the  left;  and  as  a  light  simultaneously  thrown  from  two 
sides  gives  an  interference  of  shadows,  it  has  been  strictly  forbidden 
to  build  school-rooms  with  windows  on  both  sides,  such  illumination 
having  also  proved  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  We  may  add 
to  this  the  advice  not  to  place  the  lamp  in  front  of  you  when  at  work 
in  the  evening,  but  a  little  to  one  side;  and  never  to  neglect  the  use 
of  a  shade  to  prevent  the  strong  light  shining  in  the  eyes.  This  is 
especial^  to  be  considered  at  the  present  time  when  the  use  of  kero¬ 
sene  lamps,  with  their  intensely  luminous  flames,  becomes  more  and 
more  common. — Manufacturer  and  Builder. 

We  require  professional  training  for  all  other  professional  work. 
But  school  committees  are  crowded  with  applicants  who  have  little 
literary  and  no  professional  training.  The  time  may  come  when  all 
cities  of  the  size  of  Fond  du  Lac  will  have  training  schools  of  their 
own  teachers.  At  present  this  is  impracticable.  It  is  earnestly  re¬ 
commended,  that  in  filling  vacancies,  as  they  may  occur  in  the  future, 
the  preference  be  given  to  our  own  graduates,  who  may  spend  one 
year  in  a  normal  school.  Such  a  policy,  if  consistent^  followed  out, 
would  stimulate  our  own  pupils  to  obtain  the  best  training  within 
their  reach,  and  would  finally  fill  up  our  corps  with  teachers  who 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  system,  and  who  would 
enter  upon  their  work  with  definite  ideas  of  the  requirements  of  the 

school-room. — C.  A.  Hutchins,  Supt.  Fond  du  Lac. 

- # - — 

Free  discussion,  and  liberty  itself,  eloquence  and  freedom  of  speech, 

are  contemporaneous  fires,  and  brighten  and  blaze,  or  languish  and 
go  out  together. — Tristam  Burgess. 
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The  profession  of  teaching,  though  not  usually  classed  with  the 
professions  called  “learned,”  assuredly  has  pre-eminent  right  to  that 
distinctive  appellation.  All  other  things  being  equal,  that  teacher 
will  be  most  successful  wdiose  mind  is  most  richly  stored  with  knowl¬ 
edge.  Such  a  teacher  speaks  “  as  one  having  authority,”  and  his 
pupils,  however  young,  can  readily  distinguish  him  from  the  routinist 
whose  whole  reliance  is  in  the  text-books.  And  if  the  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion  be  to  form  pupils  to  habits  of  thinking,  of  reasoning,  and  of  in¬ 
dependent  study,  no  one  is  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  who  is  not  a  dili¬ 
gent  student  of  the  intellectual  movements  of  his  time.  Now,  the 
distinguishing  intellectual  character  of  the  age  in  which  wre  live  is  its 
scientific  activity,  and  a  true  education  of  the  young  implies  giving 
to  their  thoughts  this  special  direction.  To  do  this,  the  teacher  must 
be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  must  be  alive  to  all  the  phases 
of  scientific  progress,  so  that  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  school-room 
shall  be  in  sympathy  with  the  currents  which  sweep  through  the  great 
world  outside. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

The  conquest  of  liberty  is  not  difficult;  the  question  is,  where  to 
put  it — with  whom  to  intrust  it.  If  to  the  multitude  who  achieved 
it  it  be  committed,  it  will  perish  of  anarchy.  If  national  guards  are 
employed  in  its  defence,  the  bayonets  which  protect  it  are  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  able  to  destroy  it  for  a  military  despotism.  If  to  a  republican 
king  it  be  intrusted,  it  will  have  to  be  regulated  by  state  policy,  and 
fed  on  bread  and  water,  until  the  action  of  her  heart  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  her  tongue,  and  the  power  of  her  arm,  as  under  the  deadly 
incubus,  shall  cease.  There  is  not  in  this  wide  world  a  safe  deposit 
for  liberty,  but  the  hearts  of  patriots,  so  enlightened  as  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  correct  legislation,  and  so  patient  and  disinterested  as  to  prac¬ 
tice  self-denial  and  self-government  for  the  public  good. — Lyman 
Beecher. 

Men  may  mystify  each  other,  and  they  may  stupify  the  monitor 

within  their  own  bosoms,  by  throwing  the  blame  of  perfidy  on  each 

other;  but  it  is  yet  worthy  to  be  remembered,  that  they  act  in  the 

presence  of  a  Being  with  whom  the  night  shineth  as  the  day,  and 

that  they  must  appear  before  the  tribunal  where  there  will  be  “  no 

shuffling.”  Bor  beings  acting  under  these  conditions  there  surely 

can  be  no  wiser  or  better  course,  than  that  of  simple,  unsophisticated 

verit}r,  under  what  conditions  soever  they  may  called  upon  to  act. — 
Brest.  Wayland. 
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OPINIONS. 

NEW  DISTRICT. 

Q.  A  new  district  was  formed  by  division,  the  old  one  retaining 
the  school-house  and  one  officer,  the  other  two  officers  going  into  the 
new  one.  How  are  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the  new  district? 
Do  not  the  other  two  officers  hold  their  offices,  in  the  new  district? 

A.  There-being  no  quorum  left  in  the  old  district,  the  town  clerk 
will  appoint.  The  other  two  cease  to  be  officers,  by  ceasing  to  belong 
to  the  district.  The  town  board  will  call  a  first  meeting,  and  the  new 
district  will  elect  its  own  officers.  (Secs.  2,  3  and  31.) 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  SITE. 

Q.  If  a  town  board  is  called  upon,  under  section  78,  to  establish  a 
site,  can  it  locate  it  in  some  other  place,  near  by,  than  the  one  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  district? 

A.  The  board  has  no  such  power.  When  called  upon,  it  is  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  “  establish  ”  the  site  which  has  been  “  designated  ”  by  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  no  other  one. 

BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 

Q.  Can  a  majority  of  the  board  accept  the  school-house,  when 
built,  if  the  “building  committee  ”  and  one  of  the  board  object? 

A.  No  building  committee  is  known  to  the  school  laws,  except  the 
district  board.  If  such  a  committee  is  appointed,  it  can  simply  ad¬ 
vise;  it  can  be  clothed  with  no  legal  authority.  As  to  acceptance  of 
school-house,  it  might  or  might  not  be  well  for  the  board  to  ask  the 
advice  of  such  a  committee  if  there  is  one,  but  it  is  not  obliged  to 
do  so. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Q.  Tf  all  the  voters  in  the  district  but  one,  and  one  member  of  the 
board,  are  in  favor  of  opening  the  school-house  for  meetings,  can  the 
other  two  members  of  the  board  prevent  it? 

A.  The  majority  of  the  board  have  the  legal  control  of  the  matter. 
It  might  be  unwise  for  them,  however,  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
known  wishes  of  the  district. 
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POWERS  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Q.  Can  the  board  allow  school  to  be  taught  on  two  or  three  Sat¬ 
urdays  to  make  up  lost  time? 

A.  If  the  board  and  teacher  so  agree,  it  is  not  unlawful.  The 
agreement  should  be  endorsed  on  the  contract. 

Q.  Can  the  board  introduce  book-keeping  as  a  branch  of  study  in 
school? 

A.  This  may  be  done,  under  section  55;  and  ought  to  be  done, 
where  there  are  large  scholars.  It  is  only  a  mixture  of  writing  and  a 
little  arithmetic. 

Q.  Where  there  are  several  teachers,  can  a  board  require  them  to 
hold  Teachers1  Meetings,  on  Saturdays,  the  contract  requiring  them 
to  teach  but  20  days  for  a  month? 

A.  If  there  was  a  rule  or  usage  to  that  effect,  the  teachers  should 
conform  to  it.  If  there  was  no  such  rule  or  requirement,  when  the 
contracts  were  made,  the  board  could  not  demand  it.  Still,  if  re¬ 
quested  to  meet,  it  would  be  better  to  do  so.  Teachers  owe  some¬ 
thing  more  to  their  duties  than  the  five  daj^s  of  six  hours  each 
actually  spent  in  teaching. 

Q.  Must  the  board  adopt  and  introduce  Readers  voted  for  by  the 
district  ? 

A.  It  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  do  so.  It  might  be  just  as 
well  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  the  board  can  judge 
for  itself. 

SUSPENSION — EXPULSION. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  suspend  a  pupil? 

A.  Yes,  if  the  good  of  the  school  imperatively  requires  it;  but  he 
should  immediately  refer  the  matter  to  the  board. 

Q.  Can  a  pupil  be  expelled,  where  no  rules  have  been  made? 

A.  Yes,  when  flagrant  misconduct,  or  gross  immorality  renders  it 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

OBLIGATIONS  AND  POWERS  OF  TEACHER. 

Q.  Must  a  teacher  teach  more  than  20  daj^s  for  a  month,  if  the 
contract  reads  22? 

A.  The  teacher  must  carry  out  the  contract.  The  law  does  not 
forbid  a  larger  number  than  20. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  require  a  pupil  who  has  failed  in  his  lesson  ,to 
go  home  with  him,  after  school,  to  learn  and  recite  it? 
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A.  This  would  be  inadmissable.  If  detained  for  that  purpose,  it 
should  be  at  the  school-house. 

TAXES. 

Q.  The  town  clerk  assessed  $225  upon  our  district  when  he  should 
have  assessed  $325;  how  shall  we  get  the  other  100? 

A.  It  can  be  voted  assessed  and  collected  in  the  district,  under  sec¬ 
tion  64. 

Q.  The  town  clerk  apportioned  $22  too  much  as  our  part  of  the 
district  tax,  it  being  a  joint  district;  must  we  pay  it? 

A.  You  can  resist  payment,  if  you  deem  it  advisable,  but  perhaps 
you  can  have  it  made  right  next  year  by  mutual  understanding. 

SPRING  ELECTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Q.  Are  not  county  superintendents  to  be  elected  this  spring  by  a 
law  passed  last  winter?  It  is  so  understood  here. 

A.  No  such  law  was  passed  last  winter,  though  erroneously  so 
stated  in  some  newspapers.  Such  a  law  is  now  pending,  (March  5.) 

FREE  HIGH-SCHOOL. 

Q.  Must  the  town  clerk  give  notice  of  the  intention  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  free  high-school,  if  requested  ? 

A.  It  may  be  held  to  be  his  duty,  if  twelve  voters  request  it. 

TARDINESS. 

Q.  Would  the  law  sustain  a  teacher  who  should  make  a  rule  that 
tardy  pupils  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  school-room  until 
recess?  What  do  you  think  of  such  a  rule? 

A.  Tardiness  is  of  course  a  great  annoyance.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  far  the  courts  would  sustain  rules  excluding  pupils  from  school 
for  being  late.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  good  policy  to  turn  tardy 
pupils  into  the  street,  perhaps  to  get  into  mischief;  perhaps  to  suffer 
from  cold,  waiting  outside;  certainly  to  lose  more  time.  Persuasion, 
attractive  exercises  in  the  morning,  an  attractive  school,  privation  of 
recess,  retention  after  school,  final  degradation  to  a  lower  class  if  all 
fails,  would  perhaps  be  better  remedies. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Q.  Has  a  county  superintendent  any  legal  power  to  compel  teach¬ 
ers  to  attend  examinations  in  their  respective  inspection  districts? 
Or  can  he  refuse  any  teacher  an  examination  if  he  should  attend  in 
another  district  more  convenient  for  him? 

A.  There  is  no  compulsion  in  the  matter.  The  inspection  districts 
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are  formed  for  general  convenience.  The  law  does  not  confine  a 
teachers  privilege  of  examination  to  a  special  district.  Teachers 
should  not  unnecessarily  go  to  other  districts  than  the  one  they  live 
in,  but  superintendents  are  not  arbitrarily  to  refuse  examination  to  a 
teachers  in  all  inspection  districts  but  the  one  they  happen  to  live  in 
at  the  time  of  the  examinations.  Absence,  sickness,  intention  to 
teach  in  a  different  part  of  the  county,  etc.,  might  be  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  seeking  examination  in  some  other  district. 

SCHOOL  CLOSED  FROM  SICKNESS. 

Q.  There  have  been  several  schools  closed  about  here,  on  account 
of  sickness;  do  the  teachers  lose  the  time? 

A.  Not  unless  they  consent  to.  The  general  principle  is  that  per¬ 
sons  hired  by  the  month,  and  standing  ready  to  do  their  work,  are 
entitled  to  their  wages.  If  a  teacher  finds  other  employment  while 
waiting  for  school  to  re-open,  that  should  be  considered,  and  a  week 
or  two’s  time  might  be  made  up  perhaps  with  little  sacrifice. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  What  is  the  import  of  the  words  “  a  qualified  teacher  of  the 

i* 

town  of - ,”  in  the  form  of  a  contract  with  a  teacher,  given  in  the 

school  code? 

A.  The  form  has  not  been  altered  since  town  superintendents  ex¬ 
amined.  The  words  then  implied  that  the  teacher  held  a  certificate 
for  the  town  in  which  he  was  contracting  to  teach.  Now,  his 
certificate  is  for  the  county,  unless  11  limited.” 

Q.  A  teacher  taught  five  months  without  a  license  and  the  board 
refuses  to  pay  her  unless  the  superintendent  gives  her  a  license  for 
the  teaching  she  has  done.  Has  the  superintendent  power  to  grant 
such  a  license? 

A.  Certainly  not.  The  law  contemplates  no  retroactive  certificates. 

Q.  Can  the  schoolmaster  vote  at  a  district  meeting,  there  being  a  tie? 

A.  Not  legally,  unless  he  is  a  legal  resident  of  the  district? 

Q.  Suppose  he  offers  to  vote,  is  challenged,  and  swears  in  his  vote? 

A.  His  vote  would  change  the  result,  but  if  an  appeal  were  taken 
and  it  was  proved  that  he  was  not  a  legal  voter,  the  action  would  be 
set  aside. 

Q.  If  a  superintendent  intends  to  annul  a  certificate  because  of  a 
teacher’s  known  immorality,  and  lie  has  suddenly  left  for  parts  un¬ 
known,  how  can  he  give  the  required  notice  of  his  intention? 

A.  It  is  sufficient  to  leave  it  at  his  last  and  usual  place  of  residence. 
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From  tlic  constant  stream  of  correspondence,  not  intended  for  publication, 
which  flows  into  our  office,  the  following  more  or  less  interesting  waifs  have 
been  for  some  time  stranded  in  one  of  the  pigeon  holes  of  the  editorial  desk. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

An  intelligent  town  clerk,  a  Scandinavian  by  birth,  and  residing  in  a  northern 
county,  among  a  population  chiefly  of  Danes  and  Scandinavians,  writes: 

While  I  write  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing,  which  is  the 
great  stumbling  block  to  the  success  of  the  schools  here — the  irregular  attends 
ance  or  non-attendance  of  many  of  the  children.  From  your  reports  I  found 
other  places  suffering  from  the  same  evil,  but  the  district  clerks’  reports 
brought  it  more  vividly  to  my  attention  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  place 
can  equal  this.  From  district  No.  3  in  this  town  were  reported,  in  1875,  28 
children  of  school  age,  and  in  1876,33  children  of  school  age.  During  the  last 
school  year,  school  w’as  taught  100  days.  No.  of  children  attending  school, 
tw’o!  Average  attendance,  two!  Can  it  be  any  worse  in  any  other  place? 

A  few’  of  the  children  had  to  go  three  miles  to  the  school-house,  but  most  of 
them  lived  within  a  couple  of  m:les.  Several  lived  within  one  mile,  on  good 
roads  and  had  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  attending  school,  except  the  crim¬ 
inal  negligence  of  their  parents. 

The  other  districts  in  the  town  show  better  attendance,  but  even  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  I  live  and  where  I  have  taught  ten  months,  there  are  several 
who  neglect  to  send  their  children,  under  divers  excuses;  although  since  the 
district  has  decided  to  furnish  free  text-books  the  attendance  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved. 

Some  refused  to  send  their  children  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  poor 
to  buy  books  for  them,  and  when  offered  free  use  of  them  by  the  teacher,  they 
claimed  they  wrould  not  accept  his  charily.  Now  there  are  none  that  can  re¬ 
fuse  to  send  their  children  on  that  ground;  neither  can  they  oblige  the  teacher 
to  let  children  use  any  book  which  they  see  fit  to  bring  to  school.  What 
teacher  can  refuse  to  let  eaeh  child  have  a  different  kind  of  a  book,  when  the 
alternative  is  (the  parents  will  not  buy  new  books)  the  children  must  study 
those  books  or  stay  at  home? 

Some  children  have  too  much  wrork  to  do  at  home,  and  for  that  reason  can 
not  attend  school.  This  is,  however,  mostly  imaginary,  and  an  excuse  which 
should  not  be  regarded.  In  many  instances  a  child  that  attends  school  per¬ 
forms  twice  as  much  wrork  at  home  as  the  child  who  is  kept  home  to  perform 
it.  The  companionship  of  his  mates  invigorates  him  both  in  mind  and  body. 
The  temporary  gain  of  a  few  dollars  is  a  poor  excuse  for  depriving  a  child  of 
an  education. 

Some  foreign  parents  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school  before  they  can 
read  and  write  their  native  language.  There  are  several  other  reasons  for  the 
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non-attendance  of  children,  but  these  you  are  probably  more  acquainted  with 
than  I  am. 

Now  I  would  ask  would  not  a  law  obliging  parents  to  secure  for  their  children 
an  education  be  a  benefit  ?  It  may  be  it  is  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  the 
people  to  force  them  to  send  their  children  to  the  common  schools ,  but  should 
they  not  be  obliged  to  give  their  children  a  chance  for  an  education  in  some 
way  ? 

In  Denmark  the  parents  are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  from 
their  7th  to  their  14tli  year,  or  pay  a  fine  for  every  day  they  stay  out,  as  follows: 
during  the  first  month  about  2  cents,  during  the  second,  4  cents;  during  the 
third,  8  cents;  and  so  on.  The  value  of  money  there  is  to  the  common  people 
more  than  three  times  what  it  is  here.  If  the  children  are  kept  away  from 
school  they  have  to  be  examined  twice  a  year,  and  show  an  ordinary  degree  of 
intelligence.  Would  not  a  suitable  modification  of  such  a  system  be  a  benefit 
here? 

I  fear  that  I  have  been  transgressing  on  your  goodwill,  by  writing  this  long 
and  unimportant  letter,  full  well  knowing  that  you  are  burdened  with  over, 
work  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  knowing  by  your  work  that  you  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  education  of  all  at  heart,  I  concluded  to  write,  as  I  felt  inclined' 

L. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  following  suggestion  comes  from  an  intelligent  source: 

In  examining  the  High  School  Law,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  improvement  in  one  respect,  at  least,  instead  of  making  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  in  a  place  the  basis  of  apportionment,  the  number  of  scholars 
who  have  pursued  higher  studies  for  thirteen  -weeks,  after  passing  the  required 
examination  would  seem  the  more  common  sense  basis. 

If  this  can  be  done,  and  a  stated  examination  held,  conducted  by  the  county 
superintendent  or  some  other  suitable  person  not  connected  with  the  school, 
and  the  per  centage  obtained  by  each  school  published,  a  healthy  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  schools,  to-wns,  counties,  etc.,  might  be  excited,  which  would  impart  new 
life  to  the  interests  of  sound  scholarship.  C.  C.  B. 

- - 

EXAMINATIONS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  great  good  would  result  from  county  superintendent’s 
arranging  for  an  examination  of  each  school,  at  least  as  often  as  twice  a  term, 
in  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  such  other  studies  as  might  be  practicable,  and  as¬ 
certaining  the  per  centage  of  correct  answers  and  how  much  each  teacher  has 
been  able  to  raise  the  percentage  during  the  interval,  and  publishing  the  result  in 
such  local  papers  as  would  be  willing  to  publish,  thus  securing  a  healthful 
rivalry  among  the  districts  and  also  among  the  towns. 
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2.  It  seems  desirable  that  some  way  should  be  devised  to  render  the  marking 
of  teachers’ certificates  a  more  reliable  index  of  scholarship.  A  few  years 
ago,  I  was  present  at  an  examination  and  was  requested  by  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  to  aid  him  in  looking  over  and  marking  examination  papers.  I  did 
so,  and  in  looking  over  one  of  the  papers,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  mark  an  an' 
swer  to  a  question  in  history.  As  the  superintendent  was  busy  I  asked  another 
who  was  also  assisting  how  he  would  mark  it.  He  replied:  “I  think  one  who 
cannot  give  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  that,  is  not  fit  to  teach  history.  I 
should  mark  it  zero.”  Feeling  that  this  would  be  rather  severe,  I  showed  it 
to  another,  and  he  said,  “The  answer  is  not  very  clearly  expressed,  the  person 
was  probably  a  little  disconcerted,  but  it  shows  that  it  is  understood,  I  should 
mark  it  10.” 

As  the  certificates  were  in  part  at  least  distributed  before  leaving  the  room 
by  the  superintendent,  it  must  have  been  on  the  basis  of  our  marking,  and 
thus  two  certificates  would  have  been  given  to  two  different  persons  which 
would  be  a  more  satisfactory  index  of  the  standard  of  the  examiner,  than  of 
the  scholarship  of  the  person  examined. 

A  partial  remedy  would  result  from  requiring  one  person  to  do  the  entire 
marking,  but  then  the  standards  of  different  superintendents  vary. 

C.  C.  Bayley. 


GRAMMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

Please  give  your  opinion  of  the  word  “near”  in  the  following  sentence: 

“  Washington  was  buried  near  the  Potomac.”  In  what  case  is  Potomac  and 
why?  I  have  three  grammars  and  a  dictionary,  that  call  “near”  an  adverb, 
and  supply  the  preposition  “to”  to  govern  the  case  of  ‘Potomac,’  while  a  neigh¬ 
bor  has  a  grammar  that  calls  “  near  ”  a  preposition.  Which  is  right?  Is  not 
Webster  considered  the  standard  authority? 

1 Sparta,  Jan.  18,  1877.  W.  B. 

At  a  Teachers’  Association,  held  at  this  place  to-day,  there  was  a  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  following,  viz:  “  I  knew  of  her  making  the 
bonnet,”  the  analysis  of  which  was  to  be  referred  to  you.  Please  send  me  the 
same  and  oblige.  L.  R.  B. 

Elroy,  Feb.  19,  1877. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTION. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  summer  of  1875  at  the  June  examination  at  Annapolis. 
Md..  for  admission  as  cadet  midshipman  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
was  the  following  example  in  arithmetic: 

Find  to  five  decimal  places  the  sum  of  the  fractions — 

llilll  1  1  i 

.  .  .  .  -  -  _ _ .«• _  -  -  £Ul(i  •——— 

l’  2’  2.3’  2.3.4  2.3.45’  2.3.4.5.61  2.3.4.5.6.7’  2.3  4.5.6.7.8’  2  8.4.5.6.78.9  ’ 

I  have  never  seen  these  dots  used  in  any  arithmetic  that  I  have  studied.  I 
3-Vol.VlI,  No.  3. 
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have  shown  the  example  to  several  teachers  (among  them  a  county  superin¬ 
tendent)  hut  no  one  coulcl  give  the  meaning  of  the  dots.  Will  you  please 
write  and  explain  to  me  their  meaning. 

Almond ,  Wis.,  Dec.  5,  1876.  O.  J.  F. 

■ - »-•-« - 

From  an  Appreciative  Subscriber. 

Either  my  appetite  is  unusually  keen  or  else  the  January  number  of  the 
Journal  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  issued.  As  the  first  of  a  new  year  it 
is  certainly  a  worthy ,  and  should  be  an  influential  representative  of  the  educa 
tional  spirit  of  our  State. 

The  first  article  of  this  number  more  than  compensates  for  the  total  expense 
of  several  years’  subscription.  Its  teachings  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
thought  of  every  teacher  and  friend  of  higher  education.  It  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  whetstone  to  ills  readers,  that  shall  sharpen  the  intellectual  weapons 
with  which  to  combat  the  opposition  (not  formidable  indeed,  but  nevertheless 
opposition)  to  the  high  school,  and  all  above  it. 

More  articles  of  a  like  spirit  upon  themes  equally  important  and  practical 
in  their  bearings  upon  our  educational  work  are  needed  to  strengthen  the 
feeble  knees  of  those  kindly  disposed  to  a  good  system  in  all  its  grades,  and 
also,  to  turn  from  their  idols  the  blind  worshipers  of  the  “  three  R’s.” 

Other  matters  are  in  mind  to  speak,  but  I’ll  not  weary  you. 

Please  send  the  Journal  to  the  following  teachers  of  Janesville. 

*  *  * 

I  trust  this  is  but  a  drop  before  the  shower. 

Respectfully  yours,  R.  W.  B. 

Janesville ,  Feb.  15,  1877. 


LETTER  FROM  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

[The  State  Superintendent  recently  received  a  letter  from  the  Principal  ot 
Wahpanucka  Institute,  Chickasaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  which  contains 
some  points  of  interest.  One  or  two  years  ago,  the  writer  sought  some  in¬ 
formation,  and  in  sending  it  the  Superintendent  asked  to  be  favored  in  return 
with  some  salient  facts  in  the  educational  status  of  that  terra  incognita .] 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  you  for  favors  long  since  received.  I  w'ould 
have  answered  sooner,  but  I  refrained  from  doing  so,  thinking  I  might  be  able 
to  send  you  our  school  law's.  I  am  sorry  to  state  that,  with  all  the  wealth  of 
this  people  (and  they  are  the  richest  people  on  the  continent),  the  school  law?s 
are  such  as  no  enlightened  nation  would  put  in  print. 

We  have  four  academies  or  so-called  high  schools,  with  several  common 
schools.\Tlie  said  schools  are  in  this,  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  cost  it^about 
$60,000  annualty.  My  school  costs  the  Nation  $7,425  yearly,  for  teaching  and 
oarding  for  ten  months,  45  pupils. 
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There  are  some  very  beautiful  young  ladies,  almost  white,  in  my  school,  who 
are  an  honor  to  auy  one  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  Indians. 

By  the  way,  I  am  offering  $40  per  month,  with  board  and  washing,  to  a 
cuitable  lady  to  assist  me.  She  must  be  in  possession  of  a  first  class  certificate, 
be  able  and  willing  to  oversee  in  domestic  matters,  and  be  willing  to  wait  on 
the  sick. 

A  lady  of  experience  in  teaching,  who  understands  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  suitable  for  school  and  church,  one  who  would  take  an  interest  in  all 
the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  may  have  an  almost  permanent  situation.  Please 
put  me  in  communication  with  such  a  one. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  Alex.  Carroll. 

Boggy  Depot ,  Indian  Territory ,  Jan.  26,  1877. 
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A  FORTUNATE  ESCAPE. 

We  are  barely  able  this  month,  before  going  to  press,  to  refer  to  the  narrow 
escape  of  our  school  system  from  one  of  the  greatest  perils  that  has  threatened 
it  since  its  organization.  One  of  the  most  shameless  and  wanton  conspiracies 
ever  organized  for  private  ends,  under  the  false  pretense  of  public  advantage, 
has  just  been  frustrated  by  the  prompt  and  indignant  opposition  of  the  edu. 
cational  forces,  and  the  disinterested  press  of  the  State. 

A  scheme  was  meditated  and  planned,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  by  the  needy  and  desperate  newspapers  of  the  capital, 
to  secure  for  themselves ,  for  half  a  generation,  the  monopoly  of  publishing  all  the  text 
books  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin.  At  a  late  day  during  the  session  of 
the  present  legislature  the  plot  was  sprung,  and  pushed  with  all  the  energy  of 
desperation,  by  the  trio  of  conspirators,  with  the  aid  of  such  members  of  the 
upper  house  as,  either  through  interest,  or  ignorance  of  the  character  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  tfie  scheme,  were  induced  to  lend  it  countenance  and  support. 

Before  these  words  are  read,  the  forced  modification  of  the  original  plan, 
and  its  passage  in  the  Senate;  the  overwhelming  defeat  it  suffered  in  the 
Assembly;  the  violent  and  scandalous  abuse  of  the  State  Superintendent  and 
the  President  of  the  State  University,  by  the  disappointed  newspapers  of  Mad¬ 
ison;  and  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  scheme  by  the  press  and  educa¬ 
tors  of  Wisconsin,  will  be  well  known  in  every  district  and  hamlet. 

Further  reference  to  this  subject  in  the  present  issue,  is  impossible;  but  tne 
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readers  of  the  Journal  may  expect  to  see  in  its  pages  next  moatli  a  pretty  full 
and  care  fully  prepared  history  of  this  scandal,  from  the  pen  of  the  State  Su¬ 
perintendent.  He  is  in  possession  of  information  relating  to  the  matter  which  the 
interests  of  education  and  the  interests  of  honest  government  alike  require  should  be 
circulated  and  known  everywhere  throughout  the  State. 


The  State  Examination  for  1877. 

Triie  State  Superintendent  has  already  issued,  some  months  earlier  than  usual, 
the  announcement  of  the  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  State  Teachers' 
Certificates.  This  has  been  done  in  order  that  teachers  who  desire  to  attend 
tnay  know,  thus  early  in  the  year,  all  the  conditions,  and  may  be  enabled  to 
make  some  systematic  preparation  for  the  trial.  We  print  the  announcement 
In  full,  and  desire  at  this  time  to  call  special  attention  to  this  important  subject. 

As  we  said  last  month,  “  Some  hundreds  of  teachers  could  not  do  a  wiser 
thing :thrn  to  commence  at  once  systematic  preparation  for  securing  a  State 
certificate.”  An  additional  year  is  allowed,  if  necessary,  after  the  first  exami¬ 
nation,  to  complete  the  work;  and,  with  this  privilege,  the  task  of  securing  a 
certificate  is  certainty,  to  many  scores  of  intelligent,  scholarly,  and  ambitious 
young  teachers,  within  the  bounds  of  easy  accomplishment. 

From"our  point  of  view,  the  chief  advantage  in  a  State  certificate  is  a  sub¬ 
jective  one.  It  gives  a  feeling  of  independence  and  manliness.  It  enhances 
self-respect.  It  makes  one  feel  that  he  honestly  belongs  to  the  profession,  and 
is  not  a  “  casual  ”  or  a  quack.  The  State  Certificate  is  to  the  teacher  what  the 
diploma  is  to  the  physician,  a  permanent  evidence  of  honest  preparation  and 
honorable'litness.  To  him  wdio  has  a  university  or  college  diploma,  the  cer 
lificate  is  of  course  less  valuable  in  this  respect;  but  since  the  former  has  no 
■recognition  in  the  school  law,  even  the  graduate,  if  he  desires  to  teach,  finds  in 
the  latter  that  independence  which  is  generally  most  prized  by  the  best  cultured. 
IFrom  a  more  material  and  practical  point  of  view,  the  “freedom  of  the 
State,”  involved  in  a  certificate  is  of  great  advantage.  School  Boards  often, 
perhaps  generally,  rate  a  State  Certificate  above  a  college  diploma.  They  con¬ 
sider  it  the  better  evidence  of  qualification  for  teaching.  It  commands  posi¬ 
tion  and  money  more  certainly  than  any  other  evidence  of  mere  attainments. 

Again,  to  those  not  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  collegiate  or  normal  school 
course,  the  State  examination  offers  an  incentive  to  self  culture.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  residence  and  study  in  any  particular  place.  Home  study,  may  find  in 
the  examination  the  same  reward  as  university  study.  Let  there  be  proper 
knowledge  of  the  subjects,  -with  sufficient  successful  experience  in  the  school 
room,  and  the  required  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

We  hope  these  words  will  incite  in  many  young  teachers  who  read  them,  a 
determination  to  take  advantage  of  this  means  for  the  promotion  and  reward  of 
home  studies.  If  the  college  or  normal  school  course  is  out  of  the  question,  let 
ilie  Examination  Course  be  pursued.  Let  an  honorable  ambition  reach  out  after 
something  that  shall  promise  additional  strength,  honor,  and  profit  in  the  future. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ACTION. 

So  far  as  we  have  discovered,  the  only  acts  of  a  general  nature,  passed  by 
the  legislature  just  adjourned,  which  affect  the  public  schools,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Chapter  102  forbids  county  superintendents,  school  officers  and  teachers,, 
under  penalty,  to  act  as  agents  for  school-books,  etc. 

Chapter  184  makes  it  lawful  for  school  boards  to  admit  persens  of  foreign 
birth  over  20  years  of  age  to  the  public  schools,  upon  their  making  declara¬ 
tion  that  they  desire  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  better* 

Chapter  232  authorizes  the  purchase  of  250  copies  of  Webster’s  Dictionary, 
but  fixes  the  maximum  price  to  be  paid  at  $0  instead  of  .$8  as  heretofore. 
This  will  simply  have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  any  until  another 
legislature  assembles.  It  was  a  slight  spasm  of  the  “  cheap-book  ”  fever. 

Chapter  249  adds  a  section  to  the  free  high  school  law  which  enables  cities 
to  avail  themselves  more  readily  of  the  benefits  of  the  law. 

We  shall  give  the  text  of  these  laws,  so  far  as  necessaiy,  in  our  next  issue* 

A  bill  for  a  Stare  school  tax  was  introduced  but  did  not  meet  with  much,  at¬ 
tention  or  favor.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  it  seems,  when  the  unselfish  edu¬ 
cational  sentiment  of  a  Wisconsin  legislature  is  strong  enough  for  the  passage 
of  so  beneficent  a  measure.  But  the  time  will  come,  and  it  is  not  so  great  a 
misfortune  to  wait  as  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  law  enacted  prematurely  and 
repealed. 

Three  different  bills  were  introduced  looking  to  “  State  uniformity  ”  and 
cheapness  in  the  matter  of  school-books.  The  first  two  were  killed  without 
getting  very  far.  Of  the  three,  that  known  as  the  “Sylvester  Bill”  was  the 
least  objectionable.  It  provided  substantially  that  llie  State  Superintendent 
should  select  books  (to  be  approved  by  the  presidents  of  the  Normal  Schools), 
and  obtain  favorable  terms  of  supply,  and  that  all  school  boards  should  within 
two  years  adopt  from  those  selected,  and  make  no  change  for  five  years. 

But  the  third  one,  which  may  perhaps  be  styled  the  “  Impecunious  Madison 
Printers’  Bill,”  was  the  monstrosity  of  the  session.  It  was  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Davis  of  this  county,  and  passed  the  Senate,  13  to  19,  but  so  emasculated 
by  amendments  that  it  would  perhaps  have  been  nearly  or  quite  inoperative  if 
it  had  become  a  law.  By  the  time  it  came  up  in  the  Assembly  however,  63. 
members  had  got  their  eyes  well  opened,  and  only  27  voted  for  it.  But  for  the 
timely  protests  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the  President  of  the  University 
and  other  friends  of  education,  as  well  as  the  earnest  opposition  of  a  portion 
of  the  press,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  measure  would  have  succeeded.  Its 
history,  mystery  and  iniquity  will  yet  be  made  known  to  the  people  of  the 
State. 

A  bill,  the  design  of  which  was  to  place  some  restrictions  upon  the  size, 
shape  and  formation  of  school-districts;  upon  the  building  of  unnecessarily 
expensive  school-houses,  and  upon  the  levy  of  excessive  and  unjust  taxes  for 
school  purposes — in  other  words  to  restrain  the  acts  of  a  certain  class  of  per¬ 
sons  known  as  “  professional  tax-tliieves,”  failed  to  become  a  law.  Non-resi- 
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dent  land  owners  must  therefore  continue  to  be  plundered,  except  as  they  c  an 
find  redress  through  the  courts. 

A  second  attempt  to  change  the  time  of  the  election  of  county  superintend¬ 
ents  to  spring  also  failed.  This  is  not  to  be  regretted  if  it  is  possible  to  get  at 
some  other  mode  of  creating  these  officers  than  by  popular  election. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  legislature  did  little  this  winter  for 
the  cause  of  education,  it  abstained  from  doing  some  seriously  threatened 
mischief.  The  conviction  we  think  is  constantly  increasing  in  the  State  tlia  ^ 
the  great  change  needed  first  and  foremost,  is  the  town  system.  This  would 
cause  many  evils  and  anomalies  to  disappear,  would  settle  the  text-book  ques¬ 
tion,  would  greatly  equalize  both  the  benefits  and  the  burdens  of  the  schools, 
and  would  prepare  ilie  way  for  a  State  school  tax. 

It  should  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  legislature  that  it  refused  to  m  ed 
die  with  the  school-month. 


STATE  TEACHER’S  EXAMINATION. 

The  regular  examination  or  candidates  for  State  Teachers’ Certificates  will 
be  held  at  Madison,  commencing  Tuesday,  August  7,  1877,  at  8:30,  a.  m.  The 
examiners  for  the  current  year  are  President  W.  D.  Parker,  of  River  Falls 
Professor  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater,  and  Professor  S.  H.  Carpenter,  of 
Madison. 

Applicants  for  Certificates  will  be  examined  in  the  following  branches  of 
study : 

(1.)  For  an  unlimited  State  Certificate,  the  branches  now  required  for  a  first 
grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English  Literature,  and  the 
rudiments  of  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Political  Economy,  General  His¬ 
tory  and  Mental  Philosoplry. 

This  Certificate  will  be  issued  only  to  those  who  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  nine  terms. 

(2.)  For  a  limited  (five  years)  State  Certificate,  the  branches  now  required 
for  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English  Literature  and 
the  rudiments  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

This  certificate  will  be  issued  only  to  those  who  present  satistactory  evidence 
of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  three  terms. 

Applicants  who  fail  in  any  of  the  branches  required  for  either  of  the  above 
certificates,  may  present  themselves  for  re-examination  in  studies  within  one 
year.  A  re-examination  in  the  branches  in  which  they  were  successful  will 
not  be  required. 

The  following  will  be  the  Order  of  Examination: 

Tuesday ,  August  1th ,  Arithmetic,  Orthography,  and  Orthoepy,  English  Gram¬ 
mar  with  Analysis,  Reading  and  Oral  Exercises. 

Wednesday ,  August  8th ,  Algebra,  Civil  Government,  Geography,  LTnited 
States  History,  English  Literature,  Penmanship,  and  Oral  Exercises. 

Thursday ,  August  §th,  Geometry,  Mental  Philosphy,  Natural  Philosophy, 
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Physiology,  Botany,  Theory  of  Teaching,  and  Oral  Exercises. 

Friday ,  August  10 th}  Political  Economy,  Chemistry,  General  History,  Geol¬ 
ogy,  Botany,  and  Oral  Exercises. 

There  will  be  three  sessions  daily: — 8:30,  a.  m.,  to  12:30,  p.  m. — 3  to  5,  p.  m. 
— 7 :30  to  9 :30,  p.  m. 

EDWARD  SEARING, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Madison ,  February  2G,  1877. 


SPRING  INSTITUTES. 


County. 

Place. 

Dane  (2).. . . 

Oregon . 

Fond  du  Lac 

Fond  du  Lac . 

Portage  .... 

Plover . 

Dodge,  (1).. 

Juneau . 

Monroe . 

Sparta . 

Dane,  (1). . . 

Sun  Prairie . 

Juneau  . 

Wonewoc . 

Columbia  . . 

Portage . 

Iowa . 

Dodgeville . 

LaFayette. . 

Shullsburg . 

Crawford . . . 

Wauzeka . 

Jefferson. . . 

Ft.  Atkinson . 

Rock,  (2). . . 

Milton . 

Waukesha.. 

Waukesha . 

Marquette. . 

Westfield . 

Sauk . 

Spring  Green . 

Richland. . . 

Richland  Center... 

Pierce . 

Rock  Elm  Centre. . . 

St.  Croix... 

New  Richmond. . . . 

Eau  Claire. 

Augusta . 

Dunn . 

Menomonie . 

Pepin . 

Durand. . . . 

Time.  Duration.  Conductor 

March  19 _  1  week.  Prof.  Graham. 

March  26 -  1  week . , 

April  2 .  1  week . 

April  9 .  1  week . 

April  16 .  1  week . 

March  19 —  1  week.  Prof.  McGregor. 

March  26. . . .  1  week . 

April  2 .  1  week . 

April  9 .  1  week . 

April  16 .  1  week . 

April  23 .  1  week . 

March  19 -  1  week.  Prof.  Salisbury 

March  26 _  1  week . 

April  2 .  1  week.  . 

April  9 .  1  week . . 

April  16 .  1  week . 

April.  23 .  1  week . 

March  5 .  1  week.  Prof.  Thayer. 

March  19 _  1  week . 

March  26 _  1  week . 

April  2 .  1  week . 

April  9 .  1  week . . 


N.  B. — No  money  can  be  paid  by  the  Committee  this  Spring  for  lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  Institutes. 


EDWARD  SEARING, 
W.  H.  CHANDLER, 


Madison,  March  7,  1877. 


Institute  Committee 


Some  of  the  above  Institutes  will  be  in  session  before  the  March  number 
reaches  our  subscribers,  the  issue  of  which  has  been  unexpectedly  delayed 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Normal  Higher  Arithmetic.  Ity  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Principal,. 

and  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  in  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  and  author 

of  several  Mathematical  works.  Phila.:  Sower,  Potts  &  Co. 

This  treatise  is  designed  to  meet  the  want  of  a  work  embodying  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  arithmetic  to  the  higher  needs  of  the  business  world.  It  contains  nu¬ 
merous  problems  such  as  occur  in  wholesale  and  custom-house  business,  fire,, 
marine,  and  life-insurance,  banking,  annuity,  and  trust  companies,  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering,  and  various  other  branches  of  business,  and  thus 
covers  a  ground  not  covered  by  ordinary  works.  The  book  is  well  printed,, 
contains  500  pages,  and  is  sold  for  $1.38. 

Lee  and  SnEPARD,  of  Boston,  are  just  issuing  a ‘-Young  Folks’  Book  of 
American  Explorers,”  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  “  Young  Folk’s  History 
of  the  United  States,”  by  T.  W.  Higginson.  We  predict  that  it  will  prove 
highly  attractive.  The  title  should  be,  rather  “  Explorers  of  America.”  Kane,. 
Hayes,  Hall,  etc.,  were  American  Explorers. 

Littell’s  Living  Age. — The  numbers  of  The  Living  Age  for  the  weeks  end¬ 
ing  February  24tli  and  March  3d  contain  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gla  stone,  Church  Quarterly  Review ;  Forel  on  the  Ants  of  Switz¬ 
erland,  Edinburgh  Review;  Magazine  Literature,  Church  Quarterly ;  Goethe  in 
his  Old  Age,  by  Edward  Barrington  de  Foublanque,  New  Quarterly ;  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Deltas,  Edinburgh  Review ;  Weimar  under  Schiller  and  Goethe,  Contem¬ 
porary  Review;  The  “  Dreadful  People  ”  who  go  to  Court,  Truth;  Wit  in  Court, 
Leisure  Hour;  The  Eastern  Polar  Basin,  by  Augustus  Petermann,  Macmillan; 
How  it  Happened,  by  Narissa  Rosavo,  Victoria  Magazine;  Mariuccia,  Fraser; 
an  installment  of  “The  Marquis  of  Lossie,  by  George  MacDonald,  and  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Black’s  new  serial,  together  with  choice  poetry  and  miscellany. 

The  back  numbers  containing  thefirst  installments  of  a  McDonald’s  new  serial 
are  still  sent  gratis  to  new  subscribers  for  1877.  For  fifty-two  numbers,  of  sixty- 
four  large  pages  each  (or  more  than  3000  pages  a  year),  the  subscription  price 
($8)  is  low ;  while  for  $10.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  $4  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The  Living  Age  tor  a  year,  both  postpaid- 
Littell  &  Gajq  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

The  Literary  World  is  a  monthly  journal  of  twenty  pages,  published  the 
first  day  of  every  month,  in  Boston  and  occupied  exclusively  with  critical  re¬ 
views  of  new  publications;  choice  extracts  from  such  as  are  of  special  inter¬ 
est;  discussions,  original  and  selected,  of  literary  topics ;  and  information- of 
various  sorts  about  authors  and  their  work ;  having  for  its  specific  and  con¬ 
stant  aim  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  good  books,  to  promote  a  love  of  use¬ 
ful  reading,  and  to  extend  and  deepen  the  influence  of  all  wholesome  litera¬ 
ture.  It  will  hereafter  be  issued  by  Edward  Abbott  and  E.  H.  Holmes,,  of  the 
Congregational  ist ,  Mr.  Abbott  taking  the  editorial  charge. 
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Lippincott’s  Magazine  for  March  opens  with  a  very  interesting  illustrated 
sketch  of  travel  entitled  “In  the  Valleys  of  Peru,”  which  is  followed  by  an 
entertaining  account  of  “An  Adventure  in  Japan,”  also  finely  illustrated. 
“  Seth  ”  is  a  good  story  by  Fannie  Hodgson  Burnett,  and  “A  Jewish  Family,” 
also  a  story,  presents  a  strong  picture  of  Jewish  life  and  character.  Next  are 
presented  some  very  interesting  recollections  and  anecdotes  of  T.  Buchanan 
Read,  the  well-known  author  of  “  Sheridan’s  Ride Place  aux  Dames,  or, 
The  Ladies  Speak  at  Last,”  is  an  amusing  little  play  in  which  various  female 
characters  from  Shakespeare’s  works  are  introduced  and  made  to  speak  in  a 
manner  that  would  surely  astonish  the  “Bard  of  Avon.”  “The  Marquis  of 
Lossie,”  by  George  Macdonald,  and  “Young  Aloys,”  from  the  German  of 
Auerbach,  are  continued.  Then  we  have  three  charming  poems  by  Charles 
De  Kay,  Kate  Hillard,  and  Sidney  Lanier.  “  Our  Monthly  Gossip  ”  is  full  of 
good,  short  papers,  and  the  “  Literature  of  the  Day”  includes  several  able  re¬ 
views. 

The  Atlantic  for  March  has  a  striking  story,  entitled,  “  Rodman,  the  Keeper,” 
who  was  custodian  of  one  of  the  national  cemeteries  at  the  South.  Longfellow 
contributes  “A  Rosary  of  Sonnets,”  five  in  number.  J.  H.  A.  Bone  writes  of 
“  Old  English  Guilds  and  Trade  Unions.”  Howells  gives  the  second  install¬ 
ment  of  his  sparkling  little  comedy,  “  Out  of  the  Question  and  Henry  James, 
Jr., has  two  more  chapters  of  “The  American,”  which  draws  near  its  conclu¬ 
sion.  “  Our  Last  Year  in  the  Backwoods  of  Canada”  gives  some  sad  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  wilderness.  E.  S.  Nadal  treats  of  “  Newspaper  Literary  Criticism, 
and  G.  W.  Benjamin  describes  his  ascent  of  the  difficult  peak  of  Teneriffe. 
“Old  Woman’s  Gossip”  reaches  its  twentieth  chapter,  and  is  followed  by  an 
able  essay  on  Dicken’s  “  Hard  Times,”  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple.  “  The  Contrib¬ 
utor’s  Club  ”  contains  many  bright  things,  and  the  department  of  Recent  Lit- 
ereture  is  unusually  full.  Under  “  Education,”  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson  an¬ 
nounces  himself  the  author  of  the  article  on  “  The  Study  of  Greek  in  Harvard 
College”  in  the  January  Atlantic ,  and  makes  a  vigorous  reply  to  the  criticisms 
which  that  has  called  forth.  Altogether,  the  number  is  a  very  readable  one. 

The  New'  Jersey  Public  School  Journal  is  the  title  of  a  newr  periodical 
in  the  small  newspaper  form.  It  is  fitting  that  the  excellent  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  State  should  have  its  exponent,  and  we  hope  and  expect  to  see  a 
vigorous  sheet  issued  under  the  above  title.  It  is  printed  at  Bloomfield.  C.  J. 
Majory,  editor  and  publisher. 

The  Eclectic  Teacher  and  Southwestern  Journal  of  Education,  is 
printed  at  Carlisle,  Kentucky,  is  edited  by  I.  C.  H.  Vance,  H.  A.  M.  Hender¬ 
son,  and  W.  H.  Campbell.  It  has  State  Departments  for  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  We  hope  to  see  the  time  when  each 
of  these  States  will  have  its  own  Educational  Journal. 

Krusi’s  Drawing  Cards. — We  have  received  No.  9  of  the  Architectural 
Series  noticed  last  month.  The  Series  is  prepared  by  Charles  Babcock,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Architecture  in  Cornell  University. 
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NOTES. 


The  “  Carolina  Teacher  ”  has  been  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  the  “Eclectic  Teacher  and  S. 
W.  School  Journal. 11 


One  of  our  subscribers  wishes  to  know  how  to 
manage  children  of  a  frivolous  turn  of  mind, 
in  school.  If  any  one  has  a  successful  method, 
let  him  speak. 


The  third  meeting  of  the  Richland  County 
Teachers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Richland 
Center,  Saturday,  March  34th.  Professors 
Porter,  of  that  village,  and  Sabin,  of  Lone 
Rock,  are  upon  the  programme,  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  have  a  practical  look. 

The  Kenosha  Telegraph ,  in  commenting  on 
the  bill  in  the  Legislature  changing  the  time 
of  electing  county  superintendents,  very  sen¬ 
sibly  suggests  that  our  law  makers  stop  tink¬ 
ering  little  defects  in  our  educational  laws  and 
set  about  an  intelligent  revision  of  the  whole 
public  school  system. 


The  Governor  has  appointed  Hon.  J.B.  Cas- 

soday,  of  Janesville,  and  Hon.  W.  E.  Carter, 

of  Platteville,  members  of  the  Board  of  Uni- 
.  *  7 

versity  Regents,  in  place  of  Hon.  II.  G.  Win¬ 
slow  and  Hon.  J.  K.  Williams,  whose  terms  of 
office  expired  February  1st,  1877.  T.  B.  Chy- 
noweth,  Esq.,  of  Green  Bay,  whose  term  ex¬ 
pired  at  the  same  date,  has  been  re-appointed. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  will  probably  not  be  ready  for  delivery 
much  before  the  first  of  April.  The  delay  is 
due  to  the  State  Printer,  who  was  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  very  little  work  upon  it  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature.  Those  who  have  so 
numerously  applied  for  copies  will  please  be 
patient.  Their  names  are  on  file  and  copies 
will  be  sent  to  them  at  the  earliest  moment. 


The  indignant  surprise  of  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  men  in  the  State  and  the  West  over  the 
attempted  text-book  monopoly  scheme  is 
abundantly  manifest  in  the  letters  received  by 
the  State  Superintendent.  When  such  men  as 
Presidents  Angell,  Chapin,  Bascom,  Phelps, 
Albee,  Parker,  Professors  Sherman,  Graham, 
Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  and  scores  of  others  of  like 
character,  write  in  indignant  remonstrance 
against  their  course,  it  is  time  for  selfish  dema¬ 
gogues  to  crawl  back  into  their  lairs.  The 
people  of  Wisconsin  know  who  are  the  true 
friends  of  education. 


A  teacher  wishes  to  know  as  to  the  value 
of  Goodrich’s  U.  S.  History  as  a  text-book  in 
our  schools.  Will  some  one  who  has  used  it 
make  answer. 


The  Waupaca  Republican  says  there  are  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  pupils  from  outside  the  dis¬ 
trict  attending  the  High  School,  paying  a  tui¬ 
tion  fee  of  five  dollars  a  term,  and  that  the 
number  is  increasing  daily. 


Prof.  A.  A.  Miller,  Principal  at  Waukesha,  in 
a  letter  enclosing  the  names  and  money  of  six 
new  subscribers,  says:  “These  are  all  my 
teachers,  and  are  new  subscribers.  If  all  of 
the  schools  in  the  State  will  do  as  well,  I  think 
there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
the  Journal.” 


Supt.  Tracy,  of  Rock  county,  says  in  his 
special  report,  printed  in  the  forthcoming  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent: 
“  Several  of  the  districts  have  heeded  the  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  State  Department  and  have 
greatly  improved  and  beautified  their  school 
grounds  by  planting  1  Centennial  trees 1  and 
shrubbery.” 


The  meeting  of  the  Washington  County 
Teachers’  Association  at  Cedar  Creek,  Jan.  27, 
was  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  the  county,  the  new  school  build 
ing  being  completely  filled.  A  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  preceding  meeting  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  propriety  of  holding  a  fair 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  for  the 
exhibition  of  pupil’s  work,  reported  in  favor 
of  such  a  project,  and  the  Association  decided 
to  hold  such  a  fair. 


The  University  Press ,  published  semi¬ 
monthly  by  the  students  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  exchanges. 
It  is  a  sixteen  page,  three  column  quarto,  the 
size  of  the  Nation ,  and  with  its  tinted  paper 
and  beautiful  type  is  a  luxury  to  the  eye.  It  is 
well  managed  by  an  editorial  board  of  six 
undergraduates,  and  we  fancy  is  one  of 
the  best  college  papers  in  the  country.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  it  an  article  from 
some  member  of  the  University  Faculty.  In 
the  number  before  us,  is  the  conclusion  of  an 
excellent  Address  delivered  by  Prof.  Allen 
before  the  university  of  Nebraska,  in  June 
last. 


NOTES, 
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We  observe,  too  late  for  correction,  that  in 
the  “Notes  from  a  German  University,”  on 
page  103,  “pancorum”  is  twice  printed  “pan¬ 
cox  um.” 


A  gentleman  in  Tennessee  writes  to  ascertain 
the  working  of  the  “  free  text-hook  plan  ”  in 
Wisconsin,  and  says  the  plan  is  attracting  fa¬ 
vorable  attention  in  his  county. 


Both  the  River  Falls  papers  now  have  “  edu¬ 
cational  columns,”  which  must  be  of  much  in¬ 
terest  to  local  teachers.  Pierce  county  seems 
to  be  thoroughly  awake  educationally. 


The  Cambria  (Columbia  county)  Teachers’ 
Association  held  a  profitable  meeting  February 
5,  in  the  exercises  of  which  Supt.  Scott  and 
Rev.  A.  O.  Wright,  Principal  of  the  Fox  Lake 
Seminary,  took  part.  No  less  than  33  teachers 
were  present  and  as  many  spectators.  These 
meetings  are  of  great  value  to  teachers,  when 
conducted  as  this  appears  to  have  been.  D. 
H.  Ennis  is  President,  and  H.  R.  Hughes,  Sec¬ 
retary. 


Mr.  I.  A.  Sabin,  now  Principal  at  Lone  Rock, 
says  in  a  recent  letter: 

“  I  find  my  school  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
I  have  taught.  The  gradation  and  course  of 
study  recommended  by  the  law  governing 
union  township  high  schools  are  working  ad¬ 
mirably  with  us.  The  school  is  full,  fifty-two 
in  daily  attendance,  twenty  non-resident  pu¬ 
pils.  The  interest  and  deportment  are  truly 
commendable. 


The  enterprise  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies,  for  some  years  carried  forward  at  Lake 
Forest,  Ill  ,  under  the  Hon.  Edward  P.  Wes¬ 
ton,  former  State  Superintendent  in  Maine, 
has  been  transferred  to  Highland  Park,  with 
a.  full  corps  of  teachers.  This  change  has  been 
made  in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  institution  at  Lake  Forest  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  “university”  for  the  education 
of  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  together. 


Prof.  J.  H.  Terry,  Principal  at  Mineral  Point, 
has  just  issued  to  the  “patrons  and  friends  of 
the  Free  High  School  ”  in  that  city  a  season¬ 
able  and  most  excellent  printed  circular,  show¬ 
ing  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  school,  and 
in  particular  the  duty  of  parents  to  encourage 
attendance  until  the  full  course  is  completed. 
His  words  on  this  point  are  admirable.  The 
address  should  be  read  and  pondered  by  every 
citizen.'  We  hope  to  find  room  for  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  Journal  at  an  early  day. 


W.  F.  Bundy,  Principal  at  Sauk  City,  read  an  . 
admirable  paper  at  the  late  session  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  Crustacea 
of  this  State. 


Prof.  J.  D.  Bond,  of  St.  Paul,  has  taken  out  a 
new  copyright  for  his  writing  book,  with  a 
change  of  title  from  Red-Lined  Copy  Book  to 
Staff-Lined  Writiny  Book.  The  work  is  still 
meeting  with  large  favor,  orders  having  been 
recently  received  from  Milwaukee,  Eau  Claire, 
Watertown,  Racine,  Kenosha,  etc,,  of  this 
State;  from  the  Normal  School  at  Normal,  Ill.; 
from  Dos  Moines,  Iowa,  and  other  places. 


The  Educator ,  a  neat  little  four  page  weekly 
published  at  Muscoda,  Wis.,  by  Chas.  H.  Dar¬ 
lington,  is  one  of  our  welcome  exchanges.  It 
has  reached  the  I5th  No.  of  Yol.  I,  and  is 
growing  more  readable  and  useful  with  each 
successive  issue.  Being  confined  in  its  scope 
chiefly  to  one  county,  Richland,  it  gives  much 
local  information,  and  is  doubtless  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable  to  the  wide  awake  teach¬ 
ers  of  that  county.  Supt.  Parsons  makes  it 
largely  his  organ. 

We  have  received,  reprinted  in  circular  form, 
an  editorial  from  a  recent  number  of  The  Ed¬ 
ucational  Weekly ,  on  “The  Value  of  Normal 
Schools.”  It  treats  chiefly  of  the  Normal 
Schools  of  New  York,  which  have  recently 
beeh  slightly  threatened  by  the  legislature  with 
abandonment  as  State  institutions.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  copies  of  this  article  were  ordered  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois 
for  distribution  in  the  Legislature  and  else¬ 
where.  In  this,  as  his  wont,  President  Phelps 
talks  to  the  point  and  convincingly. 


Hon.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  recently  elected  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan, 
was,  we  believe,  the  choice  of  the  teachers  of 
that  State  for  the  position,  having  been  form¬ 
ally  recommended  therefor  by  a  State  conven¬ 
tion  of  Superindents  some  time  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Republican  Convention. 
This  was  eminently  proper,  and  tended  to  a 
wise  removal  of  the  office  from  the  arena  of 
politics.  The  Democratic  Convention  should 
have  also  nominated  Prof.  Tarbell,  who  was  no 
politician,  but  an  exceedingly  fit  man  for  the 
office,  according  to  all  accounts.  If  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  every  State  would  take  this  matter  into 
their  own  hand3,  as  the  lawyers  do  in  the  case 
of  the  judges  of  our  Supreme  Court,  without 
respect  to  politics,  they  would  dignify  their 
profession,  and  give  greater  unity  and  efficiency 
to  the  work  of  State  Education. 
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WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  Juneau  County  Argus  nays: 

Some  Kindergarten  work  has  been  added  to 
the  primary  department  of  the  New  Lisbon 
school.  Under  the  care  of  Miss  Brewster  it 
will  be  a  success.  Visit  this  department. 


Only  one  other  State  in  the  Union,  Oregon, 
has  its  legal  school  population  embraced  be¬ 
tween  the  same  ages  as  Wisconsin,  viz:  4  and 
20  years.  In  10  States  the  limits  are  5-21 ;  in 
9,  they  are  6-21 ;  in  the  others  they  very  from 
4-16  only  in  Connecticut,  to  6-20,  only  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Marinette,  in  Oconto  county,  presents  a  re¬ 
markable  example  of  good  common  sense,  in 
school  matters.  The  town  as  a  whole,  remains 
one  district.  The  schools  in  and  out  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  are  under  the  one  original  board.  Prof. 
Crawford,  from  Athens,  Pa.,  is  the  present  ef¬ 
ficient  Principal,  and  has  three  assistants  in 
the  other  departments,  two  of  whom  are,  Miss 
Williston  and  Miss  Bass.  Graduates  from 
Platteville  have  generally  been  employed  for 
some  years,  and  a  healthy  enlightened  school 
sentiment  prevails;  likewise  a  generous  rivalry 
with  Menomonee,  in  Michigan,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  Menomonee  river.  The  people, 
though  numerous  eaough  to  make  a  small 
“  city  ”  of  the  Wisconsin  type,  have  never  even 
found  a  village  incorporation  necessary.  This 
implies  good  morals  and  good  order,  as  well  as 
good  schools. 


The  article  on  the  “School  Savings  Bank,” 
printed  in  this  issue,  will  be  read  with  interest. 
It  gives  a  glimpse  at  a  “new  departure”  in  the 
school  systems  of  two  or  three  European  na¬ 
tions  which  has  not  yet  attracted  much  notice 
in  this  country.  We  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  value  of  this  new  feature  as  a  legitimate 
and  eflicient  educational  factor  in  a  State  sys¬ 
tem  of  instruction  having  in  view  the  training 
of  youth  for  good  citizenship.  To  teach  to  the 
child  the  value  of  money,  to  induce  the  desire 
and  habit  of  saving,  and  to  practically  acquaint 
him  thus  early  with  some  business  forms  and 
usages,  must  certainly  be  recognized  as  legiti¬ 
mate  school  work,— as  legitimate  as  instruc¬ 
tion  in  theoretical  arithmetic  or  book-keeping, 
upon  which  the  business  of  the  world  is  so 
largely  based.  The  article  referred  to  was 
translated  from  the  French  by  Hon.  S.  T.  Mer¬ 
rill,  of  Beloit,  member  of  Assembly  for  two 
years  past,  and  originator  of  the  Wisconsin 
Savings  Bank  Law  of  1876.  We  hope,  during 
the  year  to  give  further  information  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject. 


A  meeting  of  the  Superintendents’  Section 
of  the  National  Teachers’  Association  'will  be 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1st,  2d,  and 
3d,  1877. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  arranged 
for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  said 
Section  at  this  meeting: 

First— The  organization  of'  an  Educational 
Museum  and  the  provision  of  plans  and  means 
for  its  operation. 

Second— The  further  consideration  of  the 
plans  for  publications  connected  with  and 
growing  out  of  the  Centennial. 

Third — The  promotion  of  Popular  Education 
in  the  South. 

Fourth — A  consideration  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
duction  of  salaries  paid  teachers,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  secondary  instruction— or  the  High 
School — to  the  Public  School. 

It  is  thought  best  that  the  discussion  of  these 
questions  be  conducted  in  an  informal  and  a 
general  manner,  hence  all  persons  who  are  in¬ 
terested  are  invited  to  participate. 

A  general  attendance  of  the  Superintendents 
of  the  United  States  is  desired. 

The  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  is 
the  richest  in  America,  having  an  endowment 
of  $3,000,000.  The  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
from  the  income,  the  endowment  remaining 
intact.  In  organization  and  character  of  work 
it  will  be  different  from  any  other  existing  col¬ 
lege  or  university  in  this  country,  and  similar 
to  the  universities  of  Germany.  Its  province 
will  be  in  general,  to  supplement  ordinary  col¬ 
lege  training.  Hence  its  students  will  be 
mostly  graduates  of  colleges.  This  univer¬ 
sity  will  supply  a  need,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
prove  an  honor  and  blessing  to  the  nation. 
We  most  cordially  welcome  it  as  marking  a  new 
era  in  higher  education  in  America. 

We,  however,  respectfully  protest  against  one 
feature  of  this  institution— its  name.  Its 
friends  are  greatly  mistaken  if  they  think 
the  American  people  are  willing  to  call  it  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Not  three  times 
three  million  dollars  would  induce  them  to 
adopt  so  useless  and  ridiculous  a  cacophony. 
Inextinguishable  anger  rises  in  our  own  breast 
whenever  we  see  the  linguistic  outrage.  A 
long  suffering  people  will  cheerfuily  endure 
“  Hopkins  ”  University,  hoping  that  lapse  of 
time  will  in  a  measure  consecrate  that  name. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  a  few  additional  mil¬ 
lions  might  eventually  reconcile  them  to 
“John  Hopkins”  University.  But  “Johns 
Hopkins”  University!— we  are  profoundly  con¬ 
vinced  they  will  forego  extra-superior  educa¬ 
tion  rather  than  consent  to  speak  the  barba¬ 
rism.  Why  could  not  so  noble  an  educational 
foundation  have  a  name,  which,  inappropri¬ 
ateness  and  orotund  felicity,  would  be  worthy 
of  it— the  “  University  of  Baltimore"  f 


NOTES . 


The  State  Superintendent  ot'  Maine  writes 
for  information  respecting  our  excellent  insti¬ 
tute  system  and  \vrork,  and  says  they  are  trying 
to  re-establish  institutes  in  that  State. 


The  Janesville  Gazette  speaks  in  very  high 
terms  of  a  lecture  on  Horace  Mann,  recently 
delivered  in  the  Home  Course,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Brooks,  one  of  the  teachers  of  that  city.  The 
Gazette  says : 

“  From  the  beginning  to  the  close  the  speaker 
held  his  audience  in  closest  attention  as  he 
pictured  in  clear  outline,  not  only  the  exter¬ 
nal  life  of  this  hero  of  popular  education,  but 
the  internal  life  of  that  great  soul,  not  yet  ap¬ 
preciated  in  America,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  all  prophetic  souls  not  only  fail  of  appre¬ 
ciation  in  their  own  country  but  in  their  own 
age. 

V-  *  * 

“Mr.  Brooks  did  not  confine  himself  to  mere 
biography  but  interspersed  his  lecture  with 
pointed  criticisms  and  comments  upon  the 
present  condition  and  needs  of  our  school 
system.  It  is  a  lecture  that  ought  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  before  every  teachers’  institute  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  It  is  a  lecture  that  every  school  teacher 
should  hear.  It  is  a  lecture  that  every  parent 
ought  to  hear.” 
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We  call  attention  to  the  significant  words  of 
our  correspondent,  elsewhere  printed:  “Since 
the  district  has  decided  to  furnish  free  text¬ 
books  the  attendance  has  greatly  improved.” 


The  tenth  No.  of  the  Educational  Weekly  is 
on  our  table,  and  in  view  of  the  genuine  and 
growing  excellence  of  this  new  journal,  we 
feel  that  congratulations  are  due  to  its  pro¬ 
jectors  and  editors  for  the  success  thus  far 
achieved.  The  editorial  articles  have  been 
vigorous  and  orthodox;  the  papers  of  contribu¬ 
tors  generally  interesting  and  practical;  and 
the  abundant  “Notes”  decidedly  readable. 
The  “  State  Departments  ”  are  not  of  uniform 
excellence,  but  time  will  improve  these.  In 
general  make-up  and  ’good  looks,  the  Weekly 
resembles,  and  almost  equals,  that  prince  or 
papers,  after  which  it  was  in  this  respect 
modeled— the  Nation.  We  wish  it  abundant 
prosperity,  and  hope  it  will,  at  the  next  Cen¬ 
tennial,  be  as  now,  the  vigorous  friend  of 
Normal  Schools  and  the  determined  foe  of  edu¬ 
cational  (text-book)  demagogues. 


SPENCERIAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

A  thorough  business  training  school  for  both  sexes.  Students  enter  at  any  time. 

Address  It.  C.  SPENCER. 


TANY. 


How  Plants  Behave. 
How  Plants  Grow. 
Lessons. 


School  &  Field  Book. 
Manual. 

Structural 


nv 


PROF.  ASA  GRAY, 

Of  Hartford  University. 


***  The  only  standard ,  the  most  popular , 
and  the  most  extensively  used  of  Botanical 
Text-Books. 

pT  We  shail  have  great  pleasure  in  making 
very  favorable  terms  for  the  introduction  of  any 
of  the  books  of  this  series,  and  will  send 
sample  copies  of  How  Plauts  Grow, 
and  Tlie  Scliool  and  Field  Book— the 
two  books  best  adapted  for  the  ordinary  School 
course— for  examination,  with  a  view  to  intro¬ 
duction,  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price, 

How  Plants  Grow  retail  price,  $1.12 
Scliool  and  Field  Book  “  “  2  50 

Circulars  giving  full  descriptive  notices  of 
each  book  of  the  series,  with  pricks,  and 
many  testimonials  from  eminent  scientists 
and  teachers ,  will  he  forwarded  to  teachers 
and  educationists  on  application  to 


IV ISOll,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR&CO ■ 

Educational ’Publishers, 

138  and  140  Grand  Street.  New  York. 

133  and  135  State  Street,  Chicago. 


3000  Engravings;  3840  Pages  Quarto. 

Four  Pages  Colored  Plates, 
A  Whole  \  Library  in  Itself. 
Invaluable  in  a  School. 

The  sale  is  20  times  as  great  as  the  sale  of 
any  other  large  Dictionary. 

More  than  30,000  copies  have  been 
placed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

Recommended  by  28  State  Superintend¬ 
ents  of  Schools. 

Dr.  John  ?.  Hart,  in  an  excellent  lecture 
to  teachers,  says:  “A  well  thumbed  dictionary 
is  one  of  the  invariable  signs  of  a  good  teacher. 
One  of  the  best  teachers  I  ever  knew,  used  to 
he  notorious  for  traveling  about  her  class 
rooms  with  a  Webster’s  Unabridged  under  her 
arm.  In  a  State  Normal  School,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  in  the  study  room  of  those 
preparing  to  be  teachers,  Webster’s  Unabridged 
lies  upon  the  table,  and  so  constant  is  the  re¬ 
ference  to  it,  that  the  book  has  to  be  rebound 
every  two  or  three  years.” 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Platteville,  Spring  Term,  will  open  Tuesday,  April  3. 
River  Falls,  “  “  “  Tuesday,  April  3. 

Whitewater,  “  “  “  Wed’sday,  April  4. 

Oshkosh,  “  “  “  Tuesday,  April  10. 

TERMS  OE  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi¬ 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi¬ 
dates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer¬ 
tificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  suoh 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Se  ere 
tary  of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
the  following  declaration : 

I, - ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  lh<s 
tlie  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  wL..„  ikail  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

The  Terms  of  73oard  at  cacti  locality  are  moderate . 
Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.  President  W.  F.  Phelps,  at  Whitewater,- 
President  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh.  President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  FaWs 


THE  BOOK  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


jdndre uss’s  J\£annal 

the  Constitution. 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Designed  for  the  Instruction  of  American  Youth  in  the  Duties , 
Obligations ,  and  Rights  of  Citizenship.  By  Israel  Ward 
Andrews,  D.D.,  President  Marietta  College.  408  pp. 

SCHOOL*  EDITION— 12mo.  cloth.  $1.50.  Supplies  for  first  introduction 
and  sample  copies  by  mail  post-paid  for  examination  with  a  view 
to  introduction,  $1 13. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  8  vo.  full  sheep.  $2.00 


“  The  Nation's ”  Review  of  Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution , 
President  Andrews  states  in  liis  preface  that  this  work  grew  out  of  the  re¬ 
searches  which  he  found  himself  compelled  to  make  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  duties  of  the  class-room;  but  that  “a  conviction  that  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  government  can  not  be  too  widely  diffused,  and  that  large  num¬ 
bers  would  welcome  a  good  work  on  this  subject,  has  led  to  the  attempt  to 
make  the  volume  a  mannal  adapted  for  consultation  and  reference  by  the  citi. 
zen  at  large.”  There  is  a  third  function  ot  this  Manual  which  also  deserves  to 
be  pointed  out,  and  that  is  the  instruction  of  foreigners  as  well  as  of  native 
citizens  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  historic  development  of  our  institutions 

In  each  aspect  of  its  usefulness,  the  work  can  not  fail  to  meet  with  approval 

» 

and  as  a  text-look  it  is  by  all  odds  the  best  of  its  kind.  We  hope  that  every  effort  wil 
be  made  to  introduce  it  into  our  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Constitution  is  too  apt  to  be  regarded  (if  not  taught)  as  a  definite  and 
self-interpreting  instrument,  and  arguments  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  con 
titutional  are  usually  conducted  as  if  the  gravest  questions  could  be  settled 
Aqany  one  who  had  a  good  memory  of  the  text,  or  who  had  access  to  an  index 
or  concordance  to  our  national  charter.  Ideas  like  these  are  effectually  dis¬ 
pelled  by  Andrews’s  Manual,  which  records  in  detail  the  organization  and 
growth  of  each  department  of  the  Government,  and  shows  the  Constitution  to 
ce  something  more  than  the  skeleton  framework  of  ’87  plus  a  certain  number 
of  amendments.  *  *  *  — The  Nation. 
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THE  TEXT-BOOK  CONSPIRACY. 

Probably  no  legislative  measure  for  years  has  attracted  more  gen- 
eral  attention  and  discussion  throughout  the  State  than  the  one 
recently  defeated,  entitled  :t  A  bill  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  supporting 
the  common  schools  of  the  State.”  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
article,  foreshadowed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  to  give  such 
a  full  and  clear  history  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  scheme 
embodied  in  that  bill  as  shall  at  once  be  a  fitting  response  to  the  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  of  many  teachers,  and  a  useful  contribution  to  our 
educational  history.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  give  only 
well  ascertained  facts,  and  to  leave  chiefly  to  his  readers  such  deduc¬ 
tions  and  comments  as  those  facts  appear  to  warrant. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  1877, — by  joint  rule  the  last  day  upon 
which  the  introduction  of  new  business  was  allowed, — a  bill  with 
the  above  title  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Hon.  R.  E.  Davis, 
of  Dane  county,  was  read  first  and  second  times  and  referred  to  a 
select  committee  consisting  of  Senator  Hiner,  and  ordered  not  printed. 
Nearly  two  weeks  passed  without  any  report  from  the  select  commit¬ 
tee.  Meanwhile,  the  u  silent  bill,”  as  it  was  denominated  by  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  paper,  had  begun  to  attract  some  attention  and  comment. 
Its  character  and  the  purposes  of  its  friends  had  been  pretty  clearly 
ascertained  in  advance  of  its  publication,  had  excited  some  alarm,  and 
even  begun  to  provoke  indignant  criticism  from  the  press  in  some 
quarters. 

Meanwhile,  after  a  delay  of  nearly  two  weeks,  the  object  of  which 
the  friends  of  the  measure  said  was  to  perfect  the  bill,  it  was,  on  the 
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14th  of  February,  u  reported  back  with  substitute  11 — i.  e.,  a  substitute 
was  reported  by  the  special  committee  in  place  of  the  original  bill, 
which  consisted  of  a  mere  title.  This  substitute  bill  was  ordered 
printed,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  composed 
of  Senators  Richardson,  Davis,  and  Hiner.  On  or  about  the  17th  of 
February,  the  bill  was  for  the  first  time  upon  the  desks  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  in  printed  form.  The  session  was  then,  it  will  be  remembered, 
well  advanced  towards  its  close. 

BILL  215,  SENATE. 

The  bill,  ns  then  first  published,  after  the  double  delay  in  being  in¬ 
troduced  and  reported,  was  seen  to  have  the  following  leading 
provisions: 

First,  a  provision  for  a  ‘‘State  School  Book  Commission,”  composed 
of  the  Governor,  State  Superintendent,  and  President  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  whose  duty  it  should  be  “to  provide  suitable  uniform  school 
text-books  for  the  use  of  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State.” 

Second,  a  provision  that  the  said  commission  should  “  select  such 
copy-rights,  in  manuscript  or  other  form,  as  shall  constitute  a 
complete  series  of  school  text-books,”  and,  immediately  after 
such  selection,  should  “  notify  the  contractor  (a  person  afterwards 
named  and  his  duties  designated)  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
selected  copy-rights,  of  such  selection.”  “  If,”  continues  the  provision, 
(Sec.  4)  “  the  said  contractor  and  copy-right  owner  or  owners  shall  fail 
to  agree  as  to  the  terms  of  royalty  fee  or  royalty  fees  to  he  paid  by  the 
contractor  for  the  use  of  such  copy-right ,  the  said  commission  shall 
select  such  other  copy-rights  as  the  said  contractor  and  owner  or  owners 
can  agree  upon,  as  to  terms  of  purchase.  (N.  B.  There  was  nothing 
necessarily  to  prevent  an  indefinite  failure  to  agree  —  an  indefinite 
selection  by  the  commission  and  rejection  by  the  contractor.)  The 
section  thus  closes:  “No  other  copy-rights  shall  be  selected  by  the 
said  commission,  in  lieu  of  those  so  selected  and  agreed  upon  as  afore¬ 
said,  without  the  consent  of  the  contractor  to  such  selection,  unless  the 
said  commission  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  said  contractor  at 
least  one  year  previous  to  the  time  fixed  for  such  change,  in  which 
notice  shall  be  specified  the  change  so  to  be  made,  and  no  change 
shall  be  made  in  such  selection  except  in  accordance  with  the  restric¬ 
tions  respecting  royalty  fee  or  fees  which  govern  the  first  selection 
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hereinbefore  specified;  and  no  change  in  such  selected  copy-rights  of 
any  book  published  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  made 
oftener  than  once  in  five  years.” 

Third,  a  provision  that  “  David  Atwood,  of  Madison ,  Wisconsin ,  is 
hereby  appointed  and  designated  the  contractor  hereinbefore  named,”  to 
u  print,  bind,  publish  and  furnish  all  books  ”  ordered  by  the  commis¬ 
sion,  u  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years  ”  from  the  date  of  the  contract, 
under  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Fourth,  a  provision  making  it  a  misdemeanor ,  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  succeeding  offense,  “  to  use  or  permit  to  be 
used,  in  any  public  school  of  this  State,  any  school  book  or  books  not 
published  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,”  and  also 
“  to  sell  or  offer  to  sell  any  book  not  published  as  herein  provided  for 
the  use  of  such  school  ” 

Fifth,  a  provision  governing  the  price  of  the  State  books,  making 
it  11  fifty  per  cent,  off”  from  the  retail  rates  of  certain  standard  books 
(whose  names  and  prices  were  given  in  a  table),  except  that  on  all 
works  ordered  in  less  numbers  than  ten  thousand  copies  at  one  time, 
the  contractor  shall  be  entitled  to  ten  per  cent,  additional  to  the  rates 
established  herein.” 

Sixth,  a  provision  for  ascertaining  the  number  and  kind  of  books 
needed  to  supply  the  schools  in  each  school  district,  village  and  city 
of  the  State. 

Seventh,  a  provision  making  it  the  duty  of  each  school  district, 
village,  and  city  in  the  State  to  levij  and  collect  in  advance ,  a  tax  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  the  cost  price  and  transportation  “of  any  and  all  books 
published  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  ready  to  be  delivered  to 
such  district,  city,  or  village,  for  the  11? e  of  its  schools,  for  the  }rear 
next  following  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  tax.” 

THE  INTERESTED  EDITORS. 

Before  the  bill  containing  these  provisions  was  printed — indeed,, 
even  before  its  first  introduction,  February  1st,  as  a  “deadhead,”  or 
mere  title — the  State  Superintendent  had  been  made  fully  aware  of 
the  scheme  embodied,  or  to  be  embodied,  in  it.  The  chief  editors  of 
the  three  daily  papers  of  Madison  had  sought  interviews  with  him 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  views  respecting  the  scheme,  re- 
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moving,  if  possible,  any  objections  to  it  that  might  be  offered  by  him, 
and  learning  what  would  be  his  attitude  toward  the  measure  after  it 
should  be  fairly  before  the  Legislature.  Before  the  bill  was  printed, 
the  profound  interest  felt  in  it  by  these  three  gentlemen,  and  their 
anxiety  to  secure  from  him  his  approval  or  his  passive  silence  respect¬ 
ing  it,  became  clearly  apparent  to  the  Superintendent. 

Mr.  David  Atwood,  editor  of  the  State  Journal ,  in  a  private  inter¬ 
view,  read  to  him  the  entire  bill,  as  afterwards  printed,  sought  to  as¬ 
certain  the  nature  of  his  objections,  and  when  candidly  and  somewhat 
fully  informed  of  the  same,  and  convinced  that  nothing  less  than 
open  opposition  could  be  expected  from  the  Superintendent,  appeared 
disappointed,  and  in  some  slight  embarassment  ventured  an  apology 
for  his  connection  with  the  scheme. 

Mr.  George  W.  Raymer,  editor  of  the  Democrat ,  sought  and  had  at 
least  two  private  interviews  with  the  Superintendent,  in  the  office  of 
the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  favor,  or  at  least  disarming 
his  opposition  towards  the  scheme,  afterwards  embodied  in  the  text¬ 
book  bill.  The  first  interview  was  very  lengthy,  consuming  substan¬ 
tially  an  entire  forenoon,  and  the  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  objections  candidly  and  fully  given  by  the  Superinten¬ 
dent.  In  the  second  private  interview,  this  editor  very  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  the  vital  interest  the  pavers  of  Madison  had  in  the  success  of 
this  measure,  and  expressed  himself  as  u  very  sorry  ”  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent  felt  obliged  to  oppose  the  scheme,  as  it  would  he  his  politi¬ 
cal  ruin.  For  a  fuller  expression  of  this  gentleman's  frank  and  quite 
unguarded  statement,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  letter  below. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Carpenter,  editor  of  the  Patriot ,  was  more  assiduous  in 
his  visits,  apparently  even  more  interested  in  their  purpose,  and  not 
less  unguarded  in  his  statements,  than  the  editor  of  the  Democrat. 
His  frank  expressions,  faithfully  given  in  substance  below,  were  a 
source  of  some  surprise  to  both  the  Superintendent  and  his  brother. 

Wavering  in  uncertainty  for  a  few  days  whether  to  treat  this  scheme 
(which  it  was  clearly  apparent  had  been  devised  by,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Madison  journalists,)  as  worthy  of  serious  opposition,  or  as  so 
monstrously  vicious  and  absurd  as  certain  to  fall  from  its  own  weak¬ 
ness,  the  State  Superintendent,  calling  to  mind  the  confident  assu¬ 
rance  of  pre-arranged  success ,  made  by  the  editor  of  the  Democrat , 
(see  letter  below)  finally  decided  to  treat  it  as  a  genuine  danger. 
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But,  in  order  that  the  common  interest  of  Madison  journalists  in 
the  measure  might  be  made  more  clearly  apparent,  and  in  order  that 
it  might  also  more  clearly  appear  that  the  opposing  views  of  the 
Superintendent  were  not  merely  those  of  a  single  educational  man, 
the  latter  suggested  to  the  editor  of  the  Democrat ,  in  the  second  or 
third  interview  he  had  sought,  the  wisdom  of  a  conference  between 
the  three  editors  on  the  one  side,  and  the  President  of  the  University 
and  the  State  Superintendent  on  the  other.  The  Superintendent,  in 
making  the  suggestion,  said  that  the  President  was  emphatically  an 
educational  man,  a  gentleman  of  judgment  and  candor,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  proposed  commission,  ought  to  be  consulted.  He  fur¬ 
ther  said  that  the  President’s  views  on  the  question  of  State  unifor¬ 
mity  of  text-books  were  wholly  unknown  to  himself,  and  that  before 
the  conference  he  would  make  no  attempt  to  ascertain  or  influence 
them. 

The  editor  of  the  Democrat  assented  to  the  conference,  and  said 
that  he  would  notify  and  secure  the  attendance  of  the  other  two 
editors.  On  the  appointed  evening,  however,  General  Atwood  and 
Mr.  Carpenter  did  not  appear.  An  excuse  was  rendered  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  former,  who  was  represented  by  Mr.  Wootton  of  the 
State  Journal  office,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  afterwards  said  he  had  not 
been  notified  of  the  meeting.  There  were  present  at  the  conference 
Mr.  Raymer,  Mr.  Wootton,  Hon.  H.  H.  Giles  (who  took  no  part  in 
the  discussion),  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent.  During  the  session  the  bill,  as  afterwards  first  published, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Wootton,  from  proof  slips,  and  formed  the  subject  of 
free  discussion.  The  result  was  on  the  one  hand,  clear  and  strong 
arguments  against  the  measure,  from  the  President  of  the  University, 
fully  sustaining  the  previous  expressed  objections  of  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent,  and,  on  the  other,  attempts  to  defend  the  scheme  by  Messrs. 
Raymer  and  Wootton.  The  difference  of  opinion  was  clearly  a 
radical  one,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  must  have  left  with  the 
conviction  that  both  educational  officers  were  and  would  remain,  on 
principle,  wholly  opposed  to  their  measure.  The  discussion,  however, 
was  carried  on  with  entire  courtesy  and  good  feeling. 

THE  SYLVESTER  BILL. 

It  here  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  another  text-book  bill  which 
attracted  some  attention  at  the  time  and  afterwards.  On  the  1st  day 
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of  February,  Mr.  Sylyester,  member  of  the  Assembly  from  Grant 
County,  introduced  “  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  315,  general  laws  of 
1875,  entitled,  1  an  act  to  provide  for  uniformity  and  the  free  use  of 
text-books  in  towns  and  cities.1 11  This  bill,  like  the  other,  introduced 
as  a  mere  title,  was  referred  to  Mr.  Sylvester  for  completion,  and,  Feb. 
9th,  reported  back  by  him  with  recommendation  that  it  be  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education.  It  was  so  referred  and 
printed.  The  chief  provisions  of  the  bill  were  as  follows: 

First,  a  provision  making  it  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent 
to  solicit,  from  all  leading  publishers,  proposals  for  supplying  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  State  with  text-books  for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  such  books  by  any  school  district, 
town  or  city. 

Second,  a  provision  directing  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  “to  select  one  or  more  text-books,  or  series  of  text-books  in 
each  branch  of  common  school  studies,  being  such  as  shall  in  his 
judgment  best  promote  the  cause  of  common-school  education,”  and 
then  to  submit  “  the  selection  made  bjr  him,  together  with  all  the 
proposals  received  from  school  text-book  publishers  in  response  to  the 
circulars  of  the  said  Superintendent,”  to  the  presidents  of  the  several 
normal  schools  of  the  State  for  their  approval.  The  books  so  selected 
and  approved  were  to  be  adopted  by  all  school  boards  in  the  State 
within  two  years. 

Third,  a  provision  authorizing  school  boards  to  purchase  the  books, 
thus  selected  and  approved,  indirectly  through  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  sending  all  orders  through 
that  office. 

There  was  a  section  prohibiting  the  adoption  of  books  other  than 
those  selected  and  approved  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  but  no  penalty  whatever  for  non-compliance  was  provided.  Mr. 
Sylvester,  whose  ideas  were  exclusively  embodied  in  the  bill,  was  op¬ 
posed  to  coercion  in  any  form.  He  believed  that  the  temper  of  the 
Legislature  would  demand  some  text-book  law,  and  that  a  moderate 
measure  like  the  one  he  proposed  would  be  safest  and  wisest.  He 
thought  that  if  not  exceeding  two  or  three  different  series  of  books 
were  officially  selected  and  designated,  and  if  their  purchase  at  low 
rates,  through  the  educational  department,  were  made  easy  and  well 
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known,  a  sufficient  approach  towards  uniformity  would  be  voluntarily 
secured,  and  on  satisfactory  pecuniary  terms. 

That  the  selection  of  the  books  should  be  primarily  made  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  he  considered  in  harmony  with  the  existing  law 
that  gives  school  boards  authority  to  select  books  “  under  the  advice 
of”  that  officer,  and  in  harmony  with  the  following  resolution  of  the 
State  Grange,  passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  Milwaukee: 

Resolved ,  That  we,  as  a  State  Grange,  do  recommend  the  Legislature  of  this  State  to 
pass  a  law  which  shall  make  it  the  duly  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  to  select  a  certain  series  of  school  books  which  shall  he  used  throughout  the  State, 
in  all  the  public  schools, — the  State  to  furnish  the  several  districts  said  school  books  at 
their  actual  cost. 

I 

Mr.  Sylvester's  views,  as  those  of  an  intelligent  and  liberal  minded 
farmer,  as  well  as  a  warm  friend  of  education,  the  State  Superinten¬ 
dent  thought  entitled  to  respect.  They  appeared  to  be  moderate  and 
largely  unobjectionable,  and  Mr.  Sylvester  was  informed  that  as  be¬ 
tween  the  three  text-book  measures  proposed,  his  would  be  decidedly 
preferred  by  the  Superintendent;  that  if  some  text-book  legislation 
was  inevitable ,  the  Superintendent  hoped  his  bill  would  be  honored  by 
„  the  Legislature.  To  this  extent  the  bill  met  his  sanction.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  informed  its  author, however,  that  he  was  opposed  on  principle 
to  all  further  text-book  legislation,  except  to  secure,  perhaps,  unifor¬ 
mity  in  towns;  that  having  fully  investigated  the  subject,  he  was 
opposed  to  State  uniformity  as  impracticable  and  mischievious,  not 
adapted  to  secure  the  ends  sought,  unsuccessful  wherever  tried,  and 
universally  rejected  by  good  educational  authorities. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  the  State  Superintendent 
examined  his  bill  after  it  was  printed,  and  make  a  few  slight  altera¬ 
tions,  chiefty  in  the  interests  of  grammatical  clearness,  in  order  to 
render  it  as  intelligible  and  practicable  as  possible,  in  case  it  should 
become  a  law. 

Such  were  the  two  prominent  text-book  bills  pending  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  latter  half  of  March.  The  one  in  the  Senate  was  known 
to  be  devised  for  selfish  ends  by  Madison  editors.  The  one  in  the 
Assembly  was  known  to  be  the  production  of  a  candid,  disinterested, 
and  honorable  man,  who  fully  understood  and  strongly  opposed  the 
Senate  bill,  but  who  believed  that  some  school-book  legislation  was 
inevitable,  and  that  the  interests  of  education  required  such  legisla¬ 
tion  to  be  of  a  moderate,  conservative  character.  The  one  in  the 
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Senate  was  known  to  be  filled  witn  certain  and  great  peril  to  our 
school  interests.  The  one  in  the  Assembly  was  believed  to  be  harm¬ 
less,  but  useless  and  uncalled  for,  except  as  a  safe  conductor  from  a 
possible  storm-cloud  of  passionate  and  hasty  legislation. 

COURSE  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

What,  under  the  circumstances,  was  the  duty  of  the  Superinten¬ 
dent?  Should  he  pursue  the  laissez  faire  policy, — letting  things  go 
as  they  might?  Should  he  disregard  the  gathering  signs  of  strength 
in  the  editorial  conspiracy,  confirming  the  significant  words  of  one  of 
the  conspirators  themselves?  Should  he  assist  in  defeating  the  vicious 
measure,  by  aiding,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  the  harmless  and 
useless  one?  Or  should  he  express  his  honest  conviction  that  no  leg¬ 
islation  would  remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  but  that  the  remedy 
lay  within  easy  reach  under  existing  laws? 

There  was  considerable  misrepresentation  of  his  first  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  present  views.  Probably  not  ten  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  were  aware  of  his  extended  discussion  of  the  text-book  question 
in  the  annual  report  for  1874.  The  text-book  law  of  1875  and  its 
successful  working  seemed  equally  unknown.  The  annual  reports 
for  1874  and  1875  were  nearly  exhausted  and  could  not  be  put  into 
members1  hands.  The  report  for  lv76  was  delayed  in  printing  and 
yet  unpublished.  It  seemed  nearly  certain  that  through  ignorance  of 
the  real  conditions  of  the  problem ,  and  through  the  persistent  and 
united  efforts  of  the  interested  press  of  the  Capital \  some  vicious  or  at 
least  useless  legislation  would  result,  and  in  either  event  a  great  addi¬ 
tional  burden  of  labor  and  responsibility  would  be  imposed  upon  the 
already  hard  worked  officer.  He  did  not  long  hesitate.  To  publish 
a  plain  semi-official  statement  of  the  facts  seemed  the  honest,  manly, 
and  useful  course. 

Without  the  suggestion  or  knowledge  of  any  human  being,  he 
therefore  prepared  the  following  statement  for  publication: 

IS  TEXT-BOOK  LEGISLATION  NEEDED  ? 

To  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin: 

In  view  of  the  present  agitation  of  the  “  Text-Book  Question,’*  and  of  the  fact  that 
my  opinions  and  recommendations  respecting  the  same  are  to  some  extent  misunder¬ 
stood  and  misrepresented,  I  beg  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  your  Honorable  Body 
to  the  following  facts: 

1.  An  existing  law  of  the  State,  passed  two  years  ago,  allows  any  school  board  to 
purchase  text-books,  and,  as  the  property  of  the  district,  town,  village,  or  city,  to  loan 
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free,  rent,  or  sell  the  same  at  cost,  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools.  Books  can  be  purchas¬ 
ed  directly  from  the  publishers,  through  their  branch  houses  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
at  a  discount  of  40  per  cent,  from  present  retail  prices. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  districts  in  the  State  were  reported  tome  as  purchasing 
books  under  this  law  last  year,  and  others  have  been  more  recently  reported  as  follow¬ 
ing  their  example  since  the  date  of  the  last  official  reports.  Of  the  267  reported  as 
purchasing,  137  loaned  the  books  free,  and  the  others  either  sold  or  rented  the  same. 

The  plan  of  district  purchase  under  this  law  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction,  in  all 
cases,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  is  rapidly  spreading  and  becoming  popular. 

2.  Besides  the  large  saving  in  cost  by  district  purchase,  direct  from  publishers,  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  school  for  which  books  are  thus  purchased  is  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result. 

3.  An  existing  law  allows  any  school  board  to  adopt  a  series  of  books  for  the  school 
or  schools  under  its  charge,  and  provides  that  after  such  adoption  no  change  shall  be 
made  within  three  years. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  two  laws  above  mentioned  are  all  the  legislation  in 
this  direction  needed  in  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  the  people.  Under  these  simple 
and  wise  laws  the  lest  school  books  in  the  world  can  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  price, 
and  absolute  uniformity  to  the  extent  really  essential — in  the  school  or  schools  under 
the  charge  of  a  single  board — can  be  easily  secured. 

After  a  very  careful  study  of  this  text-book  problem  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  wise 
to  seek  neither  enforced  state  nor  county  uniformity.  I  recommended  in  my  first  annual 
report,  and  still  favor,  township  uniformity,  but  this  only  because  it  would  be  a  step 
towards  the  general  adoption  of  the  township  system  of  school  government,  under 
which  the  schools  of  a  township  are  managed  by  a  single  board — a  very  great  improve¬ 
ment,  in  the  judgment  of  nearly  all  educational  men,  over  the  present  comparatively 
inefficient  district  system. 

I  am  opposed  to  State  uniformity  for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  A  law  to  secure  it 
could  be  only  partially  enforced,  and  a  law  partially  enforced  is  generally  worse  than 
no  law.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  experience  of  several  states  where  unifor¬ 
mity  l>:as  been  tried  and  has  failed, — as  in  Vermont,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  California, 
and  other  States,  (b)  If  enforced,  the  special  needs  of  particular  schools  and  classes 
of  people  would  not  be  so  well  met.  (c)  If  enforced,  it  would  provoke  and  alienate 
many,  and  tend  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  our  school  system,  (d)  If  enforced,  it 
would  destroy  the  value  of  at  least  half  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  books  now  in  use. 

(e)  If  enforced,  it  would  suddenly  impose  upon  the  people  the  burden  of  at  least 
another  half  million  for  the  new  books  they  must  purchase  to  replace  those  outlawed. 

(f)  If  enforced,  it  would  prevent  for  a  series  of  years,  the  adoption,  by  any  school 
board  in  the  State,  of  any  improved  books,  cause  our  schools  to  fall  behind  those  of 
other  States,  and  when  the  inevitable  time  for  a  change  came,  again  destroy  at  a  blow  a 
vast  amount  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

In  the  name  of  the  professional  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  State,  who  are 
almost  unanimously  opposed  to  enforced  uniformity — as  honorable,  disinterested,  and 
intelligent  a  class  of  citizens  as  Wisconsin  has;  in  the  name  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
other  school  officers,  who  have  not  asked  that  one  of  their  most  important  duties  should 
be  taken  from  their  hands,  as  incompetent  to  perform  it;  in  the  name  of  the  schools  of 
the  State,  whose  interests  we  should  be  very  cautious*  not  to  rashly  imperil,  I  respect¬ 
fully  and  earnestly  suggest  that  the  laws  we  now  have,  if  used,  are  all  that  are  needed 
to  enable  the  people  in  every  district,  village,  and  city  to  satisfactorily  decide  for 
themselves  the  question  of  text-books,  as  they  decide  the  questions  of  school  buildings 
and  teachers,  of  libraries  and  apparatus.  Let  us  intelligently  act  under  the  laws  we 
have,  rather  than  hasten  to  create  others  whose  success  is  more  than  doubtful. 

EDWARD  SEARING, 

Supt.  Public  Ins’t. 

Madison,  Feb.  21,  1877. 

After  the  above  was  written  but  not  fully  corrected  tor  publication, 
a  note  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  State  Journal  asking  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  his  columns.  The  note  had  scarcely  been  returned  by  the 
bearer,  with  the  appended  written  statement  that  “it  was  customary 
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to  see  articles  before  agreeing  to  print  them,”  when  the  veteran  editor 
himself  followed  it  to  the  Superintendent’s  office  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  article  for  which  the  request  was  made.  After  hearing 
it  read  he  became  exceedingly  angry,  and  rising  abruptly  asked, 
44  Did  the  Superintendent  mean  to  insult  him?  Did  he  suppose  he  would 
publish  in  his  paper  such  an  article?  Did  he  think  he  (the  editor) 
would  put  into  his  hands  a  club  to  beat  his  own  brains  our?  Several 
witnesses,  of  whose  presence  he  seemed  oblivious,  can  testify  to  the 
high  state  of  angry  excitement  and  to  the  identity  of  the  language 
above  quoted. 

By  request  of  the  reporter  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel ,  the  article 
was  given  to  him  for  transmission  by  telegraph  to  his  paper,  in  which 
it  appeared  the  next  morning,  and  the  same  day  it  was  also  printed  in 
circular  form  and  laid  upon  the  desks  of  members. 

Immediately  after  its  publication  the  wrathful  animosity  of  the  three 
Madison  dailies  knew  no  bounds.  They  joined  in  a  common  attack 
upon  the  motives  and  integrity  of  the  Superintendent.  He  had  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  i4  book-ring.”  He  was  false  to  the  people  and 
his  party.  His  office  was  constantly  filled  with  book-agents.  He  was 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  his  complicity  with  eastern  publishers. 
Few  readers  of  these  papers  will  soon  forget  the  storm  of  mingled 
abuse  and  misrepresentation  hurled  upon  his  devoted  head,  and  the 
editorial  cyclone  of  figures,  assertions,  appeals  and  various  “  text¬ 
book  ”  extravaganzas,  kept  revolving  daily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
41  people.” 

Copies  of  the  Superintendent's  communication  were  mailed,  in  open 
envelopes,  to  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  and  to  a  few  in  other 
neighboring  states,  and  also  to  the  newspapers  of  Wisconsin.  The 
responses  that  speedily  came  in,  unsolicited  and  unexpected  by  the 
Superintendent,  were  so  numerous  and  so  emphatic  that  it  seemed 
best  to  publish  some  of  them,  in  the  interests  of  education  and  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the  first  communi¬ 
cation,  a  circular  containing  the  following  was  laid  on  the  desks  of 
members  and  sent  to  the  press  and  prominent  educators  of  the  State: 

EDUCATIONAL  EESPONSE3. 

The  following  letters  are  a  few  among  the  many  proofs  received  by  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent,  that  his  course  in  opposing  the  proposed  text-book  legislation  has  the  hearty 
and  intelligent  approval  of  the  best  educational  authorities  of  this  and  neighboring 
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Slates.  These  letters  were  entirely  unsolicited  and  unexpected  responses  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  communication  of  Feb.  21st,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the  writers.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumption  to  question  the  integrity  of  such  men,  and  equal  presumption  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  complex  nature  of  our  educational  system,  to  question 
their  intelligently  settled  opinions. 

r  EDWARD  SEARING. 

(From  Hon.  S.  S.  Sherman,  Milwaukee) 

Milwaukee,  Feb.  23,  1877. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  and  read  your  communication  to  th«  Legislature  on 
the  Text-Book  question,  and  I  cordially  endorse  every  word  of  it. 

Your  oljeetion  (b)  u  If  enforced,  the  special  needs  of  particular  schools  and  classes 
of  people  would  not  be  so  well  met ” — is  particularly  applicable  to  our  large  graded 
schools;  and  if  the  proposed  bill  is  to  become  a  law  it  must  affect  disastrously  the  edu¬ 
cational  interests  of  this  city,  unless  Milwaukee  is  exempted  from  its  operation.  Very 
truly  yours,  S.  S.  SHERMAN. 

(From  President  Angell,  University  of  Michigan.) 

University  of  Michigan,  ( 

Ann  Arbor,  Feb.  23,  1877.  \ 

My  Dear  Sir: — Let  me  express  my  most  hearty  approval  of  your  circular,  oppos¬ 
ing  the  legislation  to  secure  State  or  county  uniformity  of  text-books.  A  bill  is  before 
our  Legislature  to  secure  uniformity.  I  think  it  will  fail  to  pass.  Your  reasons  are 
unanswerable.  Your  truly,  J.  B.  ANGhlLL. 

(From  Prof.  Robert  Graham,  Oshkosh.) 

Oshkosh,  Feb.  22,  1877. 

I  agree  heartily  with  you  in  your  strong  and  convincing  presentation  of  the  text¬ 
book  question.  I  fear  any  such  legislation  as  proposed  would  seriously  embarrass  the 
cause  of  education  in  this  State. 

Anything  I  can  do,  let  me  know.  Sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT  GRAHAM. 


(From  Leslie  Lewis,  President  Illinois  State  Teachers’  Association.) 

Hyde  Park,  Ill.,  February  24,  1877. 

Mvr  Dear  Sir: — Your  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  has 
incidentally  fallen  into  my  hands.  In  the  name  of  the  teachers  of  Illinois,  I  thank 
you  for  your  bold  and  manly  course.  I  congratulate  the  State  of  Wisconsin  upon  hav¬ 
ing  a  man  at  the  head  of  her  schools  who  is  not  afraid  to  say  what  he  thinks  is  right. 
Truly  and  fraternally  yours,  LESLIE  LEWIS. 

(From  President  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Whitewater  State  Normal  School.) 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Feb.  22,  1877. 

Dear  Sir: — Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copies  of  your  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  upon  the  preposterous  text-book  scheme  now 
pending  in  that  body.  \our  reasoning  is  so  cogent  and  conclusive  that  nothing  can  be 
added  to  give  it  force.  I  am  very  sure  that  you  utter  the  convictions  of  every  educator 
in  the  State  who  has  opinions  that  are  worthy  ot  respect.  It  cannot  be  possible  that 
legislation  has  so  far  run  mad  as  to  consummate  a  proposition  so  prejudieal  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  State.  The  attempt  to  force  uniformity  by  legislation  in  Minnesota 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  resulted  in  utter  failure,  and  left  the  schools  in  a  far 
wTorse  state  than  it  found  them  in.  I  trust  there  is  too  much  good  sense  in  our  legisla¬ 
ture  to  commit  so  grave  a  folly  as  the  passage  of  this  act  will  certainly  entail  upon  us. 

Very  truly  yours,  ^  WM.  F.  PHELPS. 

(From  Lawrence  Kessinger,  Esq.,  Sup’t.  Buffalo  Co.) 

Alma,  Wis.,  Feb.  23,  1877. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  address  to  the  Legislature  came  duly  to  hand  just  now.  I  fully 
agree  with  you  that  Text-book  Legislation  is  not  needed,  and  will  do  no  good  whatever. 
I  don’t  think  that  those  who  really  understand  the  matter  are  in  favor  uf  it.  *  * 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance,  nor  of  State  uniformity  of  text-books,  but 
am  every  time  in  favor  of  the  people  having  a  chance  to  govern  themselves  and  to  ad¬ 
minister  thair  own  immediate  affairs.  Yours,  truly,  L.  KESSENGER. 

(From  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler.) 


Sun  Prairie,  Feb.  26,  1877. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  text-book  fever  is  subsiding,  and  sincerely  hope  all  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject  will  fail.  I  hear  but  one  sentiment  expressed  from  all  classes,  and 
that  is  entire  approval  of  your  position,  that  no  legislation  is  necessary  or  called  for. 


u.  OF  ILL  LIB. 
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(From  President  Albee,  Oshkosh  State  Normal  School.) 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  majority  of  Wisconsin  Legislators  think  such  responsibility 
may  be  taken  by  any  men,  without  the  strongest  suspicion  of  jobbery  attaching  to  ail 
they  did.  Sincerely  yours,  G.  S.  ALBEE. 

(From  Prof.  B.  M.  Kevnolds,  La  Crosse.) 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Feb.  23,  1877. 

Your  circular  is  sound.  Is  this  school  book  mania  intended  as  an  indirect  method  of 
dealing  a  death  blow  at  the  school  system?  It  will  most  certainly  impair  its  efficiency, 
if  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  Can  there  be  a  shadow  of  a  prospect  that  such  a  mon¬ 
strous  arrangement  can  find  support  in  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin?  u  I  pause  for  a 
reply. I  am  very  truly,  your  obt.  servant,  E.  M.  REYNOLDS. 

A  well  known  Republican  ex-Senator  writes: 

Especially  is  there  unanimity  in  condemnation  of  the  Madison  scheme,  and  in  the 
opinion  that  it  was  conceived  in  no  desire  or  honest  purpose  to  promote  or  cheapen 
popular  education,  but  in  the  spirit  of  self-aggrandizement  and  hope  of  personal  profit. 
It  is  a  stretching  forth  of  unclean  hands  to  steady  the  ark  of  our  school  system;  and 
the  presumption  will  cost  its  authors  a  large  measure  of  the  confidence  hitherto  reposed 
in  them. 

(From  the  President  of  the  State  University.) 

Madison,  Feb.  27,  1877. . 

Prof.  E.  Sealing — Dear  Sir : — I  have  received  your  communication  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  heartily  approve  its  purpose  and  its  argument. 

No  influences  are  more  alien  to  our  educational  system  or  more  dangerous  to  it  than 
political  and  monetary  ones.  The  bill  against  which  your  efforts  are  directed  evidently 
owes  its  origin  to  a  purely  pecuniary  interest,  is  urged  forward  in  that  interest,  and 
would,  if  passed,  be  used  in  the  same  spirit  for  the  same  end. 

You  hive  my  entire  confidence  in  the  wisdom  with  which  you  are  watching  over  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  State,  and  my  warm  sympathy  in  your  zealous  and  fearless 
labors.  Yours  truly,  JOHN  BASCOM. 

No  sooner  had  these  ‘l  Responses  11  appeared  in  print  than  the  three 
Madison  dailies  began  a  simultaneous  and  bitter  attack  upon  the 
President  of  the  University.  False  and  malicious  charges  against 
himself  the  Superintendent  cared  little  for.  He  was  conscious  of  act¬ 
ing  solely  in  the  interests  of  education,  conscious  of  being  fully  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  educational  forces  of  the  State,  and  conscious  that  his 
interests  depended  very  little  upon  the  good  or  ill  will  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  newspapers.  But  when  these  papers  began  an  attack,  shameless 
as  it  was  unjust,  upon  President  Bascom,  whose  home  was  at  the 
capital,  and  whose  welfare  depended  so  largely  upon  the  esteem  of  his 
neighbors,  the  State  Superintendent  thought  the  time  had  fully  come 
to  unmask  the  motives  of  the  conspirators  and  doubly  justify  the  op¬ 
position  of  all  those  whose  letters  had  appeared  among  the  “  Res¬ 
ponses.’1  He  accordingly  prepared  the  following  letter  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Milwaukee  Daily  News  of  March  6th: 

SCHOOL  BOOK  BILL.  IMPORTANT  LETTER  FROM  SUPERINTENDENT 
SEARING.  IIE  DISCLOSES  THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  MADISON 
NEWSPAPERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N'cws: 

The  daily  papers  of  this  city  have  now  completed  the  measure  of  their  infamy  in 
connection  with  their  frustrated  attempt  to  become  leeches  upon  the  public  school  system 
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of  the  State,  by  outrageously  abusing  President  Bascom,  for  his  noble,  outspoken,  truthful 
letter  published  in  connection  with  responses  from  other  eminent  educators  of  the  State 
and  the  west. 

As  long  as  these  conspiring  and  abusive  sheets  ponied  forth  the  venom  of  their  dis¬ 
appointed  rage  upon  me  alone,  for  defying  their  power,  and  seeking  to  prevent  their 
unholy  ends,  I  cheerfully  and  even  derisively  endured  it.  Now,  that  they  have  attack¬ 
ed  one  of  the  noblest  and  manliest  teachers  in  the  world,  for  the  crime  of  uniting  with 
the  whole  body  of  Wisconsin  educators,  in  stating  what  is  the  simple  truth,  I  share 
the  general  feeling  that  they  have  gone  too  far.  Indignation,  quiet  but  pronounced,  is 
almost  universal  in  this  city;  while  every  mail  brings  fresh  evidence  that  not  only  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  but  the  people  generally,  are  beginning  to  understand  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  newspaper  conspiracy  at  the  capital  it  has  disgraced. 

As  the  course  of  these  papers  has  now  removed  from  me  the  last  shred  of  obligation 
to  conceal  from  the  public  what  I  know  of  their  motives,  I  feel  that  duty  to  the  state, 
whose  educational  interests  it  has  for  two  terms  entrusted  to  my  supervision;  duty  to 
Wisconsin  teachers,  whose  united,  effective  and  cordial  support  I  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edge;  and  duty  to  myself  whose  personal  integrity  has  been  persistently,  wontonly,  and 
needlessly  assailed,  for  opposing  their  scheme,  compel  me  to  make  a  prompt  and 
frank  statement  of  the  following  facts: 

During  the  period  between  the  27th  of  January  and  about  the  20th  of  February, 
1877.  the  chief  editors  of  the  Madison  Democrat ,  State  Journal ,  and  Madison  Patriot 
sought  and  had  respectively  several  private  interviews  with  me,  in  my  office  at  Madi¬ 
son,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  my  friendship,  or  at  least  my  passive  silence,  towards 
the  scheme  embodied  in  bill  216,  (senate)  better  known  as  “  The  Text  Book  Bill.77 

The  editors  of  the  Patriot  and  Democrat  both  frankly  acknowledged  to  me  that  the 
success  of  this  measure  was  of  vital  interest  to  the  newspapers  of  Madison ,  and  the  relief 
it  promised  to  them  they  must  and  would  have. 

Finding  that  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  bill  on  principle,  they  sought  to  pursuade 
me  that  its  success  would  be  for  my  interest,  representing  the  benefit  it  would  bring  to 
Madison,  in  increase  of  population,  enhancement  of  the  value  of  property,  in  making 
the  city  more  of  a  literary  center,  in  encouraging  authorship,  etc.,  and  in  increasing 
the  business,  dignity  and  influence  of  my  office,  f  was  clearly  led  to  infer  that  as  a 
property  holder  in  Madison,  as  a  literary  man,  and  as  a  public  officer,  my  individual 
interests  all  lay  in  the  direction  of  “  addition,  division  and  silence.77 

Finding  that  such  insinuations  were  unavailing,  the  editor  of  the  Democrat  finally 
resorted  to  “intimidation  77 — saying  that  if  I  openly  opposed  the  scheme  it  would  be  my 
political  ruin;  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  \  could  expect  re-nomination,  but 
if  1  made  any  fight  against  the  bill,  he  would  feel  compelled  to  oppose  me,  and  would, 
with  the  large  circulation  of  his  paper  among  the  Grangers,  be  able  to  provoke  them 
against  me  and  compass  my  defeat. 

The  editor  of  the  Democrat  further  stated,  in  substance,  that  the  scheme  was  sure  of 
success ,  that  I  had  no  idea  how  much  support  had  been  secured  for  it,  and  would  be 
greatly  surprised  at  the  strength  it  would  develop;  that  there  would  be  in  this  matter 
no  such  word  as  fail;  that  success  would  not  in  any  event  be  deferred  longer  than 
another  winter,  and  that  the  matter  would  be  made  a  political  issue  in  the  next  State 
election. 

In  an  interview  of  considerable  length  which  the  veteran  editor  of  the  State  Journal 
sought  with  me,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  my  views  respecting  the  bill,  after 
giving  somewhat  fully  my  chief  objections  thereto,  and  expressing  quite  strongly  my 
belief  that  such  a  measure  could  never  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  this 
gentleman  appeared  somewhat  disheartened,  and,  after  a  moment  of  slight  embarassed 
silence,  said  in  apologetic  tone  and  manner,  that  somewhat  against  his  own  judgment 
“  he  had  been  led  to  this  by  younger  heads.77 

The  fierce  advocacy  of  the  measure  by  the  Madison  press,  the  shameless  and  un¬ 
measured  personal  abuse  of  a  public  educational  officer  whom  it  had  failed  to  intimidate 
or  to  corrupt,  while  in  the  performance  of  his  simple,  conscientious  duty,  the  ludicious 
disregard  and  ignorance  of  truth  in  the  daily  storm  of  figures  and  assertions,  and  the 
sudden  loss  of  all  interest  in  the  measure  when  amendments  withdrew  Madison  from  its 
favored  position  in  the  bill,  are  melancholy  facts  known  to  every  reader  of  these  papers. 

The  teeming  evidences  of  blinded  conscience  and  bewildered  judgment  seen  in  this 
disgraceful  affair  are  anything  but  creditable  to  the  profession  of  journalism  and  to  the 
fair  city  which  these  conspiring  papers  misrepresent. 
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Let  the  mantle  of  charity  fall  upon  the  veteran  editor  whom  “  younger  heads  ”  and 
a  financial  embarassment  which  all  regret,  persuaded  to  enter  the  unholy  alliance. 

Let  the  full  measure  of  a  just  and  doubly  merited  public  indignation  fall  upon  the 
chief  editors  of  the  Democrat  and  Patriot ,  who  are  condemned  out  of  their  own 
mouths.  Their  interests  were  wholly  selfish.  They  sought  money  and  they  sought 
aggrandizement  through  the  inauguration  of  a  tremendous  experiment  in  our  com¬ 
mon  school  system.  They  sought  gain  at  the  peril  of  the  dearest  interest  of  the  people 
they  falsely  pretended  to  champion. 

Thank  heaven,  this  scheme  is  likely  to  fail.  At  this  time  of  the  general  breaking  up 
of  “  rings”  the  people  of  Wisconsin  are  not  disposed  to  trust  men  who  have  frantically 
attempted  to  establish  a  new  “ring,”  of  the  evil  consequences  ol  which,  if  successful, 
no  one  of  the  present  generation  would  live  to  see  the  end. 

EDWAED  SEALING. 

Madison,  March  5,  1877. 

Although  prepared  hastily  and  under  some  excitement,  the  writer 
wishes  it  to  he  understood  that  his  later  and  cooler  judgment  fully  ap¬ 
proves  the  publication  of  the  letter,  recognizes  all  its  statements  as 
accurate,  except  the  one  that  inadvertent!}7  ascribes  to  the  editor  of 
the  State  Journal  more  than  one  private  interview,  and  could  wish 
nothing  eliminated  from  it  except  the  line  extending  the  “mantle  of 
charity  ’’  over  the  veteran  editor,  who,  he  is  now  satisfied,  was  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  deserving  of  at  least  as  large  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  public  indignation  as  any  of  the  others. 

FURTHER  EVIDENCE. 

It  fortunately  happens  that  other  evidence  is  available  to  corrobor¬ 
ate  the  statements  above  made,  and  to  prove  that  this  text-book 
scheme  was  a  deliberately  pre-arranged  and  matured  conspiracy  for 
ends  as  purely  selfish  as  were  even  sought  by  professional  treasury 
leeches.  While  the  Superintendent  was  absent  from  the  capital  on 
an  official  visit  to  River  Falls  Normal  School,  about  the  18th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  but  a  few  days  after  the  lengthy  interview  with  the  editor 
of  the  Democrat ,  already  referred  to,  the  editor  of  the  Patriot  made 
some  very  frank  statements  to  Mr.  Charles  Searing,  the  Superinten¬ 
dent’s  brother,  as  the  following  shows: 

On  or  about  the  2nd  day  of  February  last,  Mr.  S.  D.  Carpenter,  editor  of  the  Madison 
Patriot ,  came  into  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  enquired 
for  the  Superintendent,  and  was  told  that  he  was  absent.  He  then  said  that  he  wanted 
to  talk  with  me  in  regard  to  a  bill  providing  for  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  their 
publication  in  the  city  of  Madison;  he  said  that  the  bill  was  of  “vital  interest”  to  the 
printers  of  Madison,  and  that  Mr.  Kaymer,  of  the  Democrat ,  at  his  interview  with  the 
Superintendent  a  few  days  before,  was  afraid  to  state  the  real  reason  for  advocating  the 
measure,  but  that  lie,  Carpenter,  thought  it  best  to  state  the  case  frankly;  that  there 
was  not  business  enough  to  support  the  papers  of  Madison;  that  it  would  add  dignity 
to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  increase  the  clerical  work, 
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and  that  if  my  brother  would  not  oppose  the  bill,  it  was  all  he  asked,  and  wished  me 
to  speak  to  him  in  regard  to  it.  CHARLES  SEARING. 

Madison,  March  31,  1877. 

But  there  is  still  further  evidence,  and  perhaps  the  most  conclusive 
of  all.  Not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  recent  legislative  session,, 
and  as  soon  as  the  various  committees  were  fairly  organized  and  ready 
for  work,  Mr.  S.  D.  Carpenter  sought  an  interview  with  Hon.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Richardson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education, 
and  imparted  to  him  some  valuable  and  significant  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  text  book  scheme — a  scheme  at  that  time  wholly  unknown 
to  the  public,  and  even  to  the  State  Superintendent.  In  that  inter¬ 
view  Mr.  Carpenter  showed  the  Chairman  the  original  of  the  afterwards 
famous  bill ,  told  him  that  it  was  drawn  the  year  before  b}^  himself,, 
that  he  had  been  requested  to  prepare  it,  had  worked  upon  it  a  long 
time  and  given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought. 

The  bill  itself  showed  marks  of  age,  had  been  drawn  with  the  name 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  “Uniform  Text-book  Association,”  or  the 
u  Wisconsin  Uniform  Text-book  Association,”  but  this  had  been 
scratched  out  wherever  occurring,  and  the  name  of  David  Atwood  in¬ 
serted  over,  in  stead,  in  pencil  mark.  The  bill  was  left  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Chairman  long  enough  to  be  taken  to  his  room  and 
examined. 

At  the  same  date  Mr.  Carpenter  read  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  report  purporting  to  be  a  committee  report  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  This  report  he  did  not  ask  the  Chairman  to  use,  but  by 
innuendoes  led  him  to  infer  that  it  was  at  his  disposal.  Mr.  Carpenter 
also,  while  acknowledging  the  previous  preparation  of  the  bill,ayear 
or  more  ago,  said  that  it  teas  concluded  not  to  present  it  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  previous  winter.  He  further  said  that  he  had  no  interestin' 
the  bill  himself,  but  was  doing  this  in  the  interest  of  Atwood who  was 
in  a  bad  wag  financially  and  needed  the  aid;  who  was  an  old  friend 
personally ,  though  a  political  enemy  to  himself.  He  requested  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  should  be  kept  secret,  and  they  were  so  kept  by 
the  Chairman  until  the  bill  became  public  property. 

The  above  occurred  about — it  is  believed  not  later  than — the  20th 
of  January,  1877. 

For  these  statements  the  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee  is 
responsible.  They  serve  to  explain  his  uncompromising  hostility  to 
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the  measure,  from  first  to  last,  and  add  point  to  his  able  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  minority  report  against  the  bill. 

THE  BILL  IN  THE  SENATE. 

With  a  few  facts  from  the  history  of  the  bill  after  its  introduction 
into  the  Senate,  this  sketch  will  be  closed.  Although  seen  and  read 
by  Mr.  Richardson,  not  later  than  the  20th  of  January,  in  substantial¬ 
ly  the  same  form  as  afterwards  first  printed  on  the  17th  of  February , 
the  bill  was  introduced  as  a  “  dead-head  11  at  the  latest  moment — the 
afternoon  of  February  1st. 

As  already  stated,  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee 
of  one  (ostensibly  for  perfection)  until  February  14th,  when  it  was 
reported  back  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education.  Not 
until  the  third  day  after  that  did  it  reach  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  prepared  to  report  promptly  and  emphatically  against 
it,  but  the  other  two  members  were  not  ready  with  the  majority  re¬ 
port  until  February  27th,  when  the  two  reports  were  read,  the  one 
thoroughly  exposing  the  fallacies  and  dangers  of  the  bill,  and  the 
other  recommending  its  passage  in  a  slightly  modified  form. 

What  was  the  bill  which,  thus  modified,  received  the  approval  of 
two  members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  continued  support  of  the 
Madison  papers?  How  did  it  differ  from  the  original  bill,  already  de¬ 
scribed?  In  no  essential  respect.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  “  Com¬ 
mission,"  u  Contractor,”  and  place  of  publication  remained  the  same. 
The  cost  of  the  books  was  ostensibly  reduced  ten  per  cent.,  the  term  of 
the  contract  reduced  to  ten  years,  the  amount  of  the  contractor’s  bond 
increased  to  $50,000,  and  the  name  of  David  Atwood  thinly  disguised 
by  a  provision  that  made  necessary  the  selection  of  a  ‘‘  contractor  ” 
wichin  five  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  made  no  person  or 
association  eligible  that  did  not  ‘‘control  facilities  for  stereotyping 
150  pages  per  day  of  book  matter,”  etc.,  clearly  excluding  all  offices 
except  that  of  the  State  Journal. 

Immediately  after  the  two  committee  reports,  on  the  27th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  the  friends  of  the  scheme  desired  to  hurry  the  bill  through  un¬ 
der  suspension  of  the  rules.  The  friends  of  education  in  the  Senate, 
however,  were  too  vigilant,  and  the  voice  of  the  press  and  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  State  was  by  this  time  too  emphatic  in  condemnation. 
It  was  seen  that  a  mistake  had  been  made.  Senator  Davis,  the  special 
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champion  of  the  bill  from  the  first,  and  without  whose  aid  the  measure 
would  never  have  attracted  notice  or  merited  this  history,  perceived 
that  he  must  abandon  the  original  plan,  strike  out  Madison  from  its 
favored  position,  throw  the  manufacture  of  the  State  books  open  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  and  make  his  retreat  with  as  much  good  order,  and 
as  much  appearance  of  victory  as  possible.  The  stigma  of  popular 
condemnation  was  upon  the  whole  scheme.  The  Assembly  was  sure 
to  defeat  it  in  any  form.  A  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  in  al¬ 
most  any  shape  was  all  that  could  be  expected,  and  this  passage  must 
be  secured  as  a  “ vindication A 

Hence  on  the  evening  of  March  1st,  the  Senator  offered,  and  found 
ready  acceptance  for,  numerous  amendments  which  at  once  destroyed 
cdl  the  interest  and  hopes  in  it  cherished  by  Madison  publishers .  In 
the  real  interests  of  the  people,  however,  the  bill  was  rendered  less 
objectionable  than  it  had  previously  been.  Yet  the  very  next  morn¬ 
ing  (March  2d)  the  Democrat  remarked  editorially: 

“The  Senate  labored  last  night  until  a  late  hour  on  the  school¬ 
book  bill,  making  numerous  amendments  to  it,  some  of  which  were 
good  and  some  of  which  were  bad,  and  the  bill  wras  finally  ordered 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time.  We  have  said  a  good  deal  in  favor 
of  this  measure,  but  ice  do  not  wish  to  have  any  of  it  apply  to  the  bill 
in  its  present  shape.'1 

The  Patriot  of  the  same  date  said : 

“  As  the  school  text-book  bill  is  amended  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
one  to  offer  a  bid,  except  the  owners  of  copy-rights.  *  *  *  As  it  is 
it  will  do  neither  contractor  nor  people  any  good,  and  ice 'withdraw 
all  sympathy  for  it f 

The  Journal  of  the  same  date  said  with  more  consistency,  and  with 
characteristic  caution: 

“  The  bill  was  variously  amended  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
The  amendments  may  render  the  bill  inoperative ,  even  though  it  be¬ 
come  a  law.’’ 

For  a  single  day  the  “  true  inwardness”  of  these  papers  became 
manifest.  But  they  quickly  saw  the  blunder.  In  their  following  issue 
the  barking  was  resumed  writh  all  the  unanimity  and  intensity  of  dogs 
who  were  unconscious  the  game  had  escaped.  On  the  3d  of  March 

the  bill  as  amended  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  16  to  13 — a  ma- 
2— Vol.  Y II  No.  4. 
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jority  of  those  present,  but  not  a  majority  of  the  members, — and  can 
it  be  believed  that  on  the  following  day,  March  4th,  two  days  after  pub¬ 
lishing  the  above  remarks,  the  Democrat  said  editorially,  in  reference 
to  the  bill,  as  passed: 

“It  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  in  admirable  shape.  We  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  is  the  most  important,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
the  best  measure  that  has  been  before  the  legislature  in  ten  years.” 

In  the  same  column  of  the  same  issue  the  Democrat  thus  naively 
acknowledges  the  overwhelming  popular  verdict  of  the  State  against 
the  scheme: 

“The  warm  support  the  bill  has  received  has  been  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  that  of  the  Madison  press.  *  *  The  press  of  the  State — if 

we  except  a  half  dozen  little  weeklies — has  been  almost  a  unit  in  favor 
of  a  most  villanious  system  of  extortion  and  against  the  people.  * 
The  united  press  of  Milwaukee  has  been  against  the  whole  people  of 
the  State,”  etc.,  etc. 

Such  is  the  plain,  unvarnished  history  of  a  deeply  laid  plot  of  inter¬ 
ested  parties  to  take  advantage  of  popular  discontent,  in  order  to 
fatten,  as  leeches,  upon  the  public  school  system  of  the  State.  It  had 
evidently  been  long  planned.  Not  merely  was  the  bill,  as  originally 
presented,  prepared  (by  the  admission  of  one  of  the  chief  conspira¬ 
tors)  before  the  Legislature  of  1876,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
Madison  influence  secured  the  text-book-reform  recommendation  or 
suggestion  in  the  Governor’s  message  to  the  Legislature  of  that  j^ear, 
and  secured  its  repetition  in  the  message  to  the  last  legislature.* 
Only  after  the  repetition  teas  the  time  fully  come  for  active  measures. 

The  scheme  was  also  planned,  as  is  clearly  apparent,  to  be  carried 
sudden’y,  and,  as  it  were,  forcibly  through  the  Legislature.  The  long 
and  unnecessary  delay  in  its  introduction,  the  double  delay  in  reporting 
it,  a  majority  of  one  house  secured  by  such  arts  as  were  familiar  to  its 
lea  ling  champion,  the  attempt  to  carry  it  through  under  suspension  of 
the  rules, the  conference  respecting  it  with  the  chief  educational  officer  of 
the  State  only  at  the  latest  day,  the  contempt  for  the  adverse  opinions 

*  No  blame  whatever  can  be  attached  to  the  Executive  whose  suggestion  was  proper 
enough,  and  who  is  known  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ends  contemplated. 
Indeed  the  writer  of  this — who  is,  however,  governed  in  the  matter  only  by  his  own 
intuitions,  based  upon  the  hard  business  sense  of  the  Executive  was  somewhat  confident 
in  his  anticipations  cf  a  veto,  in  case  the  bill  should  become  a  law. 
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of  all  educational  authorities  and  men, — these  facts,  and  others,  point 
to  but  one  conclusion. 

It  might  he  added  that  the  pure  selfishness  of  the  plot  was  made 
evident  by  the  emphatic  assertions  oi  the  interested  papers  that  state 
uniformity  is  practicable  only  on  the  basis  of  State  manufacture. 
That  the  State  could  and  should — if  it  contemplated  enforced  unifor¬ 
mity  with  a  system  of  central  purchase  and  supply — go  into  the  open 
market  and  make  terms  for  books,  as  for  any  other  commodity,  was 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained.  That  better  terms  could  there  be 
made  with  responsible  parties,  and  for  superior  goods ,  than  could  be 
secured  by  creating  a  new  experimental  monopoly,  in  violation  of  all 
economical  laws,  was  rank  heresy.  He  who  uttered  this  unquestion¬ 
able  truth,  was  simply  “  no  friend  of  the  people,”  was  u  in  league 
with  the  book-ring,”  etc. 

But  the  scheme  has  suffered  inglorious  and  irremediable  defeat. 
Selfish  ends  and  fallacious  reasoning  were  too  apparent.  Wisconsin 
is  too  intelligent  a  State  to  be  beguiled,  deceived  and  disgraced  by  the 
specious  arguments  and  appeals  of  a  few  interested  demagogues. 

For  its  defeat,  credit  is  due  chiefly  to  the  intelligent  and  independ¬ 
ent  press  of  the  State,  which,  irrespective  of  party,  and  ignoring 
professional  comity  in  the  presence  of  a  threatened  danger  to  the 
school  system,  spontaneously  and  almost  unanimously  exposed  and 
protested  against  the  measure. 

Credit  is  also  due  to  the  intelligent,  honest,  manly  educators  of  the 
State,  who  without  an  exception,  so  far  as  known,  prompt^  and  boldly 
denounced  the  scheme.  They  never  before  so  emphatically  manifested 
their  courage  and  power. 

Credit  is  due  to  the  intelligent,  candid,  conservative  Assembly  which, 
fresh  from  the  people,  and  understanding  and  scorning  the  dema- 
gogism  of  the  Madison  press,  was  not  ready  to  destroy  one  monopo¬ 
ly  by  impulsively  and  blindly  creating  a  greater  one.  Not  less  honor 
is  due  to  those  members  of  the  Senate  who — nearly  one-half  the  mem¬ 
bers — were  strongly  in  opposition. 

Last,  but  not  least,  credit  is  due  to  the  honorable  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education,  whose  honesty,  fearlessness,  and  per¬ 
sistence  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  were  conspicious  throughout. 
His  report  against  the  bill  was  able,  exhaustive  and  unanswerable. 
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The  State  Superintendent  claims  no  credit  to  himself,  for  his  oppo¬ 
sition,  nor  is  he  able  to  see  that  any  is  deserved.  He  did  his  simple 
duty,  and  merely  avoided  dishonor  by  refusing  the  favor  of  either  his 
aid  or  his  silence  to  what  he  knew  was  wrong.  To  the  press  and 
teachers  of  the  State,  however,  he  cannot  too  strongly  express  his  per¬ 
sonal  obligations  for  making  it  easier  to  perforin  his  duty.  He  will 
ever  hold  their  course  in  grateful  remembrance. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  say  that  he  would  scarcely  have 
prepared  this  sketch  but  for  the  repeatedly  avowed  determination  of 
the  Madison  press  to  secure  from  the  next  Legislature  what  it  failed 
to  obtain  from  the  last  one.  A  u  vindication  11  in  some  form  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  sought.  The  publication  of  this  history  may  aid  the 
people  in  determining  how  much  vindication  is  deserved. 

Edward  Searing. 

- ■<>.»■»> - - 

THE  TEACHER’S  FIRST  DUTIES. 

In  opening  a  school,  a  new  teacher  may,  the  very  first  day  of  the 
term,  make  mistakes  which  will  endanger  his  success,  unless  he  con¬ 
siders  very  carefully  before  hand  what  he  will  do  and  how  he  will  do 
it.  His  plans  should  be  very  thoroughly  laid,  digested  and  made  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  to  his  own  mind  before  the  time  arrives  for  the  school 
to  begin.  It  would  be  well  if  the  plans  were  committed  to  writing, 
then  read  over  carefully,  modified,  criticised  and  objected  to  in  his  own 
mind,  until  it  appears  clear  to  him  that,  on  being  put  in  operation, 
they  will  work  without  friction.  If  such  plans,  when  written  out, 
could  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  some  experienced  teacher 
for  his  criticism,  it  would  be  an  advantage.  These  points  are  very 
important,  for  there  is  an  old  adage,  “what  is  well  begun  is  half  done.” 
A  beginner  is  apt  to  become  confused,  to  lose  self-possession,  and  the 
more  so  if  he  begins  without  a  definite  plan,  and  if  any  doubts  arise 
in  his  mind  as  to  what  he  shall  do  and  as  to  the  order  in  which  he 
shall  proceed;  and  the  moment  he  becomes  thus  confused,  the  pupils 
will  share  his  nervousness,  will  begin  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of  mischief 
and  restlessness,  and  will  lose  their  respect  for  one  in  whom  they 
should  have  the  fullest  confidence. 

The  teacher  will  of  course  visit  the  school  house  before  the 
day  of  beginning  the  school,  that  he  may  observe  its  arrangements, 
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so  as  to  form  liis  plans  for  handling  the  school  and  its  classes.  He 
will  observe  attentively  the  condition  of  the  house  and  its  surround¬ 
ings,  see  what  articles  of  furniture  may  be  wanting  or  may  need  re¬ 
pairing,  whether  there  are  brooms,  waterpails  and  drinking  cups, 
crayons,  pointers,  erasers,  maps,  numeral  frame,  and  other  things 
necessar\r  for  the  work  of  the  school.  A  careful  list  c-f  all  needed  arti¬ 
cles  should  be  made,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  directors  may  be 
distinctly  called  to  these  wants.  Oftentimes  such  care  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  would  save  much  time  and  annoyance.  There  should  be 
one  waterpail  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls,  and,  if  the  school  is 
large,  two  cups  at  least  to  each  pail.  There  should  be  as  many 
erasers  as  there  may  be  pupils  at  any  one  time  working  at  the  board, 
with  one  pointer  for  every  five  linear  feet  of  blackboard,  and  hooks 
over  or  under  the  board  on  which  to  lay  the  pointers. 

For  every  two  linear  feet  of  board,  a  rule  about  two  feet  long  should 
be  suspended  under  the  board,  to  be  used  in  arithmetic,  mapping 
and  other  studies.  The  clock  should  be  so  placed  that  teachers  and 
pupils  can  see  it  without  turning  in  their  seats. 

A  screen  of  zinc  should  protect  pupils  near  the  stove  from  excess  of 
heat.  Reading  charts  and  maps  should  be  hung  on  the  wall  above 
the  blackboard  in  full  view  of  the  school. 

It  may  be  difficult,  sometimes,  for  the  directors  to  see  why  these 
things  are  wanted,  but  the  teacher  should  so  understand  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  tools  requisite  for  carrying  it  on,  that  he  can  show 
clearly  that,  by  having  these  things  thus  arranged,  time  will  be  saved 
and  discipline  preserved,  and  that,  by  not  having  them,  pupils  will 
lose  time,  and  concert  of  action  and  rapid  work  be  rendered  impos¬ 
sible,  and  consequentlv  progress  be  retarded.  If  the  teacher  can  thus 
state  his  case  he  will  generally  be  furnished  with  what  he  needs.  In 
many  of  our  district  schools  a  large  per  cent,  of  time  is  wasted  be¬ 
cause  teachers  do  not  have  the  tools  necessary  to  carry  on  their  work 
with  convenience. 

The  teacher  should  insist  on  having  proper  tools  if  he  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  economy  of  time,  good  discipline  and  rapid  progress. 
At  his  first  visit  to  the  school  room,  the  teacher  should  make  a  com¬ 
plete  list  in  writing  of  all  school  property,  prepare  a  duplicate,  give 
one  list  to  the  directors  and  keep  one  himself.  In  this  inventory  he 
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should  state  the  condition  of  every  article,  and  add  to  it  from  time  to 
time  a  note  of  every  article  he  receives  from  the  directors  and  of  every 
article  that  may  be  lost  or  broken,  accounting  for  the  same  as  far  as 
possible.  By  this  means  he  can  show  the  directors  clearly  how  far  he 
may  be  responsible  for  any  school  property.  . 

In  this  inventorv  he  should  make  a  careful  statement  of  the  condi- 

V 

tion  of  the  building,  fences,  out  houses,  stoves,  etc.  These  are  matters 
upon  which  our  teachers  bestow  too  little  care,  and  hence  the 
destruction  of  school  property,  which  is  very  great,  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Should  the  course  here  indicated  be  pursued  by  every 
teacher,  school  property  would  be  in  far  better  condition  than  we  now 
find  it,  and  teachers  and  pupils  would  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  com¬ 
fort.  All  these  things  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  teacher 
before  the  school  opens.  Thus  the  actual  condition  of  the  building 
and  furniture  may  be  fully  known  to  the  teacher  and  the  board,  and 
the  necessary  repairs  be  made. 

Bjr  doing  what  I  have  herein  indicated,  the  teacher  will  at  once 
begin  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  Board  and  the  people,  and  all 
will  enter  more  fully  and  more  heartily  into  his  plans,  and  co  operate 
with  him  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

La  Crosse.  B.  M.  Reynolds. 


BRIEF  COMMENTARIES. 

II. — Cicero  in  Catilinam,  I.  Chap.  vi.  §16. 

Quotiens  tibi  jam  extorta  est  ista  sica  de  manibus!  quotiens  vero 
excidit  casu  aliquo  et  elapsa  est!  Tamen  ea  carere  diutius  non  potes, 
quae  quidein  quibus  abs  te  initiata  sacris  ac  devota  sit  nescio,  quod 
earn  necesse  putas  esse  in  consul  is  corpore  defigere. 

Tibi  here  is  a  dative  of  person  after  extorta  est,  whichalso  has  de 
manibus  to  describe  the  wrenching  away  more  explicitly.  The  order 
illustrates  its  emphasis:  “how  often  has  that  dagger  been  wrenched 
away  from  you,”  and  then  adds,  to  make  it  more  vivid  and  emphatic, 
“nay,  out  of  your  very  hands.”  Ea  is  ablative,  governed  by  carere.  In 
the  sentence  below  the  relative  clause  is  a  little  perplexing;  remember 
ing  that  a  connective  force  is  an  integral  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
relative,  and  that  we  must  judge  from  the  context  what  conjunction  it 
best  represents,  we  may  take  it  here  as  equivalent  to  nam  ea,  “  for 
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it  has  been,  etc."’  Literally,  “I  do  not  know  by  what  rites  it  has 
been  consecrated;”  but  nescio  quis  has  regularly  the  force  “some  or 
other,”  nearly  equivalent  to  aliquis ;  “it  has  been  consecrated  by  some 
rites  or  other.” 


III. — Cicero  in  Catilinam,  I.  Chap.  vii.  §18. 

Superiora  ilia,  quamquam  ferenda  non  fuerunt.  tamen,  ut  potui,  tuli ; 
nunc  vero  me  totam  esse  in  metu  propter  unum  te,  quicquid  increpu- 
erit  Catilinam  timeri,  nullum  videri  contra  me  consilium  iniri  posse 
quod  a  tuo  seel  ere  abhorreat,  non  est  ferendum. 

Superiora  ilia ,  “  those  former  acts  of  yours,”  object  of  tuli;  ferenda , 
— the  gerundive  expressing  the  idea  of  propriety  or  necessity  in  an  ad¬ 
jective  form, — “deserving  to  be  borne.”  “endurable;”  ut  with  an  indic¬ 
ative,  “  as”  =  “  as  well  as  I  could.” 

Nunc  vero ,  a  strong  contrast  of  time,  as  compared  with  superiora. 
The  accusatives  with  infinitives  that  follow, — “  me  .  .  .  tef  ''‘quicquid 
.  .  .  timeri ,”  “  nullum  .  .  .  videri1’ — are  all  taken  as  subject  of  est 
ferendum;  this  being  an  impersonal  verb  is  to  be  reudered  by  “  it” — 
“it  is  not  to  be  endured  that,  etc.” — Quicquid  is  an  indefinite  relative, 
corresponding  to  the  English  compound  relative,  having  therefore  a 
two-fold  construction,  with  both  the  verb  of  the  relative  clause  (incre- 
puerit)  and  that  upon  which  it  depends  (timeri);  it  is  subject  of  in- 
crepuerit ,  and  stands  as  a  synecdochical  or  adverbial  accusative  to  ti¬ 
meri — “Catiline  is  feared  in  regard  to  whatever  has  rustled;”  and,  as 
the  indefinite  relative  is  equivalent  to  a  general  condition  (Goodwin’s 
Greek  Moods,  §  60,  1,  2),  it  may  be  rendered  “  if  any  thing  has  rustled 
[at  every  little  rustle J  Catiline  is  feared,”  i,  e,  the  thought  of  Catiline 
comes  into  my  mind.  Increpuerit  is  subjunctive  as  being  intermediate 
in  indirect  discourse. —  Vidr.ri  is  used  personally  in  Latin,  while  its  cor¬ 
responding  verb  in  English,  “seen,”  is  usually  impersonal:  consilium 
is  therefore  subject  of  videri — “  that  no  design  seems  able  ” — “  that  it 
does  not  seem  possible  for  any  design  to  be  entered  into,  etc.”  Ab- 
horreat  is  in  the  oratio  obliqua ,  but  it  would  be  subjunctive  even  in  the 
oratio  recta ,  as  expressing  the  result  of  the  heinousness  of  the  design 
- — “no  design  so  heinous  as  to  be  inconsistent  with,  etc.” 


The  good  disciplinarian  is  not  demonstrative,  easily  surprised,  noisy, 
or  doubtful. 
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SELECTED. 


TWO  TEACHERS. 

Let  us  enter  the  room  where  one  gathers  about  him  more  than  fifty 
of  all  ages.  He  is  certainly  a  plain  looking-man;  hair  sandy,  inclined 
to  red;  a  freckled  face;  clothes  of  no  fashionable  cut;  a  stoop  in  his 
shoulders;  his  manners  not  engaging, — and  yet  he  had  evoked  not 
only  order  but  enthusiasm.  We  sit  down  and  watch  the  scene.  A 
class  is  called  upon  to  spell.  There  is  no  noise  or  fuss  made.  One 
takes  the  floor  as  “head”  and  calls  out  the  successive  members,  until 
all  are  in  place.  The  words  are  pronounced: — weather,  laurel,  embyro, 
descent,  voyage,  dahlia,  phlox,  guitar,  are  among  those  we  hear, 
Here  we  see  boys  of  ten  years,  spell  valiantly  with  others  twice  their 
size  and  age.  They  try  once,  and  if  they  fail  the  victor  “goes 
up.”  But  what  we  most  admire  is  the  calmness  of  the  master  and 
the  earnestness  of  the  boys  and  girls;  one  seems  to  know  how  to 
stimulate  activity  and  when  it  is  aroused  how  to  use  it.  A  class  in 
reading  comes  on,  and  there  is  good  reading  in  the  first,  second  and 
third  classes.  They  read  naturally.  We  watch  to  see  if  the  master 
will  read,  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  the  class.  Yes,  he  takes  the  verse 
the  pupils  seem  little  to  understand.  It  is  in  the  matchless  “  Ode  to 
a  Sky  Lark,”  by  Shelley. 

“  Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass 
u  JRain-awkened  flowers 
“  All  that  ever  was 

“  Joyous  and  clear  and  fresh  thy  music  doth  surpass.” 

“  Now,  scholars,  we  cannot  read  it  until  we  know  well  the  meaning, 
so  we  will  look  at  some  of  the  words.  There  is  vernal.  This  means 
pertaining  to  spring.  The  showers  of  spring  are  peculiarly  pleasing, 
for  every  living  thing  seems  to  enjo}'  it;  the  twinkling  grass  is  plain 
to  be  seen  if  you  look.  The  rain  weighs  down  the  leaf  and  finally 
becoming  too  heavy  it  rolls  off  and  the  blade  rises  to  be  weighed 
down  again;  this  is  going  on  with  thousands  of  leaves,  so  that  twink¬ 
ling  beautifully  describes  the  effect;  it  is  very  delightful  to  see.  Then 
the  rain-awakened  flowers — these  are  the  flowers  that  were  tired  and 
faint,  but  bathed  in  the  sweet  shower  are  renewed  in  life  and  beauty; 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  rose  in  which  the  gentle  show- 
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ers  have  fallen.  These  three  figures;  sweet  sounds,  glittering  grasses, 
rain-bedewed  flowers — are  the  things  with  which  he  compares  the 
song  of  the  lark — all  these  he  says  the  music  of  the  lark  surpasses.” 
A  few  questions  follow.  It  is  plain  that  all  understand  it.  Even  the 
younger  pupils  are  repeating  the  words.  In  fact,  the  teacher,  we  see, 
knows  this  by  heart,  and  it  would  not  be  singular  if  the  pupils  knew 
it  too.  They  evidentl}7  admire  this  poetry.  The  teacher  reads  the 
verse,  and  reads  it  with  feeling.  He  understands  the  verse  and  in¬ 
terprets  it.  That  is  reading.  The  whole  class  practice  it  over,  and 
then  several  singly.  Next  they  recite  the  whole  poem  up  to  this 
point  together,  mainly  without  looking  on  the  book.  Next,  the 
teacher  calls  upon  some  who  can  recite  a  verse  to  rise  and  say  it. 
Each  has  a  verse  and  each  recites.  The  whole  was  evidently  a  com¬ 
mon  and  natural  proceeding. 

Our  teacher  next  drilled  the  whole  school  from  a  chart,  on  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels,  then  upon  the  consonants.  The  second  reading 
class  was  very  much  like  the  first.  The  third  was  composed  of 
younger  pupils  and  there  was  here  a  close  questioning  to  see  if  the 
meaning  of  the  words  was  understood  as  well  as  that  of  the  sen¬ 
tences.  While  we  could  not  penetrate  to  the  source  of  this  teacher’s 
power,  it  was  pretty  plain  that  he  both  loved  and  understood  his 
work. 

The  other  teacher  we  visited  was  of  a  different  stamp.  He  had  a 
better  school  room  and  better  desks,  and  better-looking  material, 
and  yet  there  was  something  wanting.  The  pupils  recited  their  les¬ 
sons  in  a  mechanical  way  that  showed  “  their  hearts  were  far  away.” 
The  teacher  heard  a  spelling  lesson  and  the  spelling  was  fairly  done; 
the  reading  classes  read  in  poetry  and  prose,  but  there  was  no  fire  in 
the  eye  or  feeling  in  the  voice.  The  whole  proceeding  was  destitute 
of  the  true  elements  of  success. 

We  found  ourselves  stud}dng  up  the  case.  We  said  to  ourselves: 

“This  man  would  not  stay  a  day  if  it  were  not  for  the  pay;  he  has 
no  love  for  childhood;  boys  and  girls  have  no  charms  for  him;  most 
all,  doubtless,  are  nuisances.  Their  possibilities  never  strike  hini  at 
all.  He  would  never  select  4  a  child  and  put  him  in  the  midst  ’  as 
something  to  model  by.  And  again  we  felt  the  responsibility  had 
never  weighed  down  on  this  teacher’s  mind.  All  the  task  he  had 
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undertaken  was  the  filling  in  of  certain  pages  of  geography,  gram¬ 
mar,  etc.  Yet  he  was  not  a  bad  man,  he  was  well  dressed,  quite  the 
man  of  fashion.  ' 

We  fell  to  asking  ourselves,  Does  he  read  in  the  Bible? — Does  he 
copy  from  our  Savior?  Does  he  pray  for  these  young  immortals? 
Does  he  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  capabilities?  Does  he  strive  to 
put  their  feet  on  the  Rock?  Does  he  build  up  character?  Are  his 
pupils  fond  of  the  Truth?  Will  they  go  to  the  stake  for  their  opin¬ 
ions?  And  we  doubted  the  man’s  real  permanent  success. 

This  was  years  since.  The  boys  of  each  have  grown  to  manhood. 
The  first  one  is  still  teaching;  one  of  his  pupils  I  saw  the  other  day; 
he  spoke  reverently  of  his  master. — “  All  I  am,  I  owe  to  him.  I  am 
not  much,  but  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  such  I  shall  remain.”  These 
and  many  such  words  lead  me  to  think  that  the  master  lives  in 
his  pupils.  The  second  is  a  real  estate  speculator,  and,  they  say, 
has  made  money.  I  have  seen  one  of  his  pupils  too.  He  is  worldly- 
wise  and  never  refers  to  his  boyhood  days  except  when  he  sees  his 
old  teacher  gathering  more  and  more  goods  about  him.  Then,  he 
says:  “Egad,  old  Bowman  never  should  have  taught  school;  he  loves 
money  to  well.  He  only  stayed  at  it  until  he  had  laid  by  $1,000. 
We  all  knew  he  would  quit  as  soon  as  he  had  made  some  money.  He 
was  no  man  for  a  teacher.” 

And  I  pondered  upon  the  sentence,  “  He  was  no  man  for  a  teacher.” 
Are  there  not  a  good  many  who  are  in  the  school  room  temporarily 
and  have  no  solemn  settled  purpose  to  do  good  there — to  impart  the 
noblest  part  of  themselves?  To  which  of  these  groups  do  you  be¬ 
long? — New  York  School  Journal. 

- - - 

EDUCATED  LABOR. 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  an  educated  wood  sawyer  is  more 
profitable  than  an  uneducated  one.  Education  leads  men  to  make 
roads  around  hills,  when  formerly  they  were  certain  to  go  over  them. 
In  a  thousand  ways,  mental  training  teaches  men  to  work  more  skill¬ 
fully  with  their  hands  than  they  could  without  it.  Science  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  world,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  practical  inventions, 
as  its  mental  discipline.  It  leads  men  to  think  accurately,  observe 
minutely,  and  write  correctly.  Whatever  trains  the  mind,  trains  the 
hand. 
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An  automaton  can  be  made  to  do  many  wonderful  things;  so  can 
an  uneducated  man,  but  put  a  mind  in  the  automaton,  and  its  power 
is  greatly  increased:  so  put  educated  intelligence  into  an  untrained 
mind,  and  its  power  is  multiplied  a  thousand  fold.  Our  Agricultural 

Colleges  are  not  valuable  so  much  on  account  of  the  amount  of  purely 

• 

practical  knowledge  they  impart,  as  on  account  of  the  mental  discip¬ 
line  they  give.  Good  scholars  always  make  good  farmers,  even  though 
they  never  held  a  plow.  They  bring  minds  to  their  work.  Whatever 
men  put  their  minds  on  they  will  do  successfully.  Failures  are  caused 
not  so  much  from  causes  beyond  our  control,  as  from  want  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  reason.  He  who  can  not  reason,  can  not  succeed,  and  the 
direct  effect  of  a  thorough  education  is  to  develop  the  reason. 

Governor  Kemper  of  Virginia,  last  August,  delivered  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Virginia  Agricultural  College,  in  which  he  advocated  these 
views.  lie  said:  “The  main  leverage  which  is  to  lift  our  common¬ 
wealth  to  material  greatness  is  labor. 

“All  the  world  knows  that  no  wealth  can  exist  except  as  the 
product  of  labor,  and  the  most  important  and  honorable  of  the  pillars 
which  uphold  the  body  politic  is  labor.  It  is  the  province  of  this  in¬ 
stitution,  teaching  in  the  name  of  the  State,  to  pioneer  the  advance 
of  educated  labor;  to  make  manifest  by  example  the  widely  differing 
capacities  of  intelligent  and  unintelligent  labor;  to  demonstrate  to 
the  understanding  of  all  classes,  how  to  multiply  a  hundred-fold  the 
products  of  labor,  by  summoning  to  its  assistance,  those  grand  factors 
— art  and  applied  science.’1 

Governor  Kemper  is  right.  Wealth  is  the  reward  of  the  labor  of 
the  mind.  Our  Normal  Schools  can  never  be  purely  professional  by 
teaching  the  “  methods  11  of  instruction  only;  they  must  show  teachers 
how  to  think,  by  teaching  in  a  thoughtful  manner.  Precept  and 
example  must  go  hand  in  hand.  All  good  schools  are  “normal,”  as 
far  as  they  go.  They  do  not  go  far  enough  to  make  professional 
teachers.  Educated  men  are  not  always  learned  men.  A  good 
memory  may  carry  one  through  a  college  course  with  honor,  but  a 
cultivated  reason  will  be  necessary  to  his  success  in  the  labor  of  life. 
Time  is  too  short  and  precious  to  be  wasted  in  fruitless  labor.  He 
accomplishes  great  results,  who  knows  when  to  strike  most  effective 
blows,  and  it  is  only  b}^  a  thorough  discipline  of  the  mind,  that  this 
knowledge  can  be  obtained. — National  Teachers  Monthly. 
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THREE  GREAT  ERRORS. 

We  would  not  have  it  inferred  from  the  title  of  this  article  that 
there  are  only  three  errors  in  school  matters,  but  rather  that  there 
are  three  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  harmful  above  all  others.  With 
the  hope  that  the  consideration  of  these  may  prove  beneficial,  we  will 
brief!}"  call  attention  to  them. 

1.  The  practice  of  sending  children  to  school  at  too  early  an  age. 
We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience,  often  of 
great  assistance,  to  some  parents,  to  send  their  little  ones  to  school  at 
the  early  age  of  four  or  five  years.  But  in  this  wise?  Is  it  of  any 
real  benefit  to  the  children  or  to  the  schools?  We  think  not,  and 
more  than  this,  we  think  it  a  positive  injury  to  both.  As  our  public 
schools  are  generally  organized,  each  teacher  has  a  large  number  of 
pupils,  and  good  order  and  quietness  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
school.  The  little  ones  must  sit  still.  And  what  a  hardship  it  is  for 
little  four-year-old  boys  or  girls  to  sit  still!  Watch  them  at  home! 
How  active  they  are!  How  full  of  life  and  motion!  How  “  brimfull” 
of  fun  and  play!  From  morning  till  evening,  unless  asleep,  they  are 
moving  about,  as  full  of  activity  as  a  humming-bird,  affording  about 
as  good  an  illustration  of  perpetual  motion  as  can  be  found.  They 
were  made  to  be  thus  active  and  buoyant.  Their  proper  physical 
growth  and  development  call  for  this  constant  locomotion. 

.Now,  how  unwise,  not  to  say  cruel,  it  is  to  take  such  little  ones, 
and  confine  them  to  the  dull  monotony  and  exacting  discipline  of  the 
school  room.  They  are  too  young  to  study  or  to  comprehend  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  they  are  sent  to  school.  And  yet  for  nearly  three  hours 
each  half  day,  with  but  brief  cessation  or  change,  they  are  compelled 
to  sit  “bolt  upright”  and  still.  Is  it  strange  that  they  often  acquire 
a  positive  dislike  of  school,  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  before  they  are 
old  enough,  in  any  proper  sense,  to  comprehend  the  true  design  of 
schools? 

If  children  can  be  properly  cared  for  at  home,  their  best  good  and 
that  of  the  schools  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  the  school  age  com¬ 
menced  at  seven  rather  than  four;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  len,  the 
child  who  commences  school  at  the  age  of  seven  will  be  further  advanced 
at  the  age  of  twelve  than  the  child  who  entered  school  at  the  age  of 
four  or  five  years.  Are  we  not  correct?  If  so,  what  a  loss  of  time, 
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and  wliafc  privations  and  hardships  are  experienced  when  children  are 
sent  thus  early  to  school!  Of  course  our  remarks  have  reference  solely 
to  our  common  schools  as  usually  organized  and  conducted.  To  schools 
of  the  kindergarten  order,  children  may  profitably  be  sent  at  a  very 
early  age. 

2.  Children  often  have  too  many  studies  while  in  school.  The 
true  object  of  schools,  or  education,  is  of  a  disciplinary  nature.  Pu¬ 
pils,  if  properly  trained,  are  to  be  taught  to  think,  to  examine,  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  It  is  more  important  that  they  pursue  a  single  branch  un- 
derstandingly  and  thoroughly,  than,  that  they  attend  to  a  half  dozen 
branches  carelessly  or  imperfectly.  It  is  too  often  true  that  the  time 
and  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils  are  given  to  the  formal  learning  of 
the  text  of  the  books;  and  in  many  cases  the  attention  of  pupils  is 
required  for  so  many  different  studies  that  they  cannot  thoroughly 
learn  any  one.  We  claim  that  if  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  manner  of  learning  and  reciting,  and  the  number  of  branches  di¬ 
minished,  better  results  would  be  secured.  The  great  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  teach  his  pupils  how  to  learn,  and  how  to  com¬ 
municate  their  knowledge. 

3.  Pupils  graduate  from  school  at  too  early  an  age.  Too  many  of 
our  youth  terminate  their  school  course  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  years.  This  is  certainly  unwise.  They  leave  school  just  when 
they  are  best  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  and  most  intelligent  pro¬ 
gress,  and  when  they  are  best  able  to  grasp,  with  the  clearest  compre¬ 
hension,  the  studies  pursued.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  in  most  cases, 
more  real  improvement  and  mental  development  will  be  manifested 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  than  in  any  four  preceding 
years.  Professional  men  seldom  finish  their  studies  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one  or  twenty-four  years,  and  yet  many  of  our  youth  who 
hope  to  become  useful  and  valuable  members  of  the  community,  leave 
their  studies  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years.  Ought  not  parents 
and  teachers  to  unite  in  their  efforts  to  discountenance  the  practice, 

now  so  common,  of  leaving  school  at  an  early  age?  If  pupils  who 
are  to  engage  in  business,  in  manufacturing,  or  in  farming,  could  be 
induced  to  remain  in  school  until  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years,  how  much  it  would  contribute  to  their  future  success  and  hao- 
piness,  and  how  great  would  the  benefit  be  to  the  community!  May 
we  not  hope  for  some  change  in  the  three  particulars  to  which  we 
have  thus  briefly  alluded? — New  England  Journal  of  Education. 
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OPINIONS. 

LEGALITY  OF  DISTRICT — POWERS  OF  DISTRICT. 

Q.  A  district  was  formed  in  May  last,  elected  officers  and  voted  a 
tax  to  build  a  school-house  and  support  a  school,  which  was  done.  Only 
the  clerk  however  filed  an  acceptance.  At  the  annual  meeting  no 
clerk  was  re-elected.  Now  the  director  claims  there  is  no  district,  and 
refuses  to  act.  How  is  it? 

A.  The  district  still  exists,  but  you  seem  to  be  without  any  legal 
organization.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  town  board  should  call 
a  meeting,  as  provided  in  section  4,  that  the  organization  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  may  be  restored. 

Q.  A  joint  district  was  altered,  in  1868,  but  no  order  for  alteration 
can  be  found  in  file,  except  in  one  of  the  two  towns.  What  is  the 
remedy — must  the  supervisors  be  called  out? 

A.  The  existence  of  the  one  order  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
alteration  was  duly  made.  A  certified  copy  of  the  order  may  be  made 
and  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  other  town.  This  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  parties. 

Q.  A  notice  was  served  that  it  was  proposed  to  attach  a  certain 
piece  of  land  to  another  district,  but  the  supervisors  attached  more 
than  this.  Was  the  action  legal? 

A.  The  notice  was  not  in  the  usual  form,  but  if  the  boards  of  the 
districts  were  present  and  did  not  object,  the  alteration  was  legal.  If 
either  board  did  not  attend,  the  attachment  of  more  land  than  was 
mentioned  in  the  notice  is  not  necessarily  invalid,  but  might  perhaps 
be  sufficient  ground  for  appeal. 

Q.  Our  school-house  is  worthless — gone  up.  The  district  won't 
build;  can  it  be  compelled  to  do  so? 

A.  There  is  no  law  to  compel  this.  If  the  district  goes  long  without 
school,  it  should  be  extinguished.  (Sec.  16.) 

Q.  The  district  voted  that  the  board  should  not  hire  any  one  living 
in  the  district;  is  the  board  not  bound  by  the  vote? 

A.  No, the  district  has  no  such  power;  the  board  is  not  bound  by 
the  vote,  but  might  do  well  to  heed  it. 
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Q.  At  a  special  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose,  we  voted  to 
enlarge  the  school-house,  and  to  instruct  the  board  to  let  the  contract; 
but  three-fourths  of  the  voters  were  not  notified;  was  the  action  legal? 

A.  It  was  legal,  if  you  voted  no  tax;  to  do  that,  three-fourths  must 
be  notified. 

POWERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Q.  It  has  been  customary  for  the  large  boys  to  carry  in  wood  for 
the  janitor;  can  the  board  require  this,  under  a  rule? 

A.  No,  this  exceeds  their  powers  under  Section  52.  If  they  could 
require  this,  they  could  require  them  also  to  saw  and  split  it.  The 
exercise  wouldn’t  hurt  them,  but  it  must  be  done  voluntarily. 

Q.  Can  the  board  contract  to  pay  for  building  a  school-house  be- 
it  is  finished,  and  would  it  be  legal  for  the  treasurer  to  pay  an  order 
to  that  effect,  before  the  house  is  done? 

A.  No  such  contract  should  be  made;  no  such  order  should  be 
drawn;  both  acts  are  to  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  powers  given  to  the 
board.  The  treasurer  should  refuse  to  pay  such  order.  It  might  not 
be  unreasonable  to  draw  and  pay  an  order  in  part  compensation, 
if  the  contractor  needed  it,  the  work  being  first  examined  and  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Q.  Can  the  board  hire  a  young  person,  one  of  the  pupils,  who  holds 
no  sort  of  certificate,  as  an  assistant  teacher  and  pay  her  wages? 

A.  Such  hiring  and  payment  is  unlawful.  (Sections  42,  134-,  136. 

Q.  Can  the  board  extend  the  school  a  month,  there  being  money 
on  hand? 

A.  Not  if  the  district  fixed  the  term,  it  being  not  less  than  five 
months.  If  an  additional  month  is  wanted,  the  district  must  vote  it 
at  a  special  meeting. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  we,  the  clerk  and  director,  have 
been  accustomed  to  draw  an  order  on  the  town  treasurer  for  the 
teacher,  and  the  treasurer  turns  the  order  over  to  the  district  treas¬ 
urer  in  place  of  so  much  money,  but  our  new  treasurer  refuses  to 
receive  it  and  demands  the  money?  Is  he  right? 

A.  There  is  no  warrant  for  your  drawing  your  order  on  the  town 
treasurer,  and  none  for  him  to  pay  it.  Your  treasurer  is  right,  and  it 
will  be  best  to  arrange  it  as  well  as  you  can,  and  follow  the  law  in 
future. 
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RIGHTS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Q.  I  was  sick  for  a  time,  and  on  recovery,  was  refused  permission 
to  finish  the  school.  Have  I  right  to? 

A.  If  the  time  has  not  expired  when  the  school  was  to  close,  you 
have  an  equitable  right  to  teach  till  that  time  arrives.  You  cannot 
compel  the  district  to  continue  the  school  longer  than  that,  as  it 
might  be  against  their  interest  to  do  so. 

Q.  I  was  supcenaed  twice  to  attend  court,  during  a  term  of  four 
months  school  contracted  for,  and  now  the  district  don’t  want  the 
time  made  up.  Have  I  a  right  to  make  up  four  months? 

A.  Not  without  the  consent  of  the  other  contracting  party.  The 
same  principle  governs  as  in  the  previous  case. 

POWERS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  order  new  seats,  where  they  are 
much  needed? 

A  This  may  be  considered  as  within  his  power,  under  Sec.  92. 

Q.  Our  new  superintendent  calls  upon  teachers  who  hold  certificates 
to  be  re-examined.  Can  he  do  this? 

A.  \res,  under  Section  105.  Being  a  new  superintendent,  he  wishes 
to  judge  for  himself  how  well  qualified  the  holders  of  certificates 
are  to  teach.  This  is  not  a  bad  sign  for  the  schools  or  for  good  teach¬ 
ers.  Still  he  might  push  the  measure  too  far. 

Q.  Can  a  superintendent  be  required  to  endorse  certificates  from 
other  counties? 

A.  He  has  no  power  to  endorse.  As  to  the  matter  of  conferring 
authority  to  teach,  the  act  if  done  is  invalid. 

DIVISION  OF  FREE  HIGH-SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  If  a  town  which  has  established  a  free  high-school  is  divided, 
what  is  the  effect  upon  the  high-school  district? 

A.  It  simply  becomes  a  joint  high-school  district,  as  in  the  simi¬ 
lar  case  of  an  ordinary  district,  but  it  comes  under  the  regulations 
prescribed  as  to  a  joint  high-school  district. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES  IN  CITIES. 

Q.  What  is  the  force  of  state  certificates  in  a  city  whose  charter 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  city  superintendent  to  “examine  all  appli¬ 
cants  for  teacher’s  licenses.” 

A.  A  state  certificate  “  shall  qualif}r  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  pub¬ 
lic  school  in  any  city,  town  or  shool  district  of  this  state  without 
any  further  examination  by  any  city  or  county  superintendent  or 
board  whatsoever.”  Holders  of  state  certificates  would  not  be  appli¬ 
cants  for  licenses  in  any  city  or  county,  because  not  needing  them, 
and  it  must  be  held  that  the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  supersede  all 
other  examinations. 
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LAWS  OF  1877. 

The  following  enactments  were  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature.  The  first  forbids  school  officers  and  teachers  to  act  as  agents 
for  school-books  and  stationery.  It  is  commented  upon  under  the 
editorial  head.  The  second  admits  persons  of  foreign  birth,  over 
twentj*  years  of  age,  to  the  public  schools.  The  third  adds  a  section 
to  the  free  high  school  law,  which  enables  high-schools  already  “organ¬ 
ized  and  established”  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  the  law. 


CHAPTER  172-Laws  of  1877. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  and  publication  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  county  superintendent,  or  any  officer  or  teacher  of  any  public  school  district  or  public 
school  in  this  state,  to  act  in  any  manner,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  agent  or  solicitor  for 
the  sale  of  stationery  or  of  any  school  book  or  books. 

Section  2.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act,  upon  conviction  thereof  before^ 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund  of  his  or 
her  school  district,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  court. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  publication. 

(Published  March  20,  1877.) 


CHAPTER  184,  Laws  of  1877. 

Whenever  any  person  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  residing  in  any  school 
district  shall  apply  to  the  school  board  of  such  district,  or  city,  for  admission  to  the  public  school, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  more  proficient  in  the  English  language,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  board,  in  their  discretion,  to  admit  such  person  to  any  public  school  under  their  control, 
free  of  tuition,  when  in  their  judgment  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  accommodation  and  in¬ 
struction  of  the  pupils  of  school  age  residing  in  such  district  or  city. 

(Published  March  17, 1877. 


CHAPTER  249 — Laws  of  1877. 

Section  1.  Chapter  323,  of  the  laws  of  1875,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  section-', 
numbered  17,  that  shall  read  as  follows:  Section  17.  Every  free  high  school  heretofore  organized 
and  established  in  this  state, upon  com  ply  in  gw  ith  the  provisions  of  said  act  so  far  as  applicable  and 
making  through  the  secretary  or  other  proper  officer  of  the  board  or  officers  having  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  of  the  affairs  of  such  high  schools,  a  report  in  writing  fo  the  Superintendent  of'- 
Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  October  in  any  year  of  such  facts  relating  to 
such  high  schools  as  said  Superintendent  shall  require,  which  shall  include  the  number  of  weeks 
such  high  school  has  been  maintained  during  the  previous  year,  the  whole  amount  expended 
for  its  support  during  such  year,  the  amount  paid  for  instruction  therein,  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  same,  and  also  the  average  attendance,  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  share  in 
and  to  have  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  conferred  by  this  chapter  upon  high  schools  estab¬ 
lished  under  this  act,  and  if  such  high  school  not  established  under  this  act  has  been  maintained 
for  at  least  thirteen  weeks  in  such  year  it  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  state  one  half  the 
amount  actually  expended  for  instruction  in  said  school,  not  however  exceeding  five  hundred . 
dollars,  in  any  one  year,  to  any  such  high  school  or  schools;  provided  however,  that  in  case  suchi 
high  school  district  contains  a  larger  population  than  three  thousand,  to  be  determined  by  the 
last  national  or  state  census,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  additional  three  thousand  of  such  population:  and  provided  further,  that  no  such  high 
school  district  shall  be  entitled  to  such  aid,  unless  the  appropriation  or  expenditure  for  such 
high  school,  has  been  exclusive  of  the  amounts  required  to  be  expended  for  common  school  pur¬ 
poses;  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  carefully  examine  such  reports,  and 
he  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  take  such  action  in  behalf  of  and  concerning  the  same,  and 
such  high  school  or  schools,  as  is  required  of  them  respectively  by  the  provisions  of  section  thir¬ 
teen,  of  this  chapter  concerning  high  schools  created  or  organized  uuder  the  authority  of  this 
act,  and  all  cities  which  embrace  two  or  more  school  districts  or  parts  of  districts  organized  and 
governed  as  districts  are  in  towns  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  conferred  upon  towns 
and  upon  the  districts  therein  by  section  2  of  said  chapter  323  of  the  general  laws  of  1873. 

3 — Vol.  VII  No.  4. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  State  Superintendent  recently  received  the  following  letter  which  will  be  read 
with  interest.  The  rich  men  among  our  readers  will  please  not  all  speak  at  once: 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  March  23,  1877. 

Dear  Sir: — Knowing  your  interest  in  matters  of  education,  we  make  bold  to  address 
you  these  lines  in  regard  to  a  subject  which  may  be  of  some  interest. 

As  you  may  perhaps  know,  there  is  an  expedition  about  to  start  this  year,  composed 
of  Professors  from  different  colleges  with  a  limited  number  of  students.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  is  to  make  collections  in  Natural  History.  The  party  will  be  absent 
two  years  and  will  spend  the  time  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  A  vessel  is  to 
be  chartered  and  ample  opportunities  offered  for  collection  and  preservation  of 
specimens. 

Now,  would  it  be  possible  to  interest  any  wealthy  man  or  company  of  men  of  your 
State  in  this  expedition,  so  that  a  person  could  be  sent  with  the  party  and  have  the 
collection  he  makes,  or  at  any  rate,  a  large  portion  of  it,  considered  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  money  advanced  to  send  him?  The  collection  might  be  divided  into  typical 
collections  and  given  to  the  schools  of  the  State,  as  is  the  Steere  collection  here.  It 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  form  a  large  private  collection. 

The  vessel  will  visit  the  regions  visited  by  Wallace  and  other  travelers,  as  well  as 
points  never  before  visited  by  naturalists.  Each  member  of  the  party  collects  all  that 
lie  can  and  has  all  that  he  collects. 

Now,  could  you  give  us  your  assistance  in  finding  some  wealthy  man  in  your  State 
who  would  be  willing  to  assist  us?  We  have  devoted  some  years  to  collection  and  study 
in  Natural  History,  and  can  give  abundunt  reference  as  to  our  ability  and  trustworthi¬ 
ness.  We  expect  to  be  under  Prof.  Steere  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

If  but  one  could  be  sent  by  some  one  from  your  State,  application  could  be  made  to 
some  other  State  for  the  other.  It  is  better  for  two  or  three  to  collect  together,  as  the 
work  could  be  better  systematized  and  more  accomplished.  It  is  expected  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  six  thousand  dollars  ($fi,000)  for  the  entire  trip  for  each  individual. 
This  will  cover  everything  and  enable  us  to  hire  all  necessary  assistance. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  have  some  articles  on  the  subject  inserted  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  journals  of  your  State? 

Hoping  to  hear  soon  from  you  on  the  subject,  we  take  pleasure  in  transcribing 
-ourselves,  Your  most  obedient  servants, 

Frank  H.  Kimball, 

Dave  N.  De  Tarr, 

Ann  Arbor ,  Mich. 

- - 

THE  TEXT-BOOK  QUESTION  IN  CANADA. 

[The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Hodgins  shows  two  facts  in  the  generally  admirable 
^educational  system  of  Ontario,  viz:  (1)  There  is  in  that  province  a  partially  developed 
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plan  of  government  ownership  and  piiblication  of  text-books.  (2)  This  plan  has  not 
proved  satisfactory,  and  the  authorities  are  seeking  something  better.  It  is  certain  that 
Canadian  school  books  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  used  in  the  United  States.] 

Education  Office,  Education  Department  for  Ontario.  } 

Toronto,  March  6,  1877.  ( 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  state,  that  this  department  is  about  dealing  with  the 
question  of  school  text-books,  and  is  desirous  of  obtaining  from  you  the  result  of  your 
experience,  and  any  other  information  on  the  subject. 

The  policy  of  the  department  has  hitherto  been  to  approve  of  no  text-book  the 
copy-right  of  which  was  not  transferred  to  the  Province — a  year  or  more  exclusive  sale 
being  secured  to  the  original  publisher  or  author,  or  a  small  royalty  allowed  on  future 
sales.  On  either  of  these  conditions  the  book  is  allowed  to  be  printed  by  any  person 
who  would  enter  into  the  necessary  bonds  on  the  subject. 

Any  information  or  suggestion  which  you  can  give  on  the  subject  will  be  gratefully 
received.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  George  IIodgins, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


THE  REPORT  ON  “STATE  SYSTEM.” 

Lancaster,  Wis.,  April  2,  1877. 

Bear  Sir: — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  studying  the  very  able  report  on  “  A  State 
System  of  Education,77  which  appeared  in  the  February  No.  of  the  Journal.  I  readi¬ 
ly  see  the  force  and  fairness  of  all  the  criticisms  made,  and  agree  with  nearly  all  the 
recommendations  offered.  I  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  recommendation  (3),  relative  to  County  Superintendents.  I  fail  to  reconcile  the 
two  phrases,  u  during  the  pleasure  of  the  same,77  and,  “  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years.77  Moreover,!  should  be  pleased  to  know  the  views  of  the  committee  on  re-appoint¬ 
ment  of  County  Superintendents. 

If  you  will  overlook  my  obtuseness  and  elucidate  this  matter  you  will  favor  one  who 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  all  efforts  made  to  improve  our  State  system  of  education. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  G.  Davies. 

[The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  County  Superintendents  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  should  u  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  same,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,77  means  that  the  superintendents 
should  be  removable  for  cause,  by  the  appointing  power,  at  any  time  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  fixed  term  of  three  years.  There  are  good  reasons  why  the  appointment  should 
be  for  a  fixed  term,  although  re-appointment,  in  case  of  faithful  and  efficient  officers, 
ought  to  be  the  rule  governing  the  Board.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee. — 
Eds.J 
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GERMAN  DISTRICTS. 

Office  County  Superintendent, - ,  Wis.,  Feb.  15,  1877. 

Dear  Sir: — The  German  schools  in  my  county  have  always  been  a  problem  to  me 
and  one  I  have  never  been  able  to  solve  satisfactorily.  All  I  have  been  able  to  do  is  to 
reach  an  approximate  result.  I  have  several  districts  composed  entirely  of  Germans, 
a  few  where  there  are  only  from  one  to  four  families  of  Americans.  The  Germans  be¬ 
ing,  as  you  know,  an  exclusive  race,  especially  tenacious  of  their  religious  tenets,  their 
children  hearing  nothing  but  German,  are  unable  to  speak  or  understand  the  English 
language,  except  to  a  very  limited  degree,  and  many  not  at  all.  This  renders  it  neces¬ 
sary — if  we  have  any  school  in  these  districts — to  employ  a  person  who  can  speak  the 
German  language,  and  being  unable  to  obtain  Americans  who  understand  the  language 
— at  the  prices  they  can  pay — we  have  been  of  necessity  compelled  to  employ  Germans. 

Now,  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  not  as  much  is  done  in  the  English  language  as 
ought  to  be  done,  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  these  Germans  keep  more  school  than  the 
Americans,  that  their  children  attend  more  days,  and  that  they  take  greater  interest  than 
do  our  countrymen,  the  question  presented  itself  in  this  manner  to  me:  Shall  I,  by  my 
action,  kill  these  schools,  create  a  feeling  against  the  common  school  system,  and  cause 
the  establishment  of  private  schools;  or  shall  I  take  what  I  can  get,  knowing  that  the 
next  generation — after  the  old  stock  is  out  of  the  way,  and  they  come  to  associate  more 
with  us — will  work  into  English  schools  entirely?  Shall  I  cut  off  the  only  chance  they 
have  to  learn  a  little  of  English?  They  can  and  will  establish  and  maintain  private 
schools  unless  a  proper  course  is  taken.  If  I  can  get  nothing  more,  is  not  an  educated 
German  better  than  an  ignorant  one,  even  if  he  is  educated  only  in  German?  I  have 
adopted  the  rule  of  licensing  such  Germans  as  can  speak  the  English  language  so  as  to 
be  understood;  and  in  my  visits  I  find  my  course  has  been  the  most  judicious.  I  find 
pupils  reading  well  in  the  third  reader;  I  find  the  best  pupils  in  geography;  I  find 
good  writers  and  good  mathematicians;  I  find  well  behaved  boys  and  girls,  and  I  wish 
I  might  always  find  these  things  in  all  of  my  English  schools.  I  have  no  doubt  public 
money  may  be  sometimes  appropriated  for  a  school  that  might  not  be  exactly  a  legal 
school,  but  I  know  it  is  used  to  the  best  advantage  under  the  circumstances. 

Respectfully  yours,  — .  — . - . 

[Necessity  knows  no  law.  Much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent 
in  particular  cases.  The  reasoning  and  practice  of  this  correspondent  appear  correct. 
Time  will  assuredly  bring  the  results  desired. — Eds.] 


INSTITUTE  AT  SUN  PRAIRIE. 

Door  Creek,  Wis.,  March  25,  1877. 

Messrs.  Searing  and  Pradt: — Our  institute  opened  the  19th  inst.  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  45  and  steadily  increased  till  we  reached  an  even  100.  Of  these  40  were  males, 
and  60  females.  Average  daily  attendance  95,  with  but  few  cases  of  tardiness.  Sixty- 
three  have  been  teaching  during  the  past  year,  while  the  remainder  are  preparing  to 
enter  the  field  at  an  early  day.  Fifty  had  previously  attended  Institutes.  Prof.  Mc¬ 
Gregor  expressed  himself  as  well  pleased  with  the  attendance  and  the  work  done  by 
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the  members.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Rood,  principal  of  the  Sun  Prairie 
school,  the  members  extended  their  thanks  to  the  Prof.,  in  shape  of  a  very  fine  picture, 
purchased  of  W.  J.  Park  &  Co.,  of  Madison.  The  only  regret  on  the  part  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  was  that  the  Institute  was  not  to  continue  another  week.  At  our  next  we  shall 
ask  for  two  weeks  or  more. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

A.  R.  Ames. 

THE  TEXT-BOOK  BILL. 

After  the’publication  of  the  “Educational  Responses, reprinted  in  our  leading  arti¬ 
cle,  a  large  number  of  letters  of  similar  tenor  continued  to  be  received  by  the  State 
Superintendent.  We  make  room  for  two  or  three  which  are  specially  valuable  and 
interesting,  as  coming  from  the  highest  sources: 

FROM  IION.  J.  G.  MC  MYNN,  FORMER  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Racine,  Wis.,  March  17.  1877. 

lion.  Edward  Searing: 

My  Dear  Sir — When  the  preposterous  nonsense,  embodied  in  a  bill  for  a  law  to 
make  the  State  the  publisher  of  school  books,  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature, 
I  did  not  suppose  that  such  a  proposition  would  receive  a  dozen  votes,  if  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays.  I  was  disposed  to  think  that  you  had  shown  a  want  of  discretion  by 
formally  noticing  the  absurdity.  I  find,  however,  that  you  knew  more  about  the  Legis¬ 
lature  than  I  did,  and  that  your  circular  of  the  21.st  ult.  was  called  for  by  the  interests 
of  education. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  vagaries,  in  which  well-meaning  men  will  in¬ 
dulge  in  connection  with  matters  of  an  educational  character,  but  I  must  say  that  this 
idea  of  the  State  publishing  our  text-books  is  the  strangest  to  which  my  attention  has 
yet  been  drawn.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  met  by  argument.  It  was  never  reas¬ 
oned  into  any  mind  possessed  of  common  sense,  therefore  it  cannot  be  reasoned  out. 
It  is  one  of  those  hallucinations  that  must  be  endured  until  contempt  and  ridicule  shall 
dispel  it.  It  may  be  well  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  petty  jobbery,  the  corruption, 
the  disregard  of  local  school  government,  the  endless  waste  of  money  and  books  which 
would  be  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  proposed  measure,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  hardly  necessary.  The  hard  common  sense  of  our  people  will  skiver  it,  and  1  do 
not  think  it  will  make  its  appearance  again  in  our  legislative  halls.  I  know  you  can 
point  to  Minnesota,  and  say,  we  cannot  trust  the  common  sense  of  the  people — but  1 
say  we  can.  I  predict  that  Minnesota  will  repeal  the  law  next  winter. 

I  am  very  truly,  yours, 

Jno.  G.  McMynn. 

FROM  PRESIDENT  CHAPIN,  BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

Beloit,  March  3,  1877. 

Prof.  Edward  Searing ,  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir: — I  was  not  an  uninterested  observer  of  the  school  book  controversy.  I 
looked  over  the  bill  as  brought  into  the  Legislature  with  some  care.  That  the  State 
should  undertake  to  set  up  a  book-pu Wishing  establishment  is  so  at  variance  with  accept¬ 
ed  principles  of  political  economy,  and  involves  such  restrictions  on  the  freedom  o 
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private  judgment  and  on  the  changes  necessary,  it  our  schools  are  to  keep  in  line  with 
the  advancement  of  science  and  learning  in  the  future,  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  measure 
could  find  little  support.  I  was  surprised  that  so  many  sensible  men  were  blinded  to 
its  meaning  and  bearing.  The  measure  has  failed  now,  but  there  are  signs  that  it  may 
be  brought  up  and  pushed  again  hereafter,  f  am  with  you  in  your  seasonable  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  now  and  always.  Very  truly7  yours, 

A.  L.  Chapin. 

FROM  HON.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  FORMER  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Chicago,  March,  5,  1877. 

Dear  Sir: — As  one  still  interested  in  Wisconsin  schools,  permit  me  to  express  my 
thanks  for  your  manly  and  unanswerable  argument  against  State  uniformity  in  text¬ 
books.  See  my  first  report  for  evidence  of  my  sincerity7  in  this  matter.  Yours  truly, 

J.  L.  Pickard. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  VENTILATION. 

[Having  heard  that  a  very  cheap  and  efficient  method  of  ventilating  school-rooms 
had  been  devised  by  Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Sheboy7gan,  the  State  Superintendent  sent 
him  a  card  requesting  a  description  of  the  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  and  of  the  schools  generally.  We  trust  Mr.  Harvey  will  excuse  us  for 
printing  the  following  response.  Although  not  intended  for  publication  it  is  of  too  much 
interest  to  be  consigned  to  the  waste  basket.  The  writer  is  entirely  correct  in  his  be¬ 
lief  that  “  the  fruit  of  brain  labor  is  as  much  a  man’s  property7  as  the  fruits  of  manual 
labor.”  We  hope  he  will  secure  a  patent  for  and  make  a  fortune  out  of  the  device. 
If  he  has  solved  the  hitherto  unsolved  question  of  cheap  and  effective  ventilation  for 
school  buildings  he  deserves  the  wealth  of  Vanderbilt  and  the  fame  of  Stevenson. — Eds.J 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  March  19,  1877. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  card,  asking  me  to  prepare  for  the  Journal  an  article  on  u  cheap 
ventilation,”’  is  at  hand.  I  believe  I  have  solved  the  problem  of  cheap  ventilation  so 
far  as  to  make  it  possible  to  ventilate  any  school-room  in  the  countrv,  having  windows 
on  more  than  one  side  of  it,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  dollars. 

By  “  cheap  ventilation,”  I  do  not  mean  poor  ventilation,  but  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh  air,  without  making  it  necessary  for  pupils  to  sit  in  draughts  of  cold  air.  With  this 
secured  at  the  cost  mentioned  above,  I  think  the  problem  is  solved — is  it  not? 

Until  this  winter,  not  a  school-room  in  the  city  has  been  properly  ventilated.  Jn  sev¬ 
eral  rooms  no -attempt  whatever  had  been  made  in  this  direction.  The  only  possible 
way  of  ventilating  was  by  raising  or  lowering  the  windows.  When  this  was  done,  strong 
draughts  of  cold  air  came  in  upon  the  childrenand  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  con¬ 
stantly  taking  cold.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  citizens  laid  the  matter  before  the 
School  Board  and  said  they  must  take  their  children  from  school  unless  the  matter  was 
remedied. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  subject  of  ventilation  and  try¬ 
ing  to  devise  some  appliance  for  ventilating  rooms  already  built,  in  the  construction  of 
which  no  attention  had  been  given  to  the  matter — or  at  most  not  enough  to  be  of  any7 
value.  Last  fall  my  ideas  began  to  take  definite  form,  and  I  began  experimenting  upon 
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one  of  our  rooms.  The  experiment  succeeded  so  well  that  on  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Board  to  the  appliance  they  arranged  with  me  at  once  to  apply  it  to  thirteen  of  the 
schools  rooms  in  the  city.  Since  then,  not  a  word  of  complaint  has  been  heard  from 
parents  whose  children  attend  school  in  any  of  these  rooms,  and  the  testimony  of  every' 
teacher  is,  that  there  is  now  no  trouble  in  securing  good  ventilation.  My  own  observation 
is,  that  in  rooms  which  I  never  entered  before,  without  thinking  of  the  black  hole  of 
Calcutta,  I  now  invariably  find  the  air  pure  and  wholesome  and  no  draughts  coming 
upon  the  children.  Thus  much  as  to  the  cheapness  and  desirableness  of  the  invention. 

Believing  that  the  fruit  of  brain  b-bor  is  as  much  a  man’s  property  as  the  fruits  of 
manual  labor,  and  thinking  that  my  invention  might  be  of  some  value  to  me  financially, 
if  I  could  secure,  it  for  myself,  I  have  made  application  for  a  patent.  I  do  not  know 
but  my  view  of  the  case  may  be  a  sordid  one,  but  I  notice  that  it  is  about  the  view  taken 
by  authors  of  text-books,  and  in  fact,  by  mankind  generally.  I  notice  too  that  what 
costs  people  nothing  is  not  usually  thought  much  of,  and  believe  that  a  school  board, 
willing  to  apply  a  ventilator,  if  told  how  to  do  it,  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  small  sum. 
for  having  the  article  furnished  them  ready  made.  Am  I  right? 

Now,  as  to  the  paper  for  the  Journal.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  hardly  think  I 
should  be  doing  myself  justice  in  making  the  invention  public  property  until  I  know 
whether  or  not  I  secure  the  patent — especially  as  I  already  have  a  very  liberal  offer  ion 
a  half  interest  in  the  patent,  if  granted.  Whether  I  secure  the  patent  or  not,  I  shall 
give  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  ventilator  in  due  time  and  the  Journal  shall  haver 
the  first  opportunity  of  describing  it. 

With  the  above  facts  before  you,  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  the  value  of, 
the  invention,  and  of  my  course  in  applying  for  a  patent. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  DOW  HARVEY. 

HISTORY  AND  GRAMMAR. 

In  answer  to  the  teacher  who  wanted  to  know  about  Goodrich’s  History,  I  would  say? 
I  have  used  it  and  thought  well  of  it  at  the  time,  but  now  consider  it  far  surpassed  by 
“  Barnes’  Brief”  and  “  Swinton’s  Condensed.”  The  former  is  fuller  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  in  style;  the  latter,  for  facts,  figures,  and  dates,  heads  the  list.  ] 

Barnes’  is  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co  ,  Swunton’s  by  Harper  Bros.  W.  J. 

In  the  sentence  “  Washington  was  buried  near  the  Potomac,”  I  think  near  is  a  prep¬ 
osition,  and  Potomac  in  the  objective  case, — object  of  relation  expressed  by  7iear. 

-  Webster  says  near  is  an  adjective,  abverb,  verb,  and  a  preposition,  with  which  Clark 
agrees,  and  the  latter  calls  near  a  prepositiou  in  the  sentence  We  live  near  the 
spring.” 

In  the  sentence  “  What  time  lie  took  orders  doth  not  appear,”  is  not  time  the  subject?; 

■  The  author  of  the  Grammar  in  which  it  is  given  says  he  took  orders ,  etc.,  is  the 
subject.  <  W.  J. 

[We  agree  with  W.  J.  on  all  points  except  the  last.  Neither  he  nor  “  the  author  of 
the  Grammar”  correctly  gives  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  Who  will  send  us  a  brief 
and  convincing  .statement. of  the  truth? — Eds.J 
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EDITORIAL. 

NOTICE. 

We  shall  have  to  send  a  bill  for  $1.25,  in  the  May  number,  to  those  who  have  not 
previously  paid  the  $1.10,  for  1877. 

TWO  TEXT-BOOK  SCHEMES. 

We  hope  every  reader  of  the  Journal — whether  teacher  or  school  officer — will 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  peruse  the  history  of  the  “  Text-Book  Conspiracy,”  given  in 
this  issue.  As  said  last  month,  we  believe  the  interests  of  education  and  the  interests 
of  honest  government  alike  require  that  the  information  given  in  this  history  should  be 
•circulated  and  known  everywhere  throughout  the  State. 

If  any  one  interest  should  be  jealously  guarded  by  the  people  and  kept  from  selfish 
•ends,  from  partisanship  and  damagogism,  it  is  their  educational  system — the  only  guar¬ 
anty  of  their  trust  in  free  government.  Thus  far,  in  the  North,  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  singularly  free  from  the  influences  mentioned.  By  common  consent, 
they  have  been  administered  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  State  school  funds  have 
been  sacredly  preserved.  Free  education  has  been  secured  for  all  classes  in  all  sections. 
The  extreme  of  local  independence  in  administration  has  been  maintained. 

Just  now,  almost  for  the  first  time,  in  s  everal  Northern  States,  serious  and  simulta¬ 
neous  attempts  have  been  made  by  designing  men  to  introduce  an  important  change  in 
the  educational  system.  It  is  said  by  them  that  the  principle  of  local  independence,  in 
respect  to  one  necessary  item  of  school  apparatus,  is  injurious, — that  the  interests  of 
the  people  demand  a  complete  change  here.  These  men  ask  that  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ment,  local  independence  in  the  selection  and  use  of  text-books — by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  item  of  school  appliances — should  be  taken  from  the  people,  as  incompetent  to 
safely  retain  it.  They  ask  that  the  selection  of  books  should  be  given  to  a  small  central 
board  or  commission,  and  that  the  manufacture  of  the  books,  or  the  furnishing  of  them, 
or  both,  should  be  given — to  themselves!  O,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  such  disinterested 
philanthropy!  What  boundless  love  for  the  people!  What  manifest  self  abnegation! 

We  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  in  all  the  States  where  this  change  has  been  at¬ 
tempted,  such  noble,  unselfish  motives  have  actuated  the  would-be  reformers,  but  we 
speak  with  assurance  of  two — Wisconsin  and  her  neighbor  Minnesota.  Who  were  the 
prime  movers  in  the  agitation,  in  the  latter  State,  which  resulted  in  a  gigantic  char¬ 
tered  fifteen  year  monopoly  to  one  man?  One  was  that  man  himself — a  bookseller,  who 
for  years  has  done  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  person  in  the  State  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  school  books;  and  the  other  was  that  notorious  damagogue  and  impractical 
idealist,  Ignatius  Donnelly.  That  those  men  chiefly  sought  private  gain,  either  in 
money  or  popularity,  is  as  evident  as  that  selfishness  was  the  motive  governing  the 
Madison  publishers.  There  was  in  the  Minnesota  plot,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  the 
same  secrecy,  the  same  hurried  action,  the  same  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  education 
~al  men,  the  same  political  trading  as  in  the  frustrated  Madison  scheme.  There  was 
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likewise  the  same  refusal  to  bur /  in  the  open  market,  from  the  lowest  bidder.  A  contractor 
was  designated,  the  price  of  the  books  was  fixed  ( actually  more  than  the  best  books  could  be 
obtained  for  through  direct  purchase  by  the  State),  and  the  monopoly  guaranteed  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  fifteen  years. 

Had  the  people  of  that  State  asked  for  any  such  scheme?  Are  they  now  satisfied 
with  the  scandalous  measure?  Let  the  following  extracts  from  prominent  Minnesota 
papers  answer: 

Says  the  St.  Cloud  Journal- Press:  “  The  opinion  that  the  text-book  bill,  passed  by 
the  last  legislature,  will  prove  a  total  failure,  appears  to  be  rapidly  strengthening 
throughout  the  State.” 

The  Faribault  Democrat  in  referring  to  this  law  says:  “The  people  are  thoroughly 
aroused  over  the  school  book  monstrosity,  and  Mr.  Merrill,  and  the  St.  Paul  job  prin¬ 
ters  have  got  several  rapids  to  run  before  they  reach  smooth  sailing.” 

The  Austin  Republican  thinks  there  are  many  reasons  which  “  warrant  the  people  of 
this  State  in  pausing  long  enough  to  inquire  into  the  paternity  and  animus  of  the 
scheme,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  in  carrying  out  its  provisions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
manifest  inability  of  a  committee  of  three ,  to  select  such  a  set  of  books  as  will  be 
adapted  to  the  varied  wants  of  the  district  schools  throughout  the  State.” 

The  St.  Charles  Union  thinks  the  law  will  “  remain  a  ‘  dead  letter”  on  the  statute 
books,”  and  adds:  “  While  we  were  in  favor  of  breaking  up  the  school  book  monopoly, 
we  were  not  in  favor  of  establishing  an  other  on  its  ruin.” 

The  Faribault  Republican  declares  that  “  the  more  the  people  see  of  the  working  of 
the  Merrill  law  the  more  they  won’t  like  it,  or  the  influences  that  fastened  it  upon  their 
necks.” 

rY\\%Winona  Republican  says,Junder  the  title  “The  School  Book  Fraud:”  “It  turns  out 
that  the  parties  who  succeeded  in  getting  the  late  Legislature  to  commit  the  State  to 
the  endorsement  of  a  fifteen  year  monopoly  of  the  school  book  trade  in  their  favor, 
are  meeting  with  some  unforeseen  obstacles  at  the  outset.”  *  *  *  “  The  St.  Paul 

advocates  of  the  scheme,  no  doubt,  assumed  or  were  led  to  believe  that  all  the  work 
was  to  be  done  in  their  citv.  But  here  the  “  contractor  ”  is  ahead  of  them.  The  books 
can  be  procured  from  any  other  place,  and  the  people  are  to  pay  the  freight,  and  our 
wistful  capital,  getting  itself  excepted  from  the  obligation  to  use  the  books,  may  not  be 
paid  for  its  zeal  in  advocating  for  country  schools  what  it  does  not  want  for  its  own.” 
*  *  *  “  A  grand  swindle  worthy  of  the  ‘anti-monopolists’  by  whom  the  huge 

monopoly  and  fraud  was  planned.” 

And,  worse  than  all — Et  tu  Brute! — the  Grange  Advance ,  the  leading  Grange  paper 
of  the  State,  says,  in  a  long  article: 

“  That  it  is  a  monstrous  outrage  upon  the  people  of  the  State  cannot,  we  think,  be 
denied  and  we  are  confident  that  its  evil  consequences  will  soon  become  apparent  and 
draw  upon  the  heads  of  its  authors  and  supporters  very  general  and  emphatic  condem¬ 
nation.” 

Other  papers  are  equally  as  decided  in  their  opposition  to  the  new  law,  both  in  its 
principles  and  workings. 

We  make  no  apology  for  devoting  so  much  space  this  month  to  the  text-book  ques¬ 
tion.  Teachers  and  school  officers  should  thoroughly  understand  it.  it  is  no  less  their 
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duty  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  selfish  and  dangerous  schemes  of  pseudo  refor¬ 
mers  than  it  is  to  seek  to  remove, in  safe  and  practicable  ways,  the  real  and  serious  evils 
attending  the  present  methods  of  text-book  purchase  and  supply.  These  evils  and 
their  remedies  we  shall  discuss  in  future  issues  of  the  Journal.  Meanwhile  we  call 
particular  attention  to  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent. 

IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 

Probably  no  evil  in  our  school  system,  after  incompetent  teaching,  is  comparable  in 
magnitude  to  that  of  irregular  attendance.  Absolute  non  attendance,  with  resulting 
absolute  illiteracy,  in  localities  where  schools  are  at  all  accessible,  is  very  rare, — so 
rare,  we  apprehend,  as  not  to  give  occasion  for  any  special  alarm.  But  irregular  atten¬ 
dance — to  an  extent  far  beyond  necessity — is  a  source  of  distraction  and  weakness  to 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  proof  of  this  is  abundant. 

The  remedy  is  not  easily  to  be  found.  A  correspondent  suggests,  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal,  a  compulsory  law  somewhat  like  that  of  Denmark.  We  have  little 
faith  in  any  statutory  compulsion  for  such  evils.  It  is  as  much  opposed  to  American 
sentiments  and  habits,  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  European  countries  where 
we  find  it  is  successful  operation.  Eleven  American  states  have  tried  it  with  little  or 
no  result,  and  in  the  light  of  this  fact  it  would  not  seem  advisable  for  Wisconsin  to 
follow  the  useless  example. 

But  can  nothing  be  done?  Has  Democracy  here  no  remedy  against  the  abuse  of  free¬ 
dom?  We  believe  it  has  remedies  of  considerable  potency.  We  believe  that  one  such 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  and  it  is  our  purpose  in  this  brief  article  to 
show  how  the  teacher  can  use  it. 

Let  every  teacher  constitute  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  ascertain  in  his  district 
(1)  the  names  of  those  children  who,  without  good  reason,  are  not  in  school  at  all  dur¬ 
ing  a  given  term,  or  are  there  but  irregularly;  (2)  the  ostensible  reason  or  reasons  for 
the  absence  oi  irregularity;  and  (3)  the  remedies  that  he  can  lumself  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  command  to  bring  into  the  fold  the  stray  sheep. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  term  let  the  teacher  visit  the  homes  of 
these  absentees  and  stragglers,  and  ascertain  and  record  the  facts  obtained.  Let  him 
speak  to  the  parents  of  the  loss  to  the  school  in  general,  and  to  the  delinquents  in  par¬ 
ticular,  from  the  absence  or  irregularity.  Let  him  appear  very  earnest  in  his  desire  for 
full  and  regular  attendance.  If  lack  of  books  or  lack  of  suitable  clothing  is  a  cause  of 
absence,  let  the  teacher  so  inform  the  district  officers.  They  can,  in  most  cases,  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  supply  the  former  want  from  public  funds,  or  will  cooperate  with  the  teacher 
in  securing  from  charitable  families  the  wherewith  to  supply  the  latter. 

The  teacher  who  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  not  merely  to  instruct  those  who  come  to  him , 
hut  to  see  that  the  greatest  possible  number  do  so  come ,  and  come  regularly,  will  have  in 
advance  the  respect  of  the  district,  and  find  the  battle  half  won  before  it  has  fairly  com¬ 
menced.  A  great  deal  of  irregular  attendance  is  due  to  trifling  causes  which  will  yield 
to  the  mere  visit  and  inquiries  of  the  teacher  and  to  his  evident  earnest  desire  to  benefit 
the  largest  number.  To  him  who  is  in  earnest  few  things  are  impossible,  and  we  have 
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long  held  to  the  belief  that  the  earnest  teacher  has  within  himself  a  power  greater 
than  any  legislative  enactment  to  remedy  this  evil  of  irregular  attendance. 

Not  merely  visits  to  the  parents,  but  the  secured  cooperation  of  the  district  officers,  and 
other  leading  people  of  the  district,  in  efforts  to  correct  public  opinion,  if  lax;  talks  to 
the  children  in  the,school;  an  article  in  the  local  paper,-  an  exhortation  to  the  people 
by  the  minister;  a  special  missionary  visit  from  the  county  superintendent, — these  and 
other  means  will  suggest  themselves  to  him  who  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  true 
teacher,  and  is  not  working  merely  for  hire. 

We  repeat,  the  teacher  can  if  he  wills  it,  beyond  any  other  person,  secure  full  and 
regular  attendance.  And  it  is  an  object  worthy  of  his  best  efforts.  Victory  will 
strengthen  and  ennoble  him.  The  people  and  children  will  respect  him  the  more.  And 
even  money  will  be  added  to  his  salary,  if  he  thus  show  himself  master  of  the  situation 
and  worthy  of  advancement. 

But  above  all,  let  the  pleasurable  profit  of  the  school  room  shine  out  like  the  steady, 
life-giving  rays  of  the  sun,  and  attract  like  the  never  ceasing  power  of  a  magnet.  Let 
those  who  come  be  securely  retained.  Then  will  be  done  the  perfect  work.  The  bless¬ 
ing  will  reach  all,  and  all  will  gladly  share  it. 


UNLAWFUL  BOOK  AGENCY. 

The  enactment  of  last  winter,  found  on  page  177,  which  forbids  school  officers  and 
teachers  acting  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  stationery  or  school  books,  has  already  provoked 
considerable  inquiry.  County  superintendents  were  already  forbidden,  by  Section  91 
of  the  school  code,  to  act  as  agents  for  publishers  or  book-sellers,  on  pain  of  removal 
from  office.  This  is  proper,  as  the  office  has  formerly  been  rendered  unpopular,  in  some 
other  states,  by  a  similar  abuse. 

As  to  school  boards,  we  may  remark  that  they  are  empowered  by  law  to  adopt  text¬ 
books.  This  they  should  do,  for  the  protection  of  the  district  against  unreasonable 
changes.  But  the  law  now  fortunately  goes  further  and  expressly  authorizes  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  district;  that  is,  it  empowers  the  district  to  authorize 
the  board  to  purchase.  The  law  of  last  winter  is  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  this  law.  A 
school  board  thus  authorized,  in  purchasing  books  for  the  district  in  no  sense  violates 
the  new  law.  But  if  any  school  officer  as  an  individual,  on  his  own  motion,  deals  in 
school  books  or  stationery,  or  in  any  way  acts  as  agent  for  their  sale,  he  violates  the 
law.  It  results  therfore,  not  only  that  a  school  officer  cannot  legally  act  in  this  capacity 
in  the  way  of  single  isolated  purchases  and  sales,  or  solicitations  for  such  sales,  but  that 
he  cannot,  if  a  book-seller,  deal  in  school  books  or  stationery.  The  only  proper  course 
is  to  resign  his  office,  if  he  wishes  to  continue  that  branch  of  his  business.  This  cannot 
be  considered  unreasonable.  We  have  known  positive  instances  of  persons  who  dealt  in 
books  abusing  their  opportunities  as  school  officers.  In  the  excited  state  of  the  public 
feeling,  as  to  the  price  of  school  books,  the  passage  of  the  law  is  not  surprising,  nor  can 
it  be  complained  of.  The  supreme  court  of  the  state  held  that  a  school  director,  on 
account  of  his  fiduciary  relation  to  the  district,  could  not  properly  become  a  contractor 
to  build  a  school  house  for  the  district. 
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Nor  can  the  law  be  complained  of  as  it  relates  to  teachers.  Unfortunately  there  are 
two  sorts  of  teachers',  of  which  the  “  Two  Teachers/’  described  in  one  of  our  selected 
articles  this  month  may  be  taken  as  specimens.  We  hope  and  believe  the  mercenary 
class  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  capable  of  doing  considerable 
harm.  It  is  against  this  class  the  law  is  directed.  Some  teachers,  to  the  discredit  of 
the  profession,  do  and  will  traffic  in  books  and  stationery,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pennies 
of  profit,  and  not  only  so.  but  lend  themselves  to  the  work  of  getting  a  change  of  books 
that  they  may  share  in  the  profit.  This,  no  honorable  teacher  of  course  will  do.  But 
penal  laws  are  no  disgrace  to  honest  men.  They  are  obnoxious  only  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  do  wrong. 

Let  school  boards  take  care  that  they  employ  none  but  honorable  and  conscientious 
and  competent  teachers,  and  then  pay  them  as  liberally  as  they  can  afford.  The  advice 
of  such  teachers  will  always  be  valuable  in  the  matter  of  the  adoption  and  purchase  of 
books,  but  they  will  be  glad  that  the  law  shields  them  from  the  opprobrium  which  now 
surrounds  the  school-book  business  by  shutting  them  out  from  contact  with  it. 

The  agitation  of  this  whole  subject  will  do  good.  School  officers,  teachers  and  books 
will  all  settle  into  their  proper  places,  and  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  book  require 
little  change  except  perhaps  to  make  adoption  compulsory. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Elements  of  English  Analysis,  Illustrated  by  a  New  System  of  Dia¬ 
grams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  on  purely  sentential  analysis,  which  appears  to  us 
worthy  of  high  praise  for  its  clearness,  methodical  arrangement,  accuracy  and  brevity , 
In  the  space  of  only  39  pages,  divided  into  17  chapters,  all  that  the  ordinary  student 
needs  (o  know  of  the  subject  is  presented.  The  simple  yet  helpful  diagrams — the  chief 
original  feature  of  the  work — admirably  illustrate  the  golden  mean  in  this  kind  of  oc¬ 
ular  aid,  and  con  give  no  offense  to  the  most  fastidious  grammarian.  The  nomencla¬ 
ture  is  that  in  common  use,  the  examples  for  practice  are  well  selected  and  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  in  paper  and  typography  the  book  is  faultless.  We  heartily  commend 
it  to  teachers  and  school  officers.  It  is  sold  by  W.  J.  Park  &  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. — 
Price,  25  cents. 

The  Anabasis  of  Zenopiion.  With  Copious  Notes,  Introduction,  Map  of  the  Expe¬ 
dition  and  Betreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  a  Full  and  Complete  Lexicon.  By 
Alpheus  Crosby.  New  York  and  Chicago:  Potter,  Ainsworth,  and  Company. 

This  is  probably  the  best  edition  of  the  Anabasis,  all  things  considered,  now  accessi¬ 
ble  to  American  students.  The  notes  are  excellent,  the  references  to  the  leading  Greek 
grammars  sufficiently  numerous,  and  the  Lexicon  a  model,  indicating  great  labor, 
and  critical  judgment  and  scholarship.  Mechanically  the  volume  is  a  delight  to  the 
eye.  Having,  both  as  student  and  teacher,  formed  an  early  acquaintance  with  “Crosby’s 
ek  Lessons”  and  “Crosby’s  Grammar,”  we  speak  with  confidence  of  the  rare 
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judgment  and  scholarship  of  their  lamented  author.  Long  may  the  “  Lessons,” 
“  Grammar,”  and  ”  Anabasis  ”  remain  as  monuments  to  past,  and  guides  to  future 
study  of  the  incomparable  language  of  a  marvelous  people. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Zoology.  By  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.  D.,  F.  G.  S.  A.  S. 

Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  aud  New  Orleans. 

Merely  as  showing  to  what  perfection  the  art  of  wood  engraving  has  reached,  this 
book  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  stand  out  from  the  page 
with  wonderfully  lifelike  contour  and  expression.  The  book  is  an  ocular  delight, 
worthy  of  the  center  table,  and  of  Russia”  binding.  Considering  this  a  priori  and 
irresistible  attractiveness,  with  the  brevity,  clearness  of  style,  deft  mixture  of  anecdote, 
curious  facts,  etc.,  manifest  in  the  printed  text,  we  are  not  quite  sure  we  ought  to  com¬ 
mend  the  book.  The  boy  or  girl  into  whose  hands  it  goes  will  assuredly  neglect  his 
“Rithmetic”  and  11  Jography”  for  the  more  delightful  study  of  beasts  and  creeping 
things,  of  fish  and  fowl,  with  which  this  wonderful  book  abounds.  Lives  there  the 
boy  who  Avill  study  Grammar  in  the  presence  of  such  a  “  menagerie?  ”  In  the  interests 
of  general  knowledge  we  respectfully  ask  the  Publishers  to  call  off  at  least  half  of  their 
monkeys,  lions,  hyenas,  bears,  walruses,  dromedaries,  giraffes,  deer,  hippopotami,  ze¬ 
bras,  elephants,  porpoises,  whales,  bats,  mice,  gophers,  porcupines,  ant-eaters,  kanga¬ 
roos,  butcher  birds,  bobolinks,  birds  of  Paradise,  parrots,  condors,  spoon-bills,  pelicans, 
turtles,  chameleons,  rattlesnakes,  amacondas,  bull-frogs,  gar-pikes,  sharks,  broad-nosed 
eels,  and  the  innumerable  swarm  of  insects  that  follow  in  their  wake.  Boy  nature  can 
not  bear  it.  The  interests  of  education  demand  the  prompt  confiscation  of  the  book. 
Our  only  fear  is  that  we  are  too  late  in  this  warning,  and  that  multitudes  of  boys  may 
be  already  under  the  fatal  facination. 

Common  School  Literature,  by  J.  Willis  Westlake,  Prof,  in  the  Millersville  (Pa.) 

Normal  School;  author  of  “  How  to  Write  Letters,”*  etc.  Philadelphia:  Sower, 

Potts  &  Co. 

This  little  book  is  well  calculated,  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  of  some  literary  culture 
and  enthusiasm,  to  awaken  a  love  for  letters  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  pupils.  It  may 
profitably  be  used  as  a  reading  book,  or  as  a  repository  of  choice  extracts  for  reading, 
recitation  or  declamation,  and  may  thus  serve  to  implant  many  a  noble  and  elevating 
sentiment  in  the  minds  of  youth. 

Our  First  Hundred  Years:  The  Life  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 

America.  By  C.  Edwards  Lester.  New  York:  IJ.  S.  Publishing  Co. 

This  unique  work  condenses  in  two  volumes  of  nearly  500  pages  each  (which  are 
also  bound  in  one)  such  a  portraiture  of  our  country  as  can  nowhere  else  be  found. 
Instead  of  the  usual  threadbare  narrative  of  discovery,  settlement,  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  movements,  it  presents  the  life  and  development  of  our  nation  in  its  more  interior 

and  individual  manifestations,  and  thus  supplements  all  our  other  histories.  Whoever 
reads  it  will  find  a  glowing,  fascinating,  and  withal  a  most  full  and  painstaking  story 
of  the  republic.  What  is  equally  noticeable  is  the  evident  spirit  of  candor  and  liber¬ 
ality  with  which  all  men,  parties  and  deeds  are  portrayed.  It  is  the  great  and  crown¬ 
ing  work  of  an  author  well  arid  widely  known  by  his  “  Glory  and  Shame  of  England,” 
“  Life  and  Voyages  of  Americus  Vespucius,”  “  Artists  of  America,”  uMy  Consul¬ 
ship,”  and  several  other  original  works  as  well  as  translations.  Those  who  wish  to 
read,  or  induce  others  to  buy  and  read,  a  work  eminently  calculated  to  foster  in  the 
minds  of  every  American  a  feeling  of  patriotic  pride  in  the  past  career  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  will  communicate  with  the  publishers  at  205,  East  12th  8t.,  New  York. 
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Notes. 


Bills  for  $1.25  will  be  sent  in  the  May  number 
to  those  who  have  not  previously  paid  the 
$1.10  for  1877. 


Wc  find  the  follow. ng  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal : 

“  The  editors  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education  decline,  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  teachers,  to  merge 
their  Journal  in  the  new  weekly  Northwestern 
Journal  of  Education  ( The  Educational  Week¬ 
ly).  The  reason  of  the  declination  is  not  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  new  enterprise,  but  an  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  an  instru¬ 
mentality  which  has  rendered  much  effective 
service  to  the  school  cause.  The  teachers  fear 
that  the  proposed  change  would  stand  in  the 
Avay  of  their  having  full  reports  of  their  local 
meetings,  full  information  in  relation  to  legis¬ 
lative  action  on  school  matters,  and  a  fair 
chance  to  fight  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  they  are  right.  And, 
by  the  way,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  this  Wis¬ 
consin  Journal  is  one  ot  the  ablest  and  most 
readable  magazines  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.” 

At  the  institute  in  Eau  Claire  county,  held 
recently,  a  list  of  50  words  was  given  out  for 
pronunciation.  This  is  well.  Errors  in 
orthoepy  are  quite  as  common  as  errors  in 
orthography. 


In  a  recent  New  Jersey  school  report  a  coun¬ 
ty  Superintendent  says: 

“  Last  year  one  of  our  districts  elected  a  lady 
for  trustee,  and  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
board  soon  after,  I  had  the  honor  of  appoint¬ 
ing  another  lady  to  the  office,  at  the  same 
time  making  her  the  district  clerk.  This  year 
the  good  people  of  the  district  turned  out  in 
full  force  and  unanimously  confirmed  my  ap¬ 
pointment  for  three  years  longer.  One  would 
suppose  from  the  vehemence  of  the  vote  that 
they  intended  the  election  should  be  for  life. 
A  more  closely  watched  school  and  better 
managed  district  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
county.  These  trustees  were  not  content  to 
spend  all  their  energies  in  signing  orders  on 
the  collector  and  charging  $20  for  their  servi¬ 
ces,  but  they  went  from  house  to  house,  as 
well  as  to  the  school  house,  and  stirred  up 
such  an  '  interest  in .  their  school  as  probably 
never  existed  before.” 


Wc  sonic  weeks  ago  received  a  circular  of 
Wheaton  College,  Ill.,  which  one  might  readi¬ 
ly  believe  was  prepared  by  that  eminent  or¬ 
thographical  authority,  Josh  Billings.  The 
heading  is  “  Speshl  Announsmentl ”  and  we 
learn  below  that — 

‘‘Thor  will  be  during  the  term  a  cours  ov 
leeturz  on  Fiziology  and  Hygien,  also  wun  ov 
five  leeturz  on  Comerslil  Law.  Both  thezo 
coursez  are  open  to  all  membrs  ov  the  Institu- 
sliun.” 

Also  that — 

“  Tu  ladiz  rooming  in  the  eollej  bilding, 
tuishun,  with  board  and  room,  will  be  for  the 
next  turm  fifty  wun  dollars;  fuel  and  lites  ar 
furnished  at  cost.” 

That  this  spelling  was  perpetrated  in  cold 
blood  by  those  who  knew  better  is  evident 
from  the  following: 

“Noth. — By  the  spelling  adopted  abov  a 
saving  ov  about  wun  letter  out  ov  evry  21  iz 
effected.  By  a  thuro  revizhun  ov  English  or- 
thografy  such  as  iz  propozed  by  the  Interna- 
shunal  Spelling  Reform  Asociashun,  and 
favored  by  the  best  teachrz  ov  langwij  in  the 
cuntry,  wun  lettr  out  ov  each  eit  mite  be  dis- 
penst  with.” 


During  a  recent  visit  to  Sparta,  we  had  our 
second  opportunity  to  inspect  the  schools  of 
that  city.  One  or  two  years  had  passed  since 
our  first  visit  and  the  publication  in  the 
Journal  of  the  most  excellent  impressions 
then  received.  Those  impressions  were  con¬ 
firmed  and  strengthened  by  what  we  recently 
saw.  In  the  excellence  of  its  school  system, 
skill  and  thoroughness  of  its  teachers,  and  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  work  actually 
done,  we  believe  no  other  city  in  Wisconsin  to 
be  its  superior. 

We  witnessed  the  exercises  of  classes  in 
different  schools  and  nearly  all  grades.  The 
work  was  all  good,  and  some  of  it  very  supe¬ 
rior.  The  uniform  facility  and  accuracy  in 
map  drawing  from  memory,  displayed  by  the 
intermediate  grades,  we  are  sure  we  never  saw 
equaled.  The  writing  of  the  primary  classes 
“was  also  highly  creditable. 

In  a  system  of  graded  schools  nowhere  is  the 
real  spirit  that  pervades  it  better  seen  than  in 
the  High  School;  and  here  we  found  every 
evidence  of  successful  management  through¬ 
out— good  scholarship  in  the  pupils,  interest  in 
their  work,  and  a  large  number  pursuing  the 
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higher  branches.  Between  60  and  70  were 
studying  Latin,  about  17  were  in  Greek,  30  or 
40  in  Geometry,  23  in  Physics,  the  same  num- 
in  Ancient  History,  13  in  Virgil,  etc.  Here,  at 
the  top  of  the  system,  is  really  a  first  class 
Academy,  with  its  advantages  largely  appre¬ 
ciated  and  enjoyed.  Many  of  the  young  people 
ia  attendance  were  from  the  country.  Nearly 
a  score  of  the  students  were  preparing  for  the 
University. 

Q.  What  is  the  secret  of  all  this  educational 
prosperity? 

A.  Intelligence  enough  to  run  the  schools  on 
business  principles, — to  secure  and  keep  a  first 
class  superintendent  and  worthy  assistants, — 
and  to  know  (ah,  how  rare  the  knowledge!) 
that  in  this  matter  liberality  is  the  truest 
economy.  Prof.  Smith  and  his  carefully 
selected  and  trained  helpers  are  paid  compar¬ 
atively  liberal  salaries,  but  we  know  of  no 
cheaper  teachers  in  the  State. 

The  Inter-State  Collegiate  Oratorical  Con¬ 
test  will  take  place  in  the  Assembly  Chamber 
at  Madison,  Thursday,  May  10th.  Seven 
states  will  be  represented  by  as  many  contes¬ 
tants,  and  a  most  interesting  occasion  may  be 
expected.  We  attended  the  like  contest  at 
Indianapolis  two  years  ago,  and  hold  it  in  de¬ 
lightful  memory. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  appoint  S.  A. 
Hooper  superintendent  of  schools,  for  Ozaukee 
county,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Edward  H.  Janssen.  Mr.  Hooper  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Beloit  College  (classical  course),  has  been 
principal  of  the  Port  Washington  schools  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Bar, 
although  we  believe  he  has  never  practiced 
law.  He  was  strongly  recommended  as  an  ac¬ 
complished  teacher  and  scholar,  a  man  of  abili¬ 
ty,  and  every  way  qualified  to  raise  to  a  higher 
plane  the  schools  of  his  county,  which  are,  in 
general,  in  a  rather  poor  condition. 


There  are  indications  that  the  annual  exam¬ 
ination  for  State  Teachers’  Certificates,  to  be 
held  in  Madison,  August  7-10,  will  be  largely 
attended.  The  early  announcement  has  turned 
to  it  the  thoughts  of  many  teachers  who  arc 
now  making  preparation  for  the  ordeal.  The 
last  number  of  the  Journal  contains  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  These  will  also  be  sent  to  any  one,  in 
circular  form,  on  application  by  mail  to  the 
State  Superintendent. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  city  of 
Watertown  has  adopted  the  plan  of  free  text¬ 
books.  Last  Fall  the  school  board  of  that  city 


appointed  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  merits  of  the  plan.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  after  correspondence  and  full  consider¬ 
ation,  reported  last  month  unanimously  in  its 
favor.  The  report  was  so  convincing  that  the 
school  board  approved  it  without  a  dissenting 
voice  and  recommended  to  the  common  coun¬ 
cil  the  adoption  of  the  system.  The  latter  body, 
likewise  by  a  unanimous  vote,  hasjust  author¬ 
ized  the  board  to  purchase  the  books  and  in¬ 
augurate  the  reform.  If  carried  out  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  it 
will  give  great  satisfaction,  and  be  an  example 
which  other  cities  in  the  State  will  speedily 
follow. 


Superintendent  Tracs7,  of  Rock  county, writes 
that  the  recent  institute  at  Milton  was,  in  his 
judgment,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  ever  held 
m  the  county.  “Every  one  pronounced  it  a 
decided  success.  The  lectures  were  excellent 
practical,  just  what  the  teachers  wanted.” 
These  were  given  by  President  Phelps,  of 
Whitewater,  and  Rev.  T.  P.  Sawin,  of  Janes¬ 
ville. 


Superintendent  Richmond,  of  Green  county, 
writes  that  his  eight  weeks  institute  at  Juda 
is  an  eminent  success,  the  attendance  being 
considerably  over  one  hundred.  He  is  assisted 
by  Prof.  Purman  of  Platteville,  and  Mr.  Will. 
Corson,  from  the  University,  who  are  “  both 
doing  excellent  work  and  take  well.”  The 
expenses  of  the  institute  are  defrayed  by  a 
special  appropriation  of  $100  by  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  supplemented  with  a 
small  tuition  fee. 


We  have  received  from  Prof.  Emery,  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Fc.  Atkinson  High  School,  for  the 
term  ending  March  16th,  1877,  showing  the 
standing  of  tho  pupils  in  the  several  classes,  on 
a  scale  of  100,  in  attendance,  punctuality,  con¬ 
duct,  scholarship,  and  rank.  The  five  classes, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  number  respectively 
14, 10,  24,  30,  and  51, — total  129.  We  have  scan - 
ed  this  report  carefully  to  see  if  the  boys  were 
making  any  better  record,  relatively,  than 
heretofore.  A  year  or  so  ago  we  noticed,  with 
foreboding,  the  superior  intellectual  rank  of 
the  girls,  and  we  derive  no  comfort  from  the 
inspection  of  these  latest  figures.  In  every 
class  the  highest  number  is  opposite  a  feminine 
name,  save  in  the  A  class,  where  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  and  young  lady  both  enjoy  the  equal 
honor  of  98.  The  average  record  of  both  sexes, 
however,  is  high,  proving  the  school  to  be  in 
excellent  condition. 
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By  accident  we  ommitted  to  affix  Prof. 
Allen’s  name  to  his  second  installment  of 
“  Brief  Commentaries”  printed  in  this  number. 


The  following  is  from  a  letter  recently  sent 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  in  answer  to  cer¬ 
tain  inquiries  of  a  county  superintendent: 

To  license  225  teachers  when  only  105  are 
needed,  is  manifest  injustice  to  the  one  hun- 
dren  best  ones.  Your  impressions  on  this 
point  are  correct,  and  the  standard  ought  to 
be  promptly  and  materially  raised.  Your  en¬ 
couragement  to  those  who  meditate  certificates 
of  the  higher  grades,  also  meets  my  approval. 

Encourage  and  favor  the  qualified.  See  that 
they  are  fairly  paid  and  appreciated.  Keep 
eut  of  the  schools  the  incompetent.  Preach  to 
the  people  the  doctrine  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  good  and  a  poor  teacher  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  orange  and  a  crab-apple— the 
difference  between  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  and  10  bushels.  Nay,  it  is  the  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  to  the  vegetable 
world.  Can  ten  dollars  a  month  measure  it? 


The  Literary  Society  of  the  Ft.  Atkinson 
High  School  held  its  fourth  annual  public  ses¬ 
sion  Saturday  evening,  March  17th.  The 
Jefferson  County  Union  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
the  exercises,  which  “were  listened  to  with 
unflagging  interest.”  It  offers  but  one  criti¬ 
cal  suggestion.— “  Speak  and  read  slower  and 
with  greater  distinctness.” 


An  enlargement  of  the  school  building  at 
Pewaukee  is  in  contemplation.  Mr.  Dudgeon, 
the  principal,  was  successful  in  his  manage¬ 
ment  during  the  winter,  and  has  been  re-en¬ 
gaged  for  the  spring  term.  Ilis  assistants  are 
Misses  Knight  and  Anderson. 


Prof.  Rockwood,  of  Whitewater,  recently 
gave  a  select  reading  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Industrial  School  at  Waukesha.  A  Wauke¬ 
sha  correspondent  of  the  Register  writes: 

The  Professor  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  grati¬ 
fied  at  the  delight  pictured  in  the  faces  of  the 
boys  and  their  enthusiastic  glee  at  his  render¬ 
ing  of  the  Dutchman’s  opinion  of  “  that  leetle 
game”  called  base  ball,  and  also  at  "Darius 
Green,  and  his  Flying  Machine,”  and  “  Joe 
Smiley’s  Jumping  Frog”  The  selections  were 
all  such  as  would  interest  even  the  youngest 
of  the  boys  as  well  as  the  teachers  and  officers. 
At  the  close  they  seconded  Supt.  Putnam’s 
vote  of  thanks  by  deafening  cheers,  which 
were  repeated  when  Prof.  Rockwood  intimat¬ 
ed  that  he  would  come  again  and  read  to 
them. 


The  next  day  a  squad  of  progressive  youths 
were  seen  with  one  of  their  number,  nick¬ 
named  “  Toadie,”  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
touching  him  up  after  the  manner  of  Joe 
Smiley  and  saying  “  Jump,  Dan’l  Webster, 
jump.” 

The  teachers  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial 
School,  at  Waukesha,  recently  organized  an 
association  for  the  advancment  of  the  interests 
of  their  work.  Superintendent  Putnam  was 
elected  President,  and  Miss  E.  M.  Briggs, 
Secretary.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Howard  is  principal 
of  the  educational  department  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  Polk  County  Teachers’  Association,  at 
its  session  last  month,  passed  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  publish  a 
second  edition  of  the  Educational  Recot  d,  to 
include  a  summary  uf  the  educational  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  county  for  theiyears  1872  to 
1876,  inclusive.  Also,  that  James  W.  Dean, 
county  superintendent,  be  elected  to  solicit 
subscriptions,  edit,  and  secure  printed,  from 
300  to  500  copies  of  said  record,  before  thenext 
meeting  of  this  Association. 

Resolved,  That  object  teaching  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  common  schools  of  the 
county,  and  teachers  are  requested  to  inform 
themselves  by  procuring  works  treating  upon 
this  subject,  so  as  to  successfully  use  these 
methods  of  teaching. 

It  is  now  quite  generally  recognized  that 
free  text-books  are  the  logical  outcome  of  our 
free-school  system.  Says  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  in  a  recent  issue: 

“It  would  be  in  direct  accordance  with  the 
logic  of  the  principle  on  which  our  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  founded,  if  the  State  should  furnish 
school  books,  as  well  as  school  houses  and 
teachers,  free  to  all  pupils.” 

For  various  reasons,  the  issue  of  this  number 
has  been  unexpectedly  delayed.  Next  month, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  be  out  much  earlier. 

Rogers’  Penmanship  Cards  are  designed  to 
secure  proper  position  on  the  part  of  pupils 
when  engaged  in  the  writing  exercise.  Plain 
directions  or  “  statements,”  ten  in  number  are 
printed  on  blotting  papers,  and  if  adopted  in 
a  school  are  constantly  before  each  pupil.  Be¬ 
sides  this  when  the  teacher  sees  a  pupil  out  of 
position,  as  to  posture,  or  holding  his  pen,  by 
calling  his  number,  and  the  number  on  the 
card  which  notes  his  fault,  he  at  once  puts 
him  right.  These  cards  are  of  three  different 
sizes,  and  are  accompanied  with  class  cards  to 
keep  an  account  of  each  pupil.  We  see  that 
Supts.  Roby  and  Skewes,  Profs.  Graham  and 
McGregor,  and  many  others  reccommend  them 
Address  C.  E.  Rogers  and  Co.,  La  Crosse. 


This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments: 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.  General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining 
aind  Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments  ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is 
equivalent  to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.  French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 


SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

Has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different. 
Departments  of  Science.  The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determin¬ 
ative  Mineralogy  and  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country 
west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

LIBRARIES. 


Containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES ,  are  open  to  students  free. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Are  less  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.  All  students,  belonging  to  the  State,  who 
pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 


FREE  TUITION. 


The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-seven  Professors 
and  Teachers,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 


9 

Spring  a  Season  for  Sslflmprsvemeal 

An  Indispensable  Requisite 

For  every  Teacher,  Advanced  Stu¬ 
dent,  Intelligent  Family, 


Webster1  s  Unabridged. 

a  The  best  practical  English  Dictionary 
extant.” — London  Quarterly  Review ,  Oc¬ 
tober ,  1873. 

From  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oet.  25,  1875.— The  book 
has  become  indispensable  to  every  student  of 
the  English  language.  A  Law  Library  is  not 
complete  without  it,  and  the  Courts  look  to  it 
as  of  the  highest  authority  in  all  ’  questions  of 
definition.— Morrison  R.  Waite. 

FOUR  PAGES  COLORED  PLATES. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


OTA  NY 


How  Plants  Behave.  I  School  .&  Field  Book. 
How  Plants  Grow.  ■  Manual. 

Lessons.  |  Structural. 

BY 

PROF.  ASA  GRAY, 

Of  Harvard  University. 

* **  The  only  standard,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  and  the  most  extensively  used  of  Bo¬ 
tanical  Text-Books . 

USTWe  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  mak¬ 
ing  very  favorable  terms  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  books  of  thU  series,  and 
will  send  samole  copies  of  How  Plants 
Grow  and  The  School  and  Field  Booh — 
the  two  books  best  adapted  for  the  ordinary 
School  course — for  examination,  with  a  view 
to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail 
price. 

How  Plants  Grow,  (retail  price) . $1.12 

School  and  Field  Book,  (retail  price)  2.50 

Circulars  giving  full  description  notices  of 
each  book  of  the  series,  with  prices,  and 
many  testimonials,  from  eminent  scientists 
and  teachers,  will  be  forwarded  to  teachers 
and  educationists  on  application  to 

luison,  Blaheman;  Taylor  &  Co., 

Educational  Publishers, 

138  and  140  Grand  Street ,  New  Y-rh. 
133  and  133  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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NATIONAL  SERIES 

Standard  School  Books, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK,  publishers.  CHICAGO. 


Independent  Readers 

AND  SPELLERS. 


INDEPENDENT  READERS, 

The  Best  Printed  Books. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 

The  Best  Bound  Books. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 

Finest  Illustrations 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 

The  Best  Ever  Made. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 

The  Most  Popular  of  All. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 

The  Most  Satisfactory  in  Use. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 

Pupils  Never  Tire  of  Them. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 

Teachers  Pleased  to  Use  Them. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 

Used  in  all  the  States. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 

Parents  Glad,  to  Buy  Them. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 

The  Best  in  the  World. 

Specimen  Pages  Sent  Free. 


■  ^ 
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The  ISTATIONALi  SERIES,  comurises  more  than  throe  hundred 

publications.  presenting  t  xi  books  adapted  to  every  gr-ade  of  common-school 
aud  college  classes,  uli  "f  which  will  be  tound  fully  described  in  our  mew  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue,  mailed  vrbb  ou  application. 

Sample  Copies  when  desired  for  examination  with  view  to  introduction  will 
bo  forwarded  ou  receipt  cf  half  the  retail  price. 

A.  Z.  BABNES  &  CO., 

i'l  &  113  W'iihm  St ,  f!-w  Y  rk,  cr  I  !3  &  11 3  State  St.,  Chic3?r> 


ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

COMPLETE  SERES  IN  THREE  BOOKS. 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography,  No.  1 ; 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography,  No.  2; 

Eclectic  School  Geography,  No.  3. 


PRICES. — I,  Retail;  II,  introduction  Price;  for  first  introduction  into  schools, 
where  not  already  in  use;  III,  Exchange  Price;  for  first  introduction  into  schools,  in 
exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools: 

I.  II.  III. 

ELECTIC  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY,  -  -  $0.80  $0.60  $0.40 

ECEECTIG  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,  1.50  1.13  .75 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  -  1.80  1.35  .90 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  wiih  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent 
post-paid  by  mail,  at  introduction  price  (2d  column  ) 


Superior  in  the  following  important  particulars; 

I.  €#mpactn6SS.  Only  three  books  in  this  series.  The  School  Ge¬ 
ography,  No  3,  includes  a  treatise  on  Physical  Geography ,  sufficiently 
complete  and  extensive  for  Common  and  high  Schools,  obviating  the 
necessity  of  a  separate  text-book  on  that  subject  in  schools  where  the 
Electic  Geographies  are  used. 

All  superfluous  matter  and  statements  of  facts  foreign  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  been  carefully  omitted. 

II.  Uniformity  of  Plan.  There  is  a  uniformity  of  plan  in  arrange¬ 
ment  and  presentation  of  the  subject  which  greatly  facilitates  the  progress  of  the 
pupil. 

III.  Gradation.  The  series,  and  each  book  of  the  series,  is  graded 

easily,  naturally,  and  in  a  manner  to  best  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  schools. 

IV.  Map  Drawing.  The  system  of  Map-Drawing  taught  is  most 

simple  and  practical,  ana  is  embodied  in  the  books  and  not  in  a  separate  treatise. 

V.  The  Map  Questions  are  uniformly  Oil  the  pages  facing  the  Maps. 

VI.  The  Pictorial  Illustrations  were  designed  and  engraved  by  the 

best  artists,  expressly  for  these  books.  They  are  all  new  and  instructive,  and  they  viv¬ 
idly  illustrate  the  text. 

VII.  The  Statistical  Tables  are  compiled  with  the  utmost  care  and 

accuracy,  from  the  latest  reliable  sources. 

VIII.  The  Maps  show  distinctly  the  Physical  features,  as  well  as  the 

Political  boundaries  of  the  country,  and  are  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  clearly  en¬ 
graved,  and  the  most  accurate  of  any  American  Maps.  They  are  the  result  of  long- 
extended,  careful  labor,  subjected  to  critical  revision,  and  are  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  best.  . 

WILSON.  HINKLE  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK, 

Publishers  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


WHITEWATER,  Spring 

\ 

Term 

opened,  TUESDAY,  April  3. 

OSHKOSH, 

u 

TUESDAY,  April  3. 

RIYER  TALLS, 

u 

“  WED’SDAY,  ApT  4. 

PLATTEYILLE, 

u 

“  TUESDAY,  April  10, 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
bodily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re¬ 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

51.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi¬ 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

1, -  - ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  maybe  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  terra,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  de¬ 
served. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 

Pres’t.  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville;  Pres’t  W.  F.  Phelps,  at  Whitewater; 

Pres’t  George  S.  At, bee,  at  Oshkosh  ;  Pres’t  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Falls. 


(GARDNER’S  PATENT.) 


EXCELS 
—in— 
BEAUTY, 
STRENGTH, 
COMFORT, 
— and— 
Excellence. 


TUCK1TR-SC 


WARRANTED 
— for— 
FIVE  YEARS 

Against 

BREAKAGE 


— or  — 
Giving  Way 
-in- 

Any  Particular 


We  claim  that  this  desk  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful,  which  all  will 

acknowledge,  but  is  in  all  important  respects  the 

# 

Best  School  Furniture  Ever  Manufactured. 


The  desk  is  its  own  best  argument  that  this  statement  is  true,  but  we  give 
Fome  of  the  reasons.  The  first  is 

STRENGTH. 

ist.  The  desks  are  made  of  three  thicknesses  of  wood  glued 
together.  , 

2nd.  The  grain  of  the  middle  piece  runs  across  that  of  the  two  out¬ 
side  pieces,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  split  or  break. 

3rd.  The  curve  of  the  seat  has  the  effect  of  an  arch,  increasing  the 
strength  more  than  four  fold. 

4th.  The  back,  seat  and  top,  each  being  one  solid  piece,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  desk  to  get  shaky  or  rickety. 

5th.  The  wood  is  bolted  to  the  iron  by  wrought  iron  bolts. 

6th.  The  tap  of  the  bolt  is  let  into  the  iron  in  such  a  way  that  it  can¬ 
not  get  loose. 

BEAUTY. 

1st.  There  is  not  an  angular  spot  in  the  desk. 

2nd,  The  curves  are  gentle  and  natural. 

3rd.  The  surface  of  both  seat  and  back  present  an  even,  beautiful 
appearance,  as  it  is  not  marred  by  the  unsightly  cracks  which  disfigure  all 
slat  desks. 

4th.  The  seat  and  back  are  beautifully  perforated  with  handsome 
designs. 

5th.  These  perforations  added  to  the  other  beauties  of  the  desk,  give 
it  an  air  of  elegance  and  tastefulness  absolutely  unrivalled. 

(over) 


COMFORT. 


ist.  The  curves  in  the  seat  and  back  are  natural,  and  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  physiological  principles. . 

2nd.  There  are  no  sharp  edges,  as  in  all  slat  desks,  to  produce  dis¬ 
comfort  and  wear  the  clothing. 

3rd.  The  seat  and  back  being  ventilated  are  more  comfortable  and 
more  healthful. 

EXTRA  BOOK  BOX. 

Under  the  ordinary  shelf  for  books  every  desk  has  an  additional  shallow 
book  box,  which  is  very  convenient  for  keeping  such  books  as  are  in  con¬ 
stant  use,  and  for  lunches  and  such  articles  of  clothing  as  the  pupil  may 
not  wish  to  leave  in  the  hall.  It  also  aids  very  much  in  keeping  the  floor 
in  order,  as  it  furnishes  a  convenient  temporary  place  for  waste  paper, 
&c..  instead  of  dropping  them  on  the  floor.  This  is  a  new  and  quite 
important  feature. 


EXCELLENCE. 

We  have  investigated  this  material  for  seating  very  carefully,  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
School  Furniture . 

It  is  no  new  thing.  Already  from  its  superior  strength  and  beauty, 
it  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  cane  in  the  manufacture  of  chair  seats.  It 
is  rapidly  coming  into  use  in  railroad  and  street  cars,  railroad  depots, 
ferry  boats,  public  buildings,  &c.  In  not  a  single  instance  has  it  given 
way  or  failed  to  give  the  best  satisfaction.  We  insert  here  just  one  state¬ 
ment;  can  give  hundreds  of  others  if  desired. 

New  York,  June  19th,  1876. 

Gents  :  I  have,  in  nearly  all  of  our  cars,  your  Perforated  Seat¬ 
ing.  I  consider  it  the  best  article  for  that  purpose  now  in  usey  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  slat  seat.  They  are  much  easier  to  sit  on,  and,  I  believe,  quite 
as  durable.  We  have  never  had  one  of  them  broken ,  and  they  are  sat  upon 
daily  by  sixty  thousand  persons.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  use  nearly 
four  years.  Respectfully, 

J.  W.  FOSHAY, 

Prest..  Broadway  and  7th  Ave.  R.  R.  Co. 
FREIGHT 

Will  be  less  than  two-thirds  that  of  any  other  furniture.  It  is  more 
than  that  much  lighter. 


SHIPPING, 

We  shall  ship  “knock-down  ”  altogether.  An  unskilled  workman  can 
put  up  50  to  75  per  day ;  cannot  make  a  mistake ;  cannot  slight  his  work, 
and  cannot  fail  to  do  it  perfectly. 

Address  for  Price  List  and  Terms, 

1 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  KANE, 


63  &  65  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Price  List  of  School  Supplies. 


We  Furnish  Everything  in  the  Eine  of  School  Merchandise. 


Geographical. 

“  Guyot’s  Maps  are  incomparably  superior.” 

— Agassiz. 

Guyot’s  Primary  Series,  Physical  and  Political, 

10  in  set,  with  key.  Portfolio _ $18  00 

Guyot’s  Common  School  Series,  with  key.  On 

rollers,  in  neat  wooden  case,  10  in  set _  25  00 

Guyot’s  Intermediate  Series,  8  Maps  and  key, 

very  large  and  fine,  per  set _  38  50 

Guyot’s  Large  Series,  with  key.  Over  300 

square  feet  of  surface.  Per  set - - - - 71  00 

Any  map  from  the  last  two  seriessold  separately. 
Guyot’s  Classical  Series.  Size  of  each  6x8  feet. 

No.  1 — Roman  Empire _ ....  15  00 

“  2 — Ancient  Greece,  including  Athens...  15  00 

“  3 — Italia,  with  map  of  Ancient  Rome _ 15  00 

The  only  classical  maps  published  in  America. 

Camp’s  New  Outline  Maps,  portfolio _  25  00 

“  “  “  “  on  rollers .  30  00 

Camp’s  Small  Series,  portfolio _ 15  00 

“  “  “  on  rollers _ _ _ 20  00 

Monteith’s  School  Maps  “  . . ....  20  00 

National  Outline  Maps  “  _ _ _ 12  00 

Colton’s  Geographical  Cards,  colored _ _ _  8  09 

Victor  Globes. 

FULL  MERIDIAN  AND  HORIZON. 

Mounted  on  Durant’s  Patent  globe  stands  ;  war¬ 
ranted  two  years.  Any  part  broken  or  damaged  will 
be  replaced  gratis.  Maps  new  and  lately  revised, 

9  inch  high  stand  on  castors - - -  20  00 

12  *•  “  “  tk  . 35  00 

8  “  low  stand,  in  hinged  case _ 15  00 

9  “  “  “  “  “  . . .  16  00 

12  “  “  “  . I . ..  30  00 


Bracket  Globe. 


9  inch  full  meridian  and  Horizon _ 15  00 

The  best  globe  for  country  schools. 

Plain  Stand  Globes. 

'6  inch  wood  stand . . .  5  00 

9  “  “  .  10  00 

9  »*  bronze  stand _ _ _ _ , _ 12  00 

12  •»  “  . . .  20  00 


Penmanship. 


Spencerian  Charts,  writing  and  drawing _ $4  50 

“  Manual  of  Penmanship _ 1  75 

“  Charts,  47  charts,  on  rollers _ 6  50 


Payson,  Dutton  &  Scribner's  Writing  Tablets....  4  50 
Payson,  Dutton  &  Scribner’s  Manual  of  Pens’p  1  25 

Physiological. 


Cutter’s  New  Anatomical  Charts _ _ _ $18  00 

Same,  half  set,  5  in  No _ _ _ _ 10  00 


These  charts  are  entirely  new  and  alone  show  com¬ 
parative  human  and  animal  anatomy.  Chart  No.  1 
(The  Osseous  System)  sent  by  Mail  as  a  sample  on 
receipt  of  75  cents.  Money  refunded  when  chart  is 
returned. 

Primary  Charts. 

Sheldon’s  New  Graded  Reading  Charts,  10....$  5  00 


Schofield’s  Tablets  and  Color  Chart . . .  8  00 

“  Color  Chart,  alone _ 2  50 

'Edward’s  &  Webb’s  Primary  Charts _ _ _  5  00 

McGuffey’s  New  Primary  Charts _ _ _  5  00 

Watson’s  Phonetic  Tablets,  8  in  set _ 10  00 

Philbriek’s  Primary  School  Tablets........ _ _  12  00 

Slated  Cloth  for  Blackboards. 

42  inches  wide,  per  linear  yard _  1  75 

On  rollers,  24  x  36 . . . . .  2  00 

“  “  42  x  48 . _.t  ‘ .  3  00 

“  “  42x60. .  3  50 

“  “  42  x  72 .  4  00 


Entire  set,  Charts,  Maps  and  Synchronlogy ..  12  00 


Charts — Miscellaneous. 


Tenney’s  Nat.  Hist.  Tablets,  rollers,  cloth _ $12 

Prang’s  Nat.  History  Series _  10 

Knight’s  War  Chart.. . . . $  3 

Sanders'  Elocutionary  Chart _ _  6 

Bade’s  Permutation  Reading  Case _ 10 

Page’s  'formal  Chart _ 3 

War  Ci.  irt,  Knight’s  Historical _ 5 

Clark’s  Grammatical  Chart . . 3 

Henslow’s  Botanical  Charts,  6  in  set,  with  key,  18 

Youmans'  Chemical  Chart.. _ 10 

Davies’ Mathematical  Chart . . . 1 

Davies’ Botanical  Chart.... . 1 


Maps — Miscellaneous. 

‘  •  The  Washington,”  County  Map  of  U.  S.  cloth 

6x6  feet . . . . . . . $10 

“Excelsior,”  County  Map  of  U,  S.,  cloth,  46x66 

inches.  Best  for  the  price _ _  6 

Blanchard’s  New  R.  R.  Map  of  U.  S.,  Western 

States  on  back,  42x54.  (Not  County) . .  4 

Western  States, — Town  and  R.  R., — Double, 

“  The  World  ”  on  reverse  side,  30x40 _ ±_  2 

Relief  Map  of  United  States _ _  1 

Wall  Maps  of  Palestine _ $4  00,  7  00,  10  00,  15 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

75 

00 

75 

00 

00 

00 

00 


00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 


State  Maps. 


Paper. 

Illinois,  9  miles  to  inch _ $3  00 

Indiana,  New  Sectional,  large _ 2  00 

Iowa,  “  40x50 . . ...  1  25 

Missouri,  “  40x40 _ 1  50 

Wisconsip,  “  30x36.... _ 1  25 

Minnesota,  “  30x40 . 1  25 

Kansas,  “  30x40 _  ... _ 1  25 

Nebraska,  “  30x40 _ 1  25 

Michigan,  “  32x46 _ 1  25 


Cloth. 

$5  00 
4  00 
2  50 
4  00 
2  50 
2  50 
2  50 
2  50 
2  50 


Blackboards,  Slating,  &c- 


Adamantine  Liquid  Slating  ;  Best  in  use. 
BLACK. 

Pts.,  $.1  50,  Qts.,  $2  50,  Half  Gal.,  $4  50,  Gal.,  $8  00 

GREEN. 

Pts.,  $1  75,  Qts.,  $2  75,  Half  Gal.,  $5  25,  Gal.,  $10  00 
Blackboards,  slate  I,  both  sides,  bard  wood  frames. 
24x36  inches . ..$3  50  42x6  >  inches _ $  9  50 


30x42 


43x72 


12  00 


5  25 

33x54  “  .  7  00  . 

Slated  Paper,  any  length,  per  sqr.  yd.,  black _ $1  00 

“  “  “  *  “  green _ 1  25 

Portable  Blackboards, on  rollers, 

3x4 feet _ $2  00  |  3x5  feet.... _ 


4x5  “  _ _ _  3  00  4x6 


.$3  25 
.  3  60 

Blackboard  Erasers. 

Higgins’  Patent  3  sided,  No.  1,  $4  00  ;  No,  2,  $5  00 

Charles’  “  Triangular _ 6  00 

Wool, best. _ ... _  3  50 

The  Japanese — “  The  Coming  Eraser.” _ 2  50 

Sample,  post  paid  for  25  cents. 

Libraries  and  Books  of  Reference. 


Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  20  volumes. .$25  00 

Lippincott’s  Gazetteer  , leather _  10  00 

Lippincott’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  leather..  15  00 

Chambers  Encyclopedia,  leather,  10  vols _  47  50 

Hayden’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,  Russia . 11  00 

Mitchell’s  Grand  Atlas  of  the  World.  — _  10  00 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  of  Wonder  Library. 

Mathematical. 


Numeral  Frames,  100  Balls . . 

**  “  144  “  . 

Cube  Root  Blocks  for  two  places _ _ _ _ 

“  “  three  “  _ _ _ 

Harrington’s  Geometrical  Blocks,  in  box.  ... 
Geometrical  Forms  with  Arithmeticial  Solids 

“  “  larger  _ 

Object  Teaching,  forms  and  solids . . 

Dissected  Cone,  No.  1.  Colored . 

“  “  No.  2.  Plain  . . 

Arithmetical  Charts,  Bade’s  . 


i  1  25 

1  50 
75 

1  10 
10  00 

3  00 

4  00 
3  25 
'  2  75 

2  25 
25  00 


Astronomical. 

Geared  Tellurian— Brass,  with  Compass  Cog 

Wheel  Movement _ _ $25  00 

Geared  Tellurian, Brass,  No.  1 . .  17  00 

“  “  “  No.  2 .  15  00 

Planetarium  or  Orrery,  Brass,  No.  1 .  20  00 

“  *•  “  No. 2 . 18  00 

“  “  Wood,  No.  1 . 15  00 

Celestial  Sphere,  Brass,  No.  1. . . . 15  00 

“  11  No.  2 . . 12  00 

Gyroscope,  Brass,  3  Rings,  Improved,  No.  1...  15  00 

“  “  2  “  “  No.  2...  12  00 

Chart  of  Solar  System,  Johnson’s  Indestructible  4  00 
Whitall’s  Movable  Planisphere,  each . .  3  50 

Philosophical. 

Johnson’s  Philosophical  Charts,  on  black  enam¬ 
eled  cloth,  printed  by  hand  in  white  lines. 

A  complete  substitute  for  Philosophical  Appa¬ 
ratus,  adapted  to  any  Philosophy,  size,  32x56, 

10  Charts,  600  Diagrams _ _  20  00 

Johnson’s  Philosophy  and  Key  to  Charts .  4  00 

Chart  of  Solar  System,  38x42  _  4  00 

Japanese  Crayons. 

DUSTLESS. 

Better  than  Steatite — Cheaper  than  Chalk. 

White,  per  single  gross. . . $  60 

Assorted  Colors,  single  gross . . . .  2  50 

Special  terms  by  the  case,  48  gross,  case,  24  gross, 
/i  case,  12  gross. 

•S^For  10  cents  we  will  send  samples  post  paid . 

Miscellaneous. 

Horse  Shoe  Magnets . . 25,50,  75.$  1  00 

Pointing  Rods,  rubber,  tipped,  each .  25 

Ink  Wells,  Metallic,  non  corrosive,  per  doz _  3>  00 

White  Crayons,  per  gross .  25 

Col’rd  “  “  .  1  25 

Steatite  “  “  . . .  150 

Webster’s  Dictionary,  Unabridged .  12  0  ) 

Hobart’s  School  Government- . $i  50  and  2  5  ) 

Webb’s  Dissected  Cards _ _ _  8  00 

Thermometers — Best _ 50  cts  -  to  1  00 

Call  Bells,  silvered.  No.  3000. $1  50  ;  No.  3400, 

$1.75  ;  No.  1400,  $2.75  ;  No.  1900 . .  3  00 

Hand  Bells,  Brass. . . . $1  00  to  3  00 

Hobart  s  School  Mottoes,  20  in  set .  1  00 

Golden  School  Mottoes,  6  in  set.  Illuminated 

letters,  finest  published . . . 1  00 

Microscopes — French,  in  box,  best  for  price _  5  00 

hobart’s  chromo  helps  to  school  management. 

Series.  Per  Box. 

1st,  700  tickets,  20  reward  cards,  5  chromos . $1  50 

2d,  700  “  40  chromos _ _ _  _  2  50 

3d,  700  “  50  “  [10  large] . .  5  00 

Samples  free  by  Mail. 

Articles  Essential  in  the  School 
Room 

Blackboards — Full  printed  directions  are  sent 
with  Liquid  Slating.  See  List. 

Japanese  Crayons,  per  gross .  60 

Erasers,  per  doz . 2  50 

A  Victor  Globe — See  Special  Globe  Circular. 

Guyot’s  Wall  Maps. — See  Special  Map  Circular. 

A  Programme  Clock.  “  11  Clock  *• 

A  Set  of  Sheldon’s  Primary  Charts _  5  00 

A  Numeral  Frame _ _  . . $1  25  to  1  50 

A  Set  of  Cube  Root  Blocks .  75  to  1  )0 

A  Hemisphere  Globe _  2  25 

A  Call  Bell .  1  50  to  3  00 

A  Magnet .  25  to  2  00 

A  Good  State  Map — See  List. 

A  Good  County  Map  of  the  U.  S. — See  List. 

Set  ofPhysiological  Charts,  see  list, ..$10  00to  18  00 

A  Set  of  Writing  Charts . . .  4  50  to  6  50 

Cook’s  Combined  Register  and  Class 

Book... . . . 1  25 and  2  00 

Rubber  Tipped  Pointing  Rods,  per  doz _ 1 _ 3  00 

Blackboard  Erasers.  See  List. 

School  Mottoes,  Hobart’s,  or  Golden _ x  00 

A  Color  Chart _ _ _ _ _ 2  50 

Webb’s  Dissected  Cards,  large  $14  00,  small  8  00 

Bade’s  Reading  Case _ _ _ 10  00 

Colton’s  Geographical  Cards . . 8  00 

Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary . . . 12  00 

National  Pictorial  Dictionary _ _ _ 5  00 


School  and  Church  Bells. 


Steel  Composition. 


Weight,  lbs. 

130 

175 

325 

375 

550 

800 

1000 

Diameter  in. 

20 

24 

26 

28 

32 

36 

40 

Prices _ 

$20 

$23 

$50 

$65 

$95 

$130 

$175 

Clocks. 

Estell’s  Programme  Clock,  No. 2 , 6  in.  dial _ $14  00 

“  11  N  .  1,  10  “  _ 18  00 

k‘  ‘l  Regulator  No. 0,  12  “  _  25  00 

Marine  Clocks _ _ _ _  .from  $5  00  to  15  00 

Registers,  Cl  ss  Books,  Blanks,  &c. 

Cook’s  Combined  Reg.  and  Class  Book,  No.  1,  $1  25 
11  “  “  “  cloth  2,  2  00 

“  Classification  Grade  Blank,  per  doz..  100 
Monthly  Reports,  Teachersto  Co.  Supts.,per  100  1  00 
Cook’s  Monthly  Report  Cards,  Teachers  to  Par¬ 
ents.  Something  new  and  popular.  Samples 


free.  Per  100 . 1  00 

Adams’  Union  Ser-es. 

Union  School  Registers.  No.  5,  Cloth . 1.. _ 2  00 

No.  4,  “  ...  . . 1  75 

“  “  “  No.  3,  Boards  . 1  25 

“  “  “  No.  2,  “  . . .  1  00 

Recitation  Records  or  Class  Books,  No.  I . .  85 

Recitation  Records,  Pocket  Size,  Cloth .  40 

Examination  Records  for  High  Schools . 2  00 

“  Common  Schools _ 2  00 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Illinois. 

District  Record ....... . 6  00 

School  Enumeration  Record . 4  00 

District  Record  for  School  Directors _ _ 3  50 

District  Order  Book,  100  Orders _ _  1  00 

Township  Treasurer’s  Record . 6  00 

Treasurer-,’  Cash  and  Loan  Book . 6  00 

Township  Account  Book  with  School  Districts..  G  00 
County  Superintendents’  Record . . . 6  00 

Books  and  Blarks  for  Indiana. 

Township  Trustee’s  General  Record  - 10  00 

Township  General  Account  Book _ 11  50 

Teachers’ Contracts  and  Reports _ 6  50 

School  Enumeration  Record . . 7  00 

Township  Trustee’s  Receipt  Book,  large  size.  ..  6  00 

Township  Librarian  s  Book.. . 5  00 

Township  Trustee  s  Sheep  Record . 5  00 

County  Superintendent’s  Record _ _ 6  00 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Iowa. 

District  Township  Record . . . 6  00 

District  Township  Account  Book _ 5  50 

School  Enumeration  Record . 5  00 

District  Township  Treasurers’  Book . 5  50 

District  Township  Order  Book. . 1  00 

Sub-District  School  Records .  3  00 

County  Supt’s  Record . 6  00 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

THE  PERFORATED  DESK 

Is  destined  by  its  superior  beauty,  comfort,  firm¬ 
ness,  durability  and  general  excellence  to  supersede, 
in  a  great  measure,  all  ordinary  furniture.  Especially 
will  this  be  the  case  in  the  better  class  of  school  build¬ 
ings. 


CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

In  this  department  we  strive  to  meet  only  one  want, 
viz  :  That  for  a  really  beautiful  seating  on  iron  sup¬ 
ports — iron  arms  covered  with  wooden  scroll — at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  every  congregation. 

Sunday  School  and  Uecture  Rooms. 

We  are  confident  that  in  this  field  our  Perforated 
Settees  are  without  a  rival.  All  we  ask  is  that  they  * 
be  seen. 


OPERA.  AND  HALL  SEATS. 

In  this  line  we  manufacture  something  entirely  newt 
unique  and  beautiful.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  best 
handsomest  and  cheapest  Opera  and  Hall  Seat  man¬ 
ufactured.  Send  for  special  circular  and  teims. 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  KANE. 

♦ 


Wisconsin  Central  Railroad 

BUILT  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 


PHILLIPS  &  COLBY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY. 

THE  DIRECT  ROAD  TO 


The  Immense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wisconsin. 


SHORT  ROUTE  BETWEEN  MILWAUKEE  AND  DE  PERE,  GREEN 
Bay,  Grand  Rapids  and,  Wausau,  and  only  Continuous  Line  via  Menasha, 
to  Waupaca,  Stevens  Point,  Plover,  Plainfield,  Horicon,  .Marshfield, 
Spencer,  Unity,  Colby,  Westboro,  Medford,  Phillips,  Butter¬ 
nut  Creek,  and  Ashland,  Lake  Superior. 


Trains  Leave  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
'  St.  Paul  Rail  ,v  ay,  in  Milwaukee. 

Connecting  at  PLYMOUTH,  with  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railway,  for 

Sheboygan. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY,  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  for 
New  London,  and  C.  &  N.  W.  R’y,  for  points  West. 

Connecting  at  AMHERST  JUNCTION,  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Rail 

road,  for  Grand  Rapids. 

Connecting  at  JUNCTION  CITY,  with  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad,  for  Wausau. 

Connecting  at  PORTAGE,  with  C.,  M.  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  for  Madison  and 

points  West. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  Night  Trains  to  Green  Bay  and  Stevens  Point, 
and  from  Chicago,  via  C.,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R’y,  at  9.30  P.  M. 


E.  B.  PHILLIPS,  E.  BACON,  H.  PRATT,  M.  H.  RIDDELL, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Superinten’t.  Gen’l  Ticket  Ag’t.  Gen’l  Freight  Ag’t. 


LAND!  LAND!  LAND! 

This  Company  oilers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARM1NGANDTIMBER  LANDS 

On  the  Line  of  its  Roacl,  covered  with  a  Heavy  Growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

^PAYMENTS  EASY. 

CHAS.  L.  COLBY,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


r  —  MS. 


Copy  tor  Examination,  80  Cents. 


Harper’s  Introductory  Geography. 

Copy  for  Examination,  40  Cents. 


No  school  book  hitherto  published  has  received  such  universal  com¬ 
mendation  as  Harper’s  School  Geography.  Though  published  but  a 
few  months  ago,  hundreds  of  strong  Testimonials  have  been  received 
from  Teachers;  we  make  a  few  extracts,  as  follows: 

What  the  Teachers  say  of  Harper’s  Geography: 


“  W e  note  this  as  the  best  School  Geography  that  has  come  under  our  observation.” 

“  On  comparing  Harper’s  New  Geography  with  several  others  before  me,  I  must  pronounce 
it  superior  to  any  of  them— in  method,  matter  and  mechanical  execution.” 

“  We  have  looked  through  this  book  with  increasing  delight  as  we  turned  each  new  leaf.” 

“  We  have  never  seen  a  Geography  which  seems  so  genuinely  instructive  as  does  this.” 

“  It  combines  the  very  best  features  in  other  Geographies,  besides  offering  many  new  points 
an  l  much  new  matter  not  hitherto  used  in  the  school-room  in  the  elucidation  of  the  study.” 

“  For  the  first  time  I  have  found  my  beau  ideal  Geography,  one  combining  most  successfully 
lh.litical  and  Physical  Geography.” 

"  It  is  a  model  in  everything  that  pertains  to  a  perfect  book.” 

“  The  combining  of  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  common 
schools.” 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  it  is  the  Geopraphy  now  published.  ” 

“The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  decidedly  splendid.” 

“  Harpers  have,  in  this  work,  presented  the  profession  a  text-book  without  spot  or  blemish.” 

“  The  author  of  Harper’s  School  Geooraphy  has  struck  the  key  note.” 

“The  more  I  use  it  the  better  I  am  pleased  with  it.” 

“  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  improved.” 

“  The  style  of  the  book  is  new,  fresh  and  vigorous. 

“The  Physical  and  Political  Geography  are  so  nicely  blended  as  to  render  this  study, as  it 
should  be,  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  in  the  whole  school  curriculum.” 

“Your  Harper’s  School  Geography  is  unquestionably  the  most  attractive  work  of  the  kind  in 
market. 


These  matchless  Text  Books  are  now  offered  to  the  schools  at  very 
intr  rates.  I  respectfully  invite  correspondence  in  regard  to  Harper's 
Geographies. 


Address,  W,  J.  BUTTON,  117  and  119,  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Agent  Harper  Sp  Brother. 
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$1.10  IN  ADVANOK. 


E.  B.  BOLENS,  Printer 
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i 
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Early  With  Irawal  of  Pupils,  -  -  199 

State  Certificates.  -  -  -  200 
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The  Chean  Colleges,  -  203 

The  New  E  location  in  England,  -  203 

Management  of  Country  Schools  -  -  208 

E  lucational  Report  -  209 

How  the  News  Comes,  -  211 
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Educational  Qualification  for  Suffrage,  210 
State  Uniformity  in  Minnesota.  -  -  218 

Official  Department— 

Opinions,  -  221 

Correspondence,  -  225 

Editorial,  -  228 

New  Pcbltcations,  ..  232 

Notes,  -----  235 


Cheap  School  Books. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

543  and  551  Broadway,  New  York, 

Announce  a 

3Efc  eduction 


In  the  PRICES  of  all  their 


NEW  LIST  SENT  FREE,  ON  APPLICATION. 

For  special  rates  for  introduction,  or  othei  information,  address 

C.  E.  LANE,  General  Agent, 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Pare  Chance  for  Teachers. 


WA  GENTS  WANTED  for  the 

ork-Days  of  God. 


By  Prof.  HERBERT  YY.  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  D.D. 

The  Grand  History  of  the  World  before  Adam. 
Its  dateless  origin,  thrilling  and  mysterious 
changes  in  becoming  a  fit  abode  for  man.  The 
beauties,  wonders  and  realities  of  Plan,  as  shown 
by  Science.  So  plain,  clear  and  easily  under¬ 
stood  that  all  read  it  with  delight.'  Strongest 
commendations.  Send  for  Circul  r,  Terms  and 
Sample  Illustrations. 


Address,  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


.  .me  toned.low  priced,  fully  warranted.  Catalogues 
giving  fnl  1  pa rtieulars,  pri cos,  e tc . ,  sen  t.  free 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

664  to  61*4  West  Eighth  St.,  O. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOU.UDRY. 

Established  in  1837. 

Superior  Rolls  of  Copper  and  Tin ,  mounted 
"  i tli  the  best  Rotary  Hangings,  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Farms,  Factories,  Court-houses,  Fire 
Alarms.  Tower  Clocks,  etc.  Fully  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
Vanduzk.n  A:  Tift.  JO!  E.  2d  St  Ciue'-’viatl. 
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ORAL  AND  TEXT-BOOK  INSTRUCTION. 


REPORT  OE  COMMITTEE. 

Your  committee,  to  whom  the  subject  of  Oral  and  Text- Book  In¬ 
struction  was  assigned,  submit  the  following  as  a  partial  report,  and 
ask  farther  time  for  a  more  complete  consideration: 

We  assume  the  commonly  received  definition  of  a  text-book  to  be 
the  task-book  containing  the  lessons  assigned,  the  statements  and 
phrases  of  which  are  to  be  learned  by  the  pupil  in  lieu  of  the  oral 
instruction  so  generally  prevalent  in  previous  centuries. 

One  reason  for  this  departure  from  the  method  of  former  ages,  a 
departure  more  marked  in  this  country  than  among  the  nations  of 
the  old  world,  seems  to  have  been  the  wide  spread  efforts  to  afford 
universal  education  as  a  foundation  for  our  institutions.  There  was 
an  imperative  demand  for  more  schools  than  the  nation  could  supply 
with  true  teachers.  The  expedient  of  a  few  able  minds  doing  the 
required  teaching  by  proxy,  through  the  printed  page,  under  the  over¬ 
sight  of  an  inferior  class  of  minds,  was  tried.  This  method,  possess¬ 
ing  certain  intrinsic  excellencies,  seemed  all  the  more  feasible  at  the 
time  owing  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  experimental  and  inductive 
sciences  from  courses  of  study.  The  schools  became  filled  with  men 
who  could  u  keep  order  ”  and  hear  lessons.  In  spite  of  many  true 
and  able  teachers  still  in  the  work,  the  general  tone  of  culture  became 
changed  and  the  “  text-book  ”  became  the  beginning  and  end  of  school 
instruction  for  the  great  mass  of  pupils. 

Starting  in  its  most  appropriate  sphere  of  intermediate  instruction, 
it  has  shaped  the  processes  of  education  from  the  infant  school  through 
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the  university.  The  introduction  ot  the  different  branches  of  natural 
science  as  a  prominent  part  of  school  work  has  served  to  disclose  the 
inadequacy  of  a  text-book  method  for  all  school  work. 

This  method,  endeared  to  this  generation  as  the  centre  and  horizon 
of  our  school-boy  experience,  and  faithfully  followed  in  our  riper 
years,  finds  ready  defense  from  all  minds.  Permit  us  briefly  to  sketch 
some  of  its  defects: 

1.  In  the  first  years  of  a  child’s  school  work  texts  are  necessarily  use¬ 
less,  except  as  an  exercise  in  reading,  until  reading  has  ceased  to  be  a 
task.  A  reliance  upon  text-books  for  instruction  engenders,  there¬ 
fore,  an  unwise  haste  in  acquiring  the  art  of  reading  so  that  the 
recognition  of  arbitrary  signs  and  groupings  of  characters  is  made 
the  burden  of  primary  instruction. 

Nothing  in  the  laws  of  mind  is  more  certain  than  that  knowledge 
is  gained  and  strength  developed  most  readily  on  lines  of  previous 
habits  in  thought.  The  violation  of  this  principle  at  the  threshold 
of  school  life,  encouraged  by  the  blind  effort  to  secure  an  ability  to 
employ  texts,  has  much  for  which  to  answer  in  the  warped  mental 
habits  and  tastes  of  this  generation. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  child’s  nature  yields  to  personal  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seeks  knowledge  when  vi¬ 
talized,  while  constantly  repelled  by  the  unsympathetic  medium  of 
the  silent  page,  are  indices  that  point  unerringly  to  the  true  method  of 
primary  teaching,  though  heeded  by  so  few. 

2.  Only  after  the  mind  has  become  habituated  to  definite  thinking, 
with  guide  lines  quite  distinctly  traced,  and  considerable  familiarity 
with  elementary  processes  has  been  gained,  can  it  be  profitably  left  or 
induced  to  seek  knowledge  chiefly  from  texts. 

Your  committee  believe  that  a  large  element  of  disorder  and  dis¬ 
obedience  is  created  by  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  compel  the 
young  to  apply  themselves  to  continuous  study  before  they  have  been 
prepared  and  trained  for  the  effort. 

3.  After  the  child  has  been  trained  in  habits  of  careful  observation 
and  attained  the  ability  to  independently  concentrate  attention,  the 
text  becomes  an  important  auxiliary. 

It  enables  the  youth,  yet  lacking  the  power  to  hold  a  topic  in  all 
its  details  clearly  before  the  mind,  to  examine  a  complex  subject  with 
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comparative  ease,  and  do  accurate  and  profitable  work  upon  it  beyond 
the  hour  of  instruction.  Yet  even  in  this  period  of  the  text's  great¬ 
est  usefulness  (after  the  reflective  power  is  well  rooted,  and  yet  is 
lacking  in  the  ripening  vigor  of  manhood),  it  can  never  be  permitted 
to  usurp  the  office  of  teacher  without  injury  to  mental  habit.  It 
must  be  kept  as  servant,  and  never  be  permitted  to  rule  the  work. 

It  is  this  tendency  of  the  nominal  teacher  to  abdicate  his  place  and 
suffer  the  agent  to  dictate  terms  to  himself  and  school,  that  is  con- 
demned. 

The  very  extensive,  almost  exclusive,  dependence  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  upon  the  text-book  for  matter,  phrase,  and  method,  is  so  mani¬ 
festly  injurious  to  mental  growth  that  we  need  not  discuss  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  pupil’s  habits  of  thought.  The  following  points  are 
suggested  regarding  the  influence  upon  the  teacher  and  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

1.  In  so  far  as  it  promotes  an  excessive  amount  of  “lesson  hearing,” 
it  permits  the  substitution  of  ill-trained  and  inferior  minds  which,  as 
base  coin,  tend  to  exclude  the  intelligent  thinker  from  the  field. 

2.  It  affords  little  incentive  to  constant  growth  and  suffers  mental 
indolence  to  predominate  in  the  one  who  should  be  the  centre  of  ener¬ 
gizing  thought.  The  book  permitting  but  not  compelling  the  man 
to  be  a  teacher,  allows  an  unthinking  routine,  and  he,  unchallenged,,, 
“presides  over  recitations  to  which  he  contributes  nothing.” 

3.  The  tendency  to  dwell  upon  the  artificial  form  of  knowledge, 
stereotyped  for  the  million,  induces  him  to  rely  upon  feats  of  memory 
in  tests  of  proficiency  both  in  himself  and  pupils.  This  constant 
appeal  to  the  exercise  of  a  single  faculty  without  aid  from  other  train- 
ed  powers  is  most  prejudical  to  culture.  Candor  and  broad  thinking 
can  only  take  root  in  a  mind  with  evenly  trained  powers. 

4.  The  acceptance  of  the  text-book  as  an  embodiment  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  a  branch,  narrows  the  horizon  of  a  teacher’s  purpose, 
and  closes  many  avenues  of  growth  even  in  that  subject,  by  inducing 
a  bigoted  habit  of  accepting  past  conclusions  with  little  question, 
and  by  cultivating  no  inclination  to  test  truth  face  to  face  with  his 
fellows,  thus  depriving  him  of  an  essential  quality  in  teaching,  the, 
ability  to  impress  and  stimulate  thought. 

Head  at  Madison  December  28,  1876. 

G.  S.  Albee; 

W.  H.  Beach:,. 

J.  H.  Terry. 
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TEACHERS’  EXAMINATIONS. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

As  the  teachers  are,  so  are  the  schools;  as  the  schools  are,  so  is  the 
country,  or  so  it  will  soon  become.  It  therefore  behooves  the  state,  as 
it  values  its  own  stability  and  prosperity,  to  see  to  it  that  we  not  only 
have  schools  and  school  houses,  but  also  competent  teachers.  The 
state  of  Wisconsin  has  always  had  some  provision  avowedly  for  ex¬ 
cluding  incompetent  teachers.  We  had  first  a  town  supervision  and 
licensure,  which  we  were  glad  to  bury  out  of  our  sight.  For  this 
was  substituted  the  county  system  which  is  generally  allowed,  so  far  as 
licensing  teachers  is  concerned,  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
former.  Still  its  warmest  friends  acknowledge  its  defects.  Among 
these  are: 

1st.  The  different  standards  adopted  in  different  counties. 

2d.  The  fluctuation  in  the  same  county  from  one  superintendent’s 
administration  to  that  of  another.  At  one  time  the  standard  is 
so  high  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  are  unable  to  secure 
anything  higher  than  a  limited  certificate,  while  under  a  succeed¬ 
ing  administration  these  same  teachers  become  full-fledged  second  and 
third  grade  teachers,  monopolizing  the  schools,  upon  the  principle 
that  a  debased  currency  drives  out  of  circulation  the  better. 

The  state  department  has  hitherto  exercised  no  control  in  this  im¬ 
portant — this  most  important  matter.  Here,  where  its  influence  for 
good  upon  the  schools  might  be  more  effective  than  in  any  other  of 
its  functions,  it  has  been  contented  to  be  more  ornamental  than  use¬ 
ful — only  an  imposing  figurehead.  In  this  respect  we  might  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  even  from  those  European 
States  which,  though  late  in  establishing  a  national  system  of  popu¬ 
lar  education,  have  had  the  wisdom  to  make  it  efficient  by  a  most 
vigorous  and  uniform  standard  of  admission  to  the  teacher’s  ranks 
throughout  the  state. 

The  state  department  of  Wisconsin  should  make  itself  felt  as  a  con¬ 
trolling  central  force  by  preparing  the  questions  to  be  used  by  the 
•county  superintendents  throughout  the  state  and  fixing  the  percent¬ 
age  of  correct  answers  necessary  to  securing  certificates.  If  need  be, 
for  a  time,  this  percentage  might  be  lower  in  certain  counties,  but 
the  questions  should  be  uniform  and  should  afterwards  be  published 
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in  the  State  Superintendent’s  report  with  the  results  in  every  county 
of  the  state.  It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  county  superintend¬ 
ents  when  visiting  schools  to  make  such  observations  as  would  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  put  on  record  the  teacher’s  standing  in  ability  to  teach 
and  to  govern,  and  forward  a  copy  thereof  to  the  state  department  of 
public  instruction.  Provision  should  be  made,  as  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  for  securing  fair  examinations  and  just  inspection  of  the 
answers  given;  also  for  granting  life  certificates  for  the  county  to  all 
who  have  passed  two  or  more  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  first, 
and  it  may  be  the  second  grade  questions;  thus  holding  out  substan¬ 
tial  inducements  to  teachers  to  seek  higher  attainments  and  relieving 
both  state  and  county  superintendents  as  well  as  approved  teachers 
from  a  considerable  amount  of  useless  work. 

Written  examinations,  even  when  supplemented  by  oral  question¬ 
ing,  show  with  certainty  only  the  acquaintance  of  the  examinee  with 
the  subject;  incidentally  however,  according  to  the  clearness,  order 
and  precision  of  statement  the}”  indicate  ability  to  teach.  Powers 
of  government  are  not  at  all  thereby  indicated;  the  school  room 
determines  the  last,  but  so  important,  so  fundamental,  in  order  to 
successful  intellectual  training,  are  the  two  first,  i.  e.  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  ability  to  present  it  clearly,  that  no  applicant  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  life  certificate,  whether  of  county  or  state,  who  fails  in  these 
particulars. 

State  certificates  are  at  present  obtainable  in  either  of  two  ways, 
viz.:  by  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a  State  Board,  or  by 
receiving  a  Normal  School  diploma. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  methods  we  would  suggest  that  such 
a  constitution  be  given  to  the  examining  board  that  some  good  de¬ 
gree  of  uniformity  shall  obtain  from  year  to  year  in  the  character  of 
the  questions  given  and  standard  required;  and  further,  that  from  the 
subjects  submitted  in  addition  to  those  required  for  a  first  grade 
county  certificcte,  the  applicant  be  permitte  d  to  select,  say  four,  and 
satisfactory  work  on  these  be  accepted.  No  ordinary  person  can  be 
proficient  in  all  the  subjects  now  submitted.  The  questions  must, 
therefore,  necessarily  be  technical  and  simple,  and  the  examination 
may  indicate  too  often  in  the  successful  candidate  his  capacity  for 
cram  rather  than  intellectual  power.  Limit  the  number  of  subjects. 
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by  way  of  selection;  let  the  questions  be  more  exhaustive  and  a  far 
better  index  of  culture  and  genuine  intellectual  capacity  would  be 
afforded.  By  shortening  this  work,  time  for  oral  work,  calculated  to 
show  the  applicant’s  ability  to  handle  a  subject  before  a  class,  would  be 
afforded  at  such  examinations.  State  as  well  as  county  certificates 
should  show  the  branches  on  which  an  applicant  has  passed  and  his 
standing  thereon. 

» 

A  Normal  School  diploma  is  granted  to  normal  students  on  a  satis¬ 
factory  written  examination  made  by  the  faculty,  supplemented  by  an 
oral  examination  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  We  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  arrangement  among  the  Normal  Schools  to  secure 
uniformity  in  their  standards.  The  examination  by  the  committee  of 
Regents  is,  of  necessity,  limited  on  account  of  time,  and  while  serv¬ 
ing  valuable  ends,  would  not.  of  itself  warrant  granting  State  certifi¬ 
cates.  It  is  no  impeachment  either  ot  the  honesty  or  ability  of  the 
faculty  to  say  that  their  examination  is  not  satisfactory.  As  Prof. 
Huxlej’,  who  has  had  large  experience  as  an  examiner,  saj^s,  a  teacher 
is  the  unfittest  of  men  to  prepare  examination  questions  for  his  own 
scholars.  Teachers  are  apt  to  run  in  ruts.  They  have  their  peculiar 
hobbies,  their  pet  questions,  which  they  magnify  and  dwell  upon,  and 
these  are  apt  to  be  made  their  test  questions.  For  these  reasons  the 
questions  should  be  framed  by  an  independent  board,  under  authority 
of  the  State  department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Presidents  of  each  of  the  Normal  Schools.  These  should  be  uniform 

and  should  be  the  same  or  of  like  grade  used  by  the  State  board  for 
State  examinations.  Placing  the  highest  value  on  scientific  methods, 
sometimes  called  normal  methods  of  instruction,  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  subordinate  thorough  and  exhaustive  knowledge.  Indeed 
the  latter  should  be  the  outcome  of  the  former,  and  whatever  method 
fails  in  these  results  is  but  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

By  assuming  this  legitimate  relation  to  the  examination  of  all 
the  teachers  of  the  state,  the  state  department  would  be  enabled  to 
make  manifest  in  its  report  the  comparative  as  well  as  absolute  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  different  normal  schools,  high  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  state,  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  material  they  each  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  great  bulwark  and  safeguard  of  the  state — its  teaching 
force. 

Bead,  at  Madison,  Dec.  27,  1876. 

A.  F.  North, 

Albert  Salisbury, 
Wm.  H.  Beach. 
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EARLY  WITHDRAWAL  OF  PUPILS. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  last  an¬ 
nual  address  of  the  President,  relating  to  the  early  withdrawal  of 
pupils  from  school,  offer  the  following  report: 

Whereas,  the  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school,  is  an  evil  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  state;  and, 

Whereas,  We  believe  ignorance,  a  faulty  public  opinion,  avarice, 
false-pride  in  pupils  and  parents,  lack  of  parental  control,  defects  in 
the  school-system,  and  incompetency  of  teachers  to  be  the  more 
potent  causes;  and, 

Whereas,  Universal  education  is  necessary  for  the  safety  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  state,  and  it  may  rightfully  do  what  it  deems  essential 
to  its  own  preservation,  welfare,  and  perpetuity;  and, 

Whereas,  For  the  state  to  provide  by  public  tax  for  the  free  edu¬ 
cation  of  its  children  and  then  leave  all  free  to  reject  what  is  thus 
provided,  furnishes  cause  of  complaint  to  those  tax  payers  who  see 
children  growing  up  illiterate;  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  state,  to  make  laws 
compelling  all  children  of  proper  age  and  mental  and  physical  abil¬ 
ity,  to  attend  the  public  school,  unless  otherwise  properly  educated. 

Resolved ,  That  the  evil  under  consideration  could,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  be  removed  by  the  enactment  and  enforcing  of  a  proper  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  law;  still  the  passage  of  such  law  being  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  expediency,  and  wholly  dependent  upon  public  opinion  for  its 
proper  enforcement,  the  untiring  energies  of  all  friends  of  free,  un¬ 
sectarian  education,  should  be  given  to  the  formation  of  ua  public 
opinion,  whose  peremptory  demands  are  far  more  sure  to  be  obeyed 
without  the  forms  of  law,  than  any,  or  all  laws  could  be  without  the 
exactions  of  such  public  opinion.” 

Resolved ,  That  the  exegincies  of  the  case  call  for  every,  legiti¬ 
mate  influence  to  be  enlisted,  every  former  of  public  opinion,  every 
proper  motive, — the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  judge,  the  advocate,  the 
legislator,  the  farmer,  the  artizan  and  the  business  man,  parental  love 
and  duty,  the  desire  for  pecuniary  prosperity,  the  self-interest  of  those 
who  are  without  children  to  educate,  and  the  sentiment  of  benevo- 
lence  and  religion — to  convince  the  parent  that  his  action  is  criminal. 
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when  willfully  or  from  thoughtlessness,  he  deprives  his  children  of 
what  is  made  possible  to  them  by  a  free  education;  and  to  convince 
the  citizen  that  his  action  is  none  the  less  unworthy,  when  he  yields 
willing  assent  to  a  child’s  growing  up  in  this  intelligent  age,  without 
in  some  way  being  possessed  of  so  much  truth  as  shall  fit  him  for 
intelligent  citizenship. 

Resolved ,  That  an  educational  test  for  voting,  judiciously  formed, 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  evil  of  which  we  complain. 

Resolved ,  That  efforts  of  educators  and  officials  should  be  consci¬ 
entiously  given  to  correcting  the  defects  at  present  existing  in  our 
educational  system.  We  believe  that  the  distinctive  work  of  the 
common  school,  the  high  school  and  the  uni  vers  itjg  should  be  care¬ 
fully  defined,  and  that  an  increased  school  attendance  would  be  se- 
cured  by  granting  certificates  signed  by  proper  school  officials,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  high  school,  the  normal  school  and  university 
diplomas,  to  such  scholars  as  thoroughly  master  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mon  grammar  school. 

Resolved ,  That  in  view  of  the  prevalent  early  withdrawal  of  so 
many  pupils  from  school,  the  importance  is  pressed  upon  us  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  common  schools  thoroughly  efficient. 

Read  at  Madison ,  Dec.  28 ,  1876. 

J.  Q.  Emery, 

H.  W.  Slack, 

I.  N.  Stewart, 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

Nobody  will  think  of  questioning  the  propriety  of  bestowing 
diplomas  upon  deserving  teachers  in  this  or  in  any  other  state,  for 
the  plan  at  once  recommends  itself  as  the  very  best  means  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  cause  of  education.  In  the  ceaseless  Avar  against  ig¬ 
norance,  we  need  a  body  of  regulars  as  well  as  of  volunteers,  and  at 
present  the  motley  crowd  of  teachers  constantly  coming  and  going 
is  more  like  an  undisciplined  mob  than  a  regular  army;  and  it  is  well 
therefore  to  have  a  meritorious  select  corps  of  assured  standing,  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  highest  educational  authorit}'  in  the  state.  The  plan  is 
unquestionably  a  wise  beginning  and  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  best 
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results.  Our  ambitious  young  teachers  now  have  a  proper  stimulus 
presented  which  cannot  fail  to  encourage  them  to  reach  the  high 
standard  of  attainments  required  by  the  forward  movement  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  day  and  generation. 

At  the  same  time,  when  any  such  new,  but  wise  and  judicious  ar¬ 
rangement  was  introduced  (which  occurred  in  this  state  five  or  six 
years  ago)  it  does  not  seem  very  unreasonable  to  expect  that  those 
teachers  of  eminent  standing  who  were  already  in  the  field  and  had 
done  good  service  in  the  cause  should,  in  courtesy,  have  received  hon¬ 
orary  certificates — say,  after  ten  years  successful  teaching  in  this  state. 
Such  plan  would  not  have  been  without  precedent,  for  when,  in  1845, 
Great  Britain  first  introduced  the  system  of  public-school  inspector¬ 
ship,  which  is  now  beginning  to  yield  such  valuable  fruits,  such  teach¬ 
ers  as  those  now  alluded  to  had  freelv  extended  to  them,  without  ex- 
animation,  all  the  privileges  which  others  received  after  successful 
competition. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  “three  learned  professions,” 
meaning  thereby,  “divinity,  medicine  and  law,”  but  soon  we  shall 
have  a  fourth  as  learned  perhaps  as  any  of  the  others.  In  the  grad¬ 
ual  development  of  the  race,  it  is  a  long  while  before  the  teacher  re¬ 
ceives  due  recognition,  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  warrior 
in  rude  ages  is  always  the  first  to  take  the  lead  and  become  the  centre 
of  influence,  and  for  many  ages  the  prototypes  of  “  Sitting  Bull”  are 
in  the  ascendant.  Next  comes  the  “  medicine  man  ”  or  priest,  who 
shares  the  power  wielded  by  the  warlike  chieftain.  After  him  comes 
the  man  of  law  whose  office  is  to  define  ownership  to  “  personal  and 
real  estate  ”  after  they  are  acquired  by  the  strong  hand  of  force,  right 
always  of  course  succeeding  might.  When  people  get  somewhat  set¬ 
tled  down  they  soon  come  to  find  the  use  of  physic  to  be  essential  to 
their  being,  and  out  of  their  wants  in  this  respect  the  man  of  roots 
and  herbs  and  drugs,  has  his  first  beginning  and  place  in  society. 
During  all  this  time  the  teacher  is  “nowhere,”  the  want  of  him  is  not 
felt,  or  if  he  has  any  recognized  existence  or  office  in  the  bod}'  poli¬ 
tic,  it  is  as  a  sort  of  dry  nurse  to  the  small  children,  to  which  humble 
occupation  the  care  of  the  young  pigs  and  chickens  is  usually  thrown 
in  as  a  legitimate  appendage! 

Thus  we  have  the  origin  of  the  professions  briefly  outlined,  each  hav¬ 
ing  its  early  beginnings  in  a  very  rudimentary  form  and  gradually  de- 
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veloping  into  something  better  and  higher.  The  teacher's  profession 
conies  last  into  the  field  because  mankind  are  slow  to  acknowledge 
its  paramount  importance.  Eventually,  however,  the  warrior  will 
have  to  retire  to  the  rear,  and  the  teacher  take  his  place,  in  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  never  failing  word  of  prophecy  that  the  u  first  shall 
be  last  and  the  last  first.” 

As  regards  the  examination  for  state  certificates,  which  is  one  of  the 
means  emploped  for  raising  the  profession  of  the  teacher  in  popular 
estimation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  at  least  as  severe  an  intel¬ 
lectual  exercise  as  that  to  which  the  young  aspirants  for  admission  to 
any  of  the  other  recognized  professions,  are  usually  subjected.  The 
holder  of  a  state  certificate,  where  examination  has  extended  over  the 
wide  range  of  no  less  than  twenty-jive  different  subjects,  each  of  which 
would  require  the  labor  of  half  a  lifetime  fully  to  master,  is  justly  to 
be  considered  as  the  peer  of  the  members  of  other  learned  profes¬ 
sions.  And  there  is  this  much  in  favor  of  the  young  teacher,  that 
while  he  has,  first  of  all,  to  furnish  evidence  of  successful  teach¬ 
ing  for  several  years,  the  young  minister,  doctor  or  lawyer,  has  to 
produce  no  such  evidence  of  peculiar  or  decided  aptitude  for  his  pro¬ 
fession,  before  receiving  admission. 

Our  state  has  thus  acted  wisely  in  following  the  example  of  other 
states  in  this  respect;  and  by  gradually  raising  the  standard  of  admis¬ 
sion,  teaching  will  at  length  stand  forward  as  a  profession  which,  in 
its  higher  walks  at  least,  the  members  of  the  traditional  trio  which 
have  hitherto  looked  down  upon  poor  pedagogues  with  scarcely  dis¬ 
guised  contempt,  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  as  their  equal. 
The  public  have  great  faith  in  diplomas ,  and  hence  we  find  that  those 
who  wish  to  deceive  them  are  always  anxious  to  pretend  that  they 
have  them.  The  medical  quack  arms  himself  with  bushels  of  them, 
for  he  is  well  skilled  in  this  tendency  of  human  nature  to  believe  in  cre¬ 
dentials.  They  give  a  man  a  certain  rank  and  position  in  society 
which  is  at  once  recognized  as  entitling  him  to  a  certain  amount  of 
deference  and  respect.  Provided  with  a  state  certificate  honorably 
obtained  after  regular  examination,  a  teacher  can  hold  up  his  head 
and  justly  claim  the  honor  which  is  due  to  his  standing,  and  which 
will  be  freely  accorded  to  him  by  every  person  of  intelligence  and  dis¬ 
cernment.  But  as  we  have  said,  people  in  general  are  ever  ready  to 
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receive  a  man  just  as  he  comes  recommended  to  them  by  some  au¬ 
thoritative  body.  With  such  a  certificate,  one  has  ten  chances  to  one 
of  obtaining  a  good  position  as  a  teacher  that  he  would  have  with 
none.  School  officers  know  the  value  to  be  attached  to  state  certifi¬ 
cates;  men  of  business  are  not  slow  to  perceive  that  they  have  a  mar¬ 
ketable  value,  that  like  other  “good  paper,”  they  pass  current  for 
what  they  profess  to  be  worth,  and  when  members  of  school  boards, 
such  men  always  give  state  certificates  due  consideration  and  weight. 

It  is  only  from  the  fact  that  the  State  certificate  is  an  evidence  of 
solid  acquirements  on  the  part  of  the  holder  that  it  derives  its 
sterling  value  as  a  recommendation.  Hence,  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  a  high  standard  at  the  outset,  and  gradually  raising  it.  The 
qualifications  which  would  to-day  entitle  one  to  such  a  certificate 
might,  ten  years  hence,  be  altogether  inadequate,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  apparent  to  even  the  most  casual  observer  of  passing  events  than 
that  the  educational  world  moves ,  as  the  earthly  ball  that  we  inhabit 
— moves  at  a  rate  at  which  it  never  moved  before,  and  with  a  gather- 

f 

ing  momentum  that  must  induce  all  to  brace  every  nerve  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  To  give  all  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  such  certifi¬ 
cates,  that  is,  all  who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  it  would  be 
well  we  think  to  hold  the  examinations  during  the  cooler  months 
when  the  mental  facilties  are  in  working  order,  rather  than  in  the  hot 
summer  months  when  the  nerves  are  relaxed,  and  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  advisable  also,  from  time  to  time,  to  publish  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  Education,  copies  of  the  questions  presented,  as  they  do 
in  some  other  States.  * 

SELECTED. 


THE  CHEAP  COLLEGES. 

The  great  mass  of  students  who  attend  the  smaller  colleges  in  the 
west  are,  it  is  safe  to  say,  paying  part  at  least  of  their  own  expenses. 
These  smaller  colleges  abound  in  the  farming  districts;  the  curricu¬ 
lum  lays  the  foundation  at  least  of  knowledge  and  gives  a  bias  to 
scholarly  habits  of  thought,  the  rates  of  tuition  are  low,  and  board¬ 
ing  in  the  adjacent  villages  is  cheap.  The  temptation  to  elevate  him¬ 
self  by  their  help  is  brought  to  the  very  door  of  the  laboring  boy  who 
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has  been  taught  at  the  district  school.  It  is  from  this  class  of  boys 
that  these  colleges  are  replenished;  the  majority  of  younger  students 
who  enroll  their  names  in  the  autumn,  have  worked  in  the  field  since 
May  to  earn  money  to  keep  them  in  college  during  the  winter.  After 
the  first  two  years  have  been  conquered  in  this  way,  the  young  fellow 
goes  through  the  usual  routine  of  teaching  and  study  alternately, 
until  he  has  gained  his  profession.  The  conservative  scholar  of 
course  piotests  against  such  an  education  as  inadequate,  fragmen¬ 
tary,  and  shallow;  he  assures  us,  and  truly,  that  the  graduate  of  an 
ordinary  American  college  is  barely  fitted  to  begin  his  training  at  a 
German  university;  that  the  mind,  perpetually  annoyed  and  per¬ 
plexed  by  providing  the  necessities  of  animal  life,  is  unfit  to  receive 
high  thought  or  yield  itself  to  the  influence  of  knowledge  with  the 
requisite  healthy  tranquillity. 

All  of  which  is  true,  and  would  bear  upon  the  case  if  the  after  life 
of  the  American  student  were  likely  to  be  passed  in  shades  of  lettered 
ease  in  profound  scientific  or  even  philological  research.  But  our 
farm-boy  has  only  four  years  at  the  most  to  give  to  study,  and  study 
is  not  an  end  with  him  but  a  means — the  weapon  with  which  a  hard, 
practical  fight  for  bread  and  butter  is  to  be  fought.  Every  fragment 
of  mathematical,  scientific,  or  even  classical  knowledge,  he  hopes  to 
turn  over  and  over  a  thousand  times;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  great¬ 
er  his  difficulty  in  acquiring  them  is,  the  surer  will  be  his  hold  on  them, 
and  the  more  ready  will  be  his  command  of  them  for  immediate  use. 
The  few  profound  scholars  of  whom  America  can  boast  belonged  as  a 
rule  to  an  affluent  cla»s  to  whom  learning  came  as  an  inheritance  and 
birthright;  but  the  practical  men  who  have  molded  the  politics,  the 
social  life,  even  the  thought  of  the  country,  the  Franklins,  Websters, 
Clays,  Greeleys,  Lincolns,  earned  their  knowledge  precisely  as  the 
young  fellow  in  the  Western  college  is  winning  his — by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows.  It  was  not  the  knowledge  which  was  power  to  them, 
but  the  self-denial,  the  patience,  the  obstinate  loyalty  to  their  own 
idea,  the  “  staying-power”  acquired  in  the  struggle  for  that  knowledge. 

Sunerficial  thinkers,  too,  who  sneer  at  the  smattering  of  learning 
bestowed  in  the  course  of  ordinary  colleges,  leave  out  of  the  question 
the  softening,  ennobling  influence  of  those  four  years  of  study  not 
only  on  the  lad  but  his  family.  Granted  that  in  a  few  years  after 
leaving  his  modest  little  Alma  Mater  he  has  forgotten  the  uses  of  the 
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Greek  particles  .and  cannot  solve  the  simplest  algebraic  problem;  the 
effect  of  that  early  straggle  for  a  noble  purpose  has  elevated  his 
whole  nature;  the  brief  association  with  scholarly  men  and  the 
glimpse  of  the  side  of  the  world  which  is  not  business,  have  made  his 
life  more  liberal,  given  it  higher  significance  and  purpose,  Any  one 
conversant  with  the  agricultural  districts  of  this  country  will  know 
the  difference  between  the  clean,  sordid  farm-house,  where  the  object 
of  the  hatchet-faced  father  and  mother  and  their  boorish  sons  is  to 
eat  and  work  to-day  and  prepare  victuals  and  food  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  a  like  farm-house  to  which  the  boys  and  girls  return  in  va¬ 
cation  from  college  or  school.  In  one  is  every  sign  of  animal  stag¬ 
nation;  in  the  other  are  books,  magazines,  prints,  music,  every  cheer¬ 
ful  indication  of  active  lives  keeping  step  with  the  age  to  which  they 
belong.  It  is  this  general  elevation  and  widening  of  domestic  life 
that  tells  on  the  country,  after  all,  rather  than  the  work  of  any  in¬ 
dividual,  be  he  Franklin  or  Webster. — N.  Y.  Tribune . 

- - 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

[President  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University,  now  traveling- 
in  Europe,  recently  sent  from  Paris  the  following  letter  to  the  Cornell 
Era :] 

Our  journey  was  the  most  comfortable  I  have  ever  had,  and  our 
stay  in  England  as  pleasant  as  possible;  hardly  a  day  passed  that 
some  act  of  hospitality  was  not  pressed  upon  us.  This  was  especi¬ 
ally  the  case  in  London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Every  opportunity 
was  given  me  to  consult  the  men  I  had  most  wished  to  see,  and  to 
study  the  various  advances  made  in  educational  matters. 

I  have  been  greatly  struck  by  the  marked  progress  there,  in  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  education,  since  my  former  visits.  As  regards 
popular  education,  the  English  are  building  up  a  most  noble  system. 
The  admission  of  new  strata  of  society  to  the  right  of  suffrage  has 
forced  even  the  most  conservative  to  admit  that  provision  must  be 
made  tor  public  instruction,  such  as  the  most  sanguine  Englishmen 
have  never  dared  expect. 

Among  the  foremost  men  in  this  good  work  is  Sir  Charles  Read 
Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board — a  man  who  gave  up  Parlia¬ 
mentary  honors  to  devote  himself  to  his  present  duties.  As  his  col- 
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league  on  the  Board  of  Judges  at  Philadelphia,  I  had  occasion  to 
know  something  of  his  earnestness  and  vigor,  but  since  arriving  on 
this  side  the  water,  even  stronger  proofs  of  his  fitness  have  been  re¬ 
pealed  to  me.  He  and  his  colleagues  have  just  been  through  a  hard 
battle  and  won  a  great  victory.  Although  a  thoroughly  Christian 
man,  he  had  a  large  part  of  the  church  against  him — he  and  his 
friends  supporting  a  system  of  national  schools  under  national  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  other  side  declaring  for  a  system  mainly  regulated  by 
the  church  authorities.  The  battle  at  one  time  seemed  doubtful. 
During  my  stay  in  London,  a  demonstration  of  great  apparent 
power  was  made  against  the  National  School  System  —  the 
Bishop  of  London  presiding,  and  a  large  number  of  clergy¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  of  influence  joining' in  the  meeting  wherein  secu¬ 


lar  education  was  denounced  as  “  godless  ”  and  “  tending  to  atheism.” 

Nor  was  this  all;  the  school  board  had  been  obliged  to  expend  im¬ 
mense  sums  of  money  in  acquiring  sites  in  the  midst  of  populous 
neighborhoods  and  in  erectinglarge  and  well-equipped  school  houses — 
and  they  had  not  hesitated  to  employ  the  best  of  teachers  at  sufficient 
salaries.  This  expenditure  was  skillfully  used  against  Sir  Charles 
Read  and  his  associates — and  mingled  with  the  cry  of  “  godlessness” 
was  the  cry  of  “extravagance.”  Every  effort  was  made  to  alarm  the 
average  Englishman  by  portraying  the  dangers  to  his  soul  and  to  his 
pocket. 

But  the  result  has  astonished  everybody.  By  immense  majorities 
such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Read,  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  and  their  associ- 
ciates  have  been  continued  in  office,  and  it  may  interest  some  of  our 
friends  to  know  that  among  the  members  of  the  Boards  returned  in 
the  interests  of  National  Schools,  are  at  least  two  women. 


By  the  way,  let  me  here  say  that  I  have  been  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find,  even  in  conservative  quarters  in  England,  how  much  less  fear 
there  is  of  the  “  woman  question  ”  than  with  us.  If  a  woman  is 
really  the  most  fitting  candidate  for  a  position  on  a  school  board,  it 
never  seems  to  occur  to  anybody  to  reject  her  because  she  is  a  woman 
— and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  men  of  very  high  social  and 
political  standing  are  glad  to  take  such  positions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  now  that  Great  Britain  is  to  have  a  national  and  secular  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  primary  to  the  most  advanced  departments  of  instruc- 
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tion.  This  tendency  is  to  be  seen  not  less  strongly  in  the  Universi¬ 
ties  than  in  the  public  schools.  Since  my  former  visits  to  the  Univer¬ 
sities  all  the  test  oaths  and  declarations  which  barred  out  students  not 
conforming  to  the  established  church  have  been  abolished,  and  there 
seems  no  injurious  check  upon  freedom  of  thought.  I  have  heard 
every  sort  of  stirring  question  in  militant  theology,  science  and  lit¬ 
erature  discussed  in  College  halls  and  common  rooms  with  the  ut¬ 
most  fairness  and  fullness.  I  doubt  whether  at  this  moment  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  Students  of  any  Universities  in  the  world  are  more  free  to 
hold  any  sort  of  conscientious  opinions  than  are  those  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  lament  this.  I  was  present  at  one 
of  the  University  sermons  when  the  preacher — a  man  of  some  dis¬ 
tinction — bewailed  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  erected  by  k,the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ” — but  it  was  plain  that  his  grief  was  not 
shared  by  any  considerable  part  of  the  University;  another  Univer¬ 
sity  sermon  preached  by  a  divine  of  much  greater  liberality  in  thought 
seemed  to  take  much  stronger  hold  upon  professors,  fellows  and  stu¬ 
dents.  I  do  not  think  that  the  most  earnest  believer  in  the  Church 
of  England  has  any  cause  for  regret  in  this.  One  of  the  foremost 
radicals  in  Great  Britain  remarked  to  me  that  the  most  radical  ideas 
were  treated  with  more  fairness  by  men  of  that  Church  than  by  men 
of  any  other  religious  body,  and  that  on  this  very  account  the  Church 
is  likely  to  hold  its  present  commanding  position.  Doubtless  there  is 
much  truth  in  this.  A  comparison  between  the  sermons  heard  at  my 
former  visits  and  those  to  which  1  have  listened  during  the  past 
month  led  me  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  strongest  men  in  the 
Church  no  longer  set  themselves  against  the  progress  of  thought,  but 
march  with  it.  This  alone  accounts  for  the  victory  of  the  National 
School  System  at  the  recent  elections.  Whatever  a  few  men  in  high 
position  might  say  as  to  the  “  godlessness  ”  of  a  national  system  of 
education  as  opposed  to  a  clerical  system,  the  great  body  of  thought¬ 
ful  and  conscientious  men  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  out  of  it, 
quietly  decided  in  favor  of  an  education  not  anti-Christian  but  free 
from  ecclesiastical  control. 

In  my  next  letter  I  will  give  some  details  as  to  progress  in  the  two 
great  English  Universities,  especially  in  regard  to  prominence  given 
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to  studies  in  political  and  social  sciences  and  the  natural  sciences,  and 
in  regard  also  to  the  extension  of  University  privileges  throughout 
England;  and,  of  course,  I  shall  not  forget  my  visit  to  Girton  and 
Neversham  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  for  women. 

- - - 

MANAGEMENT  OF  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

But  for  the  superior  average  powers  of  country  children  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  city,  the  vast  disparity  now  existing  in  edu¬ 
cational  privileges  between  country  and  city  would  be  sadly  ominous 
for  both,  and,  especially  for  cities,  whose  intellectual  as  well  as 
commercial  pabulum  is  derived  largely  from  the  rural  districts. 
Could  the  children  of  the  glebe  have  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
children  of  the  pavement,  the  intellectual  greatness  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  might  at  length  be  rivaled.  It  is  assumed,  but  not  at  all  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  education  of  the  country  schools  is  necessarily  and 
hopelessly  inferior  to  that  of  the  city  schools.  It  is  certain  that  such 
is  the  fact  at  present,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  will  be  so  in  the 
future.  City  schools  like  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis,  are  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  organizations 
in  society.  And  how  admirable  it  is  that  one  class  has  the  exclusive 
services  of  an  accomplished  teacher  all  the  time!  But  in  the  very 
luxuriance  of  privilege  enjoyed  by  such  classes,  there  are  just  the 
same  temptations  to  educational  dilettantism  that  there  is  to  social 
dilettantism  in  the  everlasting  pursuit  of  personal  comfort,  social 
etiquette,  and  aesthetic  accomplishment. 

Strength  comes  from  battling  with  difficulties.  And  as  the  very 
discomforts  of  country  life  develop  manhood,  so  there  may  be  an  in¬ 
tellectually  developing  power  in  the  wrestlings  of  a  neglected 
school-bov  over  the  difficulties  of  his  lessons.  One  who  visits  eoun- 
try  as  well  as  city  schools,  can  but  be  struck  with  the  rugged  strength 
of  the  country  boy’s  intellect,  whilst  he  may,  in  some  cases,  be  shock¬ 
ed  with  barbarisms  that  he  sees  and  hears.  The  country  boy’s  edu¬ 
cation  needs  the  finish  which  comes  from  system.  But  what  is  want¬ 
ed,  is  not  the  city  system  carried  out  to  the  cross-roads,  which  would 
be  as  unsuited  to  the  place  as  would  be  the  complex  and  costly  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  New  York  city,  transported  to  the  depths  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  The  school  system  of  the  country  must  grow  like  the  shell  of 
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the  soft-crab, — oat  of  itself.  The  young  David  could  do  better  fight¬ 
ing  with  his  pebbles  and  sling,  than  with  the  harness  of  Goliath. 
Freedom,  hard  work,  and  self-help,  are  among  the  first  laws  of  coun¬ 
try  life.  The  young  lion  must  not  be  caged;  he  must  hunt  his  food, 
and  thus  grow  strong. 

But,  unquestionably,  there  is  too  much  wild  life  in  our  country 
schools,  and  they  must  be  harnessed  into  something  like  systematic 
work  before  they  can  properly  be  classed  among  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Now  too  often  the  boy  rules  the  teacher;  if  he  does  not,  his 
“daddy 11  does.  Bud  will  not  be  put  back  ten  pages  in  the  Second 
Reader  in  order  to  form  a  class; — he’ll  fight  first.  Sissy  having 
reached  Long  Division  with  the  last  teacher,  does  not  want  to  go 
over  “hard  old  ”  Multiplication  ever  again;  and  mother  says  she 
musn’t  either.  Polly  brings  Pike’s  Arithmetic,  Sam  brings  The  Death 
of  Abel,  and  little  Joe  brings  no  book  at  all.  “  Money  is  mighty 
hard  to  get;  you  must  try  to  work  along  till  times  get  better.”  The 
widow  Smith,  that  is  the  weak-eyed  teacher,  must  not  offend  any 
bod}',  because  those  little  children  at  home  must  have  bread.  Dick 
Morrison,  the  teacher  up  Stony  Run,  isn’t  afraid  of  anvbo(Jy,  he 
storms  and  larrups  and  works, — Oh  how  he  works!— he  hears  eighty- 
five  lessons  a  day ;  and  they  sa}r  he  is  a  splendid  teacher,  because  he*, 
believes  “  lickin  ’  and  larnin  ’  go  together.” 

Now  can  all  this  be  cured?  Yes.  Can  Jerry  Applejack  and  Sukey~ 
Swingskillet  be  made  to  know  their  places,  even  where  their  own 
brats  are  concerned?  Yes.  Can  little  Joe  be  made  to  bring  a  book, 
and  the  right  book?  Yes.  Can  order,  civility,  and  system,  be  made 
to  reign  in  the  “  bear-garden  ’  up  the  hollow?  Yes.  Can  the  eighty- 
five  recitations  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  the  number?  Yes.  And  as 
good  work  be  done?  Yes,  far  better!  How?  That  little  word  asks 
a  large  question, — too  large  to  be  answered  to-day. — N.  E.  Journal 
of  Education. 
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During  the  Centennial  Exhibition  numerous  friends  of  education! 
expressed  a  strong  desire  that  the  data  there  available  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  on  that  subject  should  be  thoroughly  utilized.  But 
since  the  plans  of  the  commirsion  did  not  include  full  reports  upon 
2 — Vol.  VII  No.  5. 
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any  of  the  28  groups  of  the  Exhibition,  the  appeals  of  educators  and 
of  educational  associations  in  this  behalf  proved  unavailing.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  however,  the  Foreign  Commissioners, 
many  of  whom  are  zealous  friends  of  education,  took  up  the  matter, 
and  finally  united  in  a  formal  appeal  to  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt,  author  of 
the  official  report  on  education  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  1867,  requesting  him  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  “  gen¬ 
eral  report  on  the  recent  progress  and  present  condition  of  education 
in  all  countries.”  They  offered  a  liberal  fund  to  meet  the  expenses 
incidental  to  its  preparation,  no  doubt  being  felt  that  the  Centennial 
Commissioner  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  provide 
for  its  publication. 

This  notable  request,  signed  by  the  acting  chiefs  of  all  the  foreign 
*  national  commissions,  and  sustained  by  like  appeals  from  the  judges 
of  the  educational  group,  and  from  other  high  sources,  met  with  an 
affirmative  response.  Dr.  Hoyt  has  received  from  the  National  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  and  from  other  Government  officials,  the 
offer  of  facilities  not  elsewhere  available,  and  is  now  in  the  city  en¬ 
gaged  upon  the  work.  Dr.  Hoyt  possesses  special  qualifications  for 
such  a  task.  He  was  President  of  the  International  Jury  for  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  Secretary  and  finally  acting  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Judges  for  Education  and  Science  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition  of  1876.  Besides,  he  has  lately  made  a  third  very 
•extended  special  tour  of  both  Europe  and  America,  his  investigations 
embracing  the  whole  field  of  education. — Washington  Correspondence 
New  York  Tribune. 

- — - - 

A  good  deal  of  the  success  of  a  teacher  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  questions  are  proposed.  Perhaps  the  most  important  requi¬ 
site  unler  this  head  is  aniwition.  Slow,  dull,  heavy  questioning  we- 
ries  children,  and  destroys  their  interest  in  a  lesson.  It  is  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  questions,  by  a  pleasing  and  spirited  manner,  by  dex- 
trously  challenging  all  who  seem  inattentive,  and,  above  all,  by  an 
earnest  feeling  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  of  delight  in  seeing  the 
minds  of  his  scholars  at  work,  that  the  teacher  will  best  kindle  their 
mental  .activity,  and  give  life  and  force  to  his  subject. — Michigan 
Teacher. 
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HOW  THE  NEWS  COMES  UNDER  SEA  AND  OVER 

LAND. 

.“Where’s  Akyab,  papa?” 

“  I  really  can’t  say.  The  name  has  an  oriental  sound.  Perhaps 
it’s  somewhere  in  Asia.  But  why  do  you  ask?” 

“  It  says  here  in  The  Post  "  Fred  replied,  looking  up  from  the  even¬ 
ing  paper,  “  that  a  British  steamer  from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta  was 
lost  to-day  off  Akyab,  and  I  wondered  where  that  might  be.” 

“Can’t  you  find  it  on  the  map?”  I  asked,  seeing  that  he  had  one 
before  him. 

“No.  I’ve  looked  all  along  the  coast  from  Liverpool  clear  around 
Africa - ” 

“  Africa!  ”  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him.  “  What  part  of  Africa?” 

“Why,  all  along  both  sides,  around  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and - ” 

“Don’t  you  know  that  steamers  do  not  go  that  way  any  more?” 

“  Why  not?  ”  Fred  asked  in  surprise. 

“  It’s  too  far.” 

“  But  how  else  can  they  go?  Not  around  Cape  Horn,  surely;  that’s 
still  farther.” 

“  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  new  short  cut  to  the  East  by  way 
of  the  Suez  Canal.” 

“Sure  enough!  I  never  thought  of  that.  I’ll  look  again.” 

After  hunting  a  long  time  Fred  gave  it  up,  saying:  “  It  can’t  be  on 
the  map.  I’ve  looked  carefully  all  the  way  from  Gibraltar  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  around  Arabia  and  India 
clear  to  Calcutta;  I’ll  get  the  big  atlas.” 

“Let  me  see  yours  first,”  I  replied.  Then  after  going  over  the  course, 
I  said,  “  I  think  this  must  be  the  place,  here  on  the  coast  of  British 
Burmah.” 

“But  how  would  the  steamer  get  away  over  there?” 

“  Driven  out  of  her  course,  probably,  by  the  storm  that  wrecked 
her.  That  Bay  of  Bengal  is  a  terrible  place  for  storms.  Only  a  few 
weeks  a  ago  a  cyclone  swept  over  that  region,  driving  the  sea  over 
the  low  country  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  drowning  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  people.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  like  to  live  there,”  Fred  remarked,  turning  to  his  paper 


again. 
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“When  did  yon  say  the  vessel  was  wrecked ?”  I  asked,  rather 
amused  at  his  indifference. 

“Sometime  to-day!  the  dispatch  is  dated  Akyab,  Nov.  15th.'’ 

“  Sometime  to-day!  And  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  there's  any¬ 
thing  remarkable  in  getting  news  the  same  day  of  an  event  which 
happened  on  the  further  side  of  the  globe?” 

“Not  by  telegraph,”  the  boy  replied  with  the  utmost  frankness. 

He  never  knew  what  it  was  not  to  have  the  telegraph,  so  he  takes 
its  marvelous  results  as  a  matter  of  course!  When  I  was  a  boy  it 
was  something  remarkable  to  hear  the  same  day  of  what  happened  in 
the  next  town,  five  miles  off.  That’s  the  way  the  world  goes;  the 
miracle  of  to-day  is  the  commonplace  of  to-morrow.  I  was  about  to 
say  something  of  the  sort  to  Fred,  who  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the 
map  in  a  careless  sort  of  way,  when  he  said,  “  fty  the  way,  why  don’t 
the  map  makers  put  down  the  telegraph  lines — at  least  the  main 
ones?” 

“  It  is  only  a  little  while  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  telegraph 
line,”  I  replied,  “and  the  map  makers  have  not  learned  yet  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  them.  Would  you  like  to  know  where 
they  run?” 

“Very  much,”  Fred  replied,  “though  to  tell  the  truth  I  never 
thought  much  about  them  before.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  the  news  comes.” 

“  Take  your  pencil,  then,  and  make  the  lines  as  I  point  them  out. 
We  might  begin  with  the  dispatch  from  Akyab,  that  has  had  such  a 
long  way  to  come.” 

“Here’s  the  place,  on  the  coast  of  British  Burmah.  The  nearest 
great  commercial  centre  is  Calcutta,  which  is  in  telegraphic  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  the  principal  cities  ot  Father  India  by  means  of  an  over¬ 
land  line  to  Maulmein.  The  news  probably  came  first  to  Calcutta, 
and  from  there  across  the  country  to  Bombay.  From  Bombay  to 
Aden  is  a  submarine  cable  across  the  Arabian  Sea,  in  fact  two  of  them, 
for  a  second  line  has  just  been  laid;  and  another  cable  runs  length¬ 
wise  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez.” 

“Not  so  fast,  please;  give  me  time  to  mark  the  lines.” 

“  After  taking  these  long  dives,  over  four  thousand  miles  in  all,”  J 
continued  slowly,  “  the  news  passed  over  land  to  Alexandria,  then 
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plunged  under  the  Mediterranean  to  Malta;  thence  under  the  sea 
again  to  Marsala,  Sicily;  then  took  another  long  swim  to  Gibraltar, 
thence  by  cable  around  to  Lisbon,  and  from  Lisbon  under  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  again  to  Falmouth,  England.  Taking  land  again  it  passed  to  Liv¬ 
erpool  by  the  way  of  London,  probably  then  dove  under  the  Irish 
Sea  to  Ireland,  which  it  crossed  without  a  rest,  then  plunged  under 
the  Atlantic,  following  one  of  the  three  cables  from  Yalentiato  Heart’s 
Content,  Newfoundland,  or  the  opposition  cable  to  Tor  Bay,  Nova 
Scotia,  thence  along  the  coast  overland  to  Boston  and  New  York.” 

“What  a  journey  to  make  in  one  day!  But  I  didn’t  know  there 
were  so  many  cables  under  the  Atlantic.” 

“There’s  still  another  one:  the  French  cable,  from  Crest  to  St. 
Pierre,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Duxbury,  Mass;  but  I  didn’t  speak  of 
that,  as  the  news  was  English  news.  Have  you  marked  them  down?” 

“  I  don’t  know  where  to  put  them,”  said  Fred. 

“  It  will  be  near  enough  to  draw  three  lines  side  by  side  and  close 
together  from  the  Southern  point  of  Ireland  to  the  Eastern  point  of 
Newfoundland,  just  north  of  St.  Johns;  and  another  south  from  Ire¬ 
land  to  the  northern  point  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  French  line  runs 
straight  across  to  St.  Pierre,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  then 
curves  round  to  Duxbury.  A  new  company  in  Baltimore  has  just 
been  formed  to  put  down  three  more  Atlantic  cables,  but  their  posi¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

“That  will  do  for  the  Atlantic,  though  while  you  are  about  it  you 
may  as  well  mark  another  line  from  Lisbon  to  Falmouth,  for  there 
are  two,  and  another  from  Falmouth  to  Santander,  Spain,  across  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.” 

“Are  there  any  more  lines  from  England  to  the  continent?” 

“Yes!  fifteen  or  sixteen;  across  the  English  Channel  to  France, 
% 

Belgium  and  Holland,  and  across  the  North  Sea  to  Denmark  and 
Norway. 

“And  there  are  a  great  many  more  in  the  Mediterranean  than  the  one 
you  have  marked;  three  lines  from  Alexandria,  two  by  way  of  Candia 
and  the  Isles  of  Greece,  and  one  to  Otranto,  Italy;  besides  several 
lines  connecting  Marseilles,  France,  with  Africa,  and  the  Belearic 
Islands,  Corsica  and  Sardinia.” 

u  Does  the  war  news  from  Turkey  come  through  the  Mediterranean 
cables?” 
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u  Some  of  it  by  way  of  Greece,  thence  by  the  deep  sea  cables 
through  Gibraltar  and  the  Atlantic,  or  else  overland  through  Italyr, 
Switzerland,  and  France;  but  generally  it  takes  one  or  other  of  the 
more  direct  routes,  by  way  of  Vienna.  Western  Europe  is  a  perfect 
network  of  telegraph  lines.” 

u  I  should  think  it  would  be  nearer  to  India,  overland,  too.”  said 
Fred. 

“  So  it  is,  and  there  are  several  such  lines  through  Russia  and 
Persia,  and  through  Asia  Minor.  The  most  direct  is  by  way  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  Munich,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  Diarbeker,  and  Bagdad,  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thence  by  cables  to  the  mouth  of  the  ‘ 
gulf  and  around  to  Kurachee  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus;  or  overland 
from  the  gulf  through  Beloochistan  to  the  same  point.  From  Kura¬ 
chee  a  line  runs  to  Plyderabad,  and  around  to  Calcutta  by  way  of  the 
Punjaub  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges.  Another  line  follows  the 
the  southern  course  to  Bombay,  Mysore,  and  around  the  point  of  the 
Peninsula  to  Madras,  which  is  also  connected  with  Bombay  by  way 
of  the  Decan.  From  Madras  a  cable  stretches  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Penang  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  another  runs  from 
there  to  Singapore,  at  the  end  of  the  malay  Peninsula.” 

“Down,”  said  Fred,  making  the  lines  with  his  pencil. 

“Now  draw  a  line  from  Singapore  southward  to  Batavia,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Java.  An  overland  line  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  island  to 
Banjoewangie,  from  which  point  to  Port  Darwin,  Australia,  is  a  cable 
which  touches  at  Koepang  on  Timor  Island.  From  Port  Darwin  a 
line  traverses  the  deserts  of  Central  Australia  to  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  where  the  main  line  forks,  one  branch  running  to  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  from  there  by  cable  to  Tasmania;  the  other  to  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  whence  a  cable  extends  to  Picton  and  Wellington, 
New  Zealand.  Thus  the  great  English  Colonies  of  that  distant  quar¬ 
ter  are  brought  into  quick  communication  with  the  mother  country 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  From  Singapore  another  great  telegraphic 
system  brings  us  into  close  connection  with  China  and  Japan.  Draw 
a  line  from  that  city  across  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  Saigon,  Cochin 
China;  extend  it  across  the  China  Sea  to  Hong  Kong,  and  again  to 
Amoy  and  Shanghai.  From  Shanghai  a  cable  crosses  the  Yellowy 
Sea  to  Nagasaki,  Japan,  which  is  joined  to  Yokohama  and  Yeddo  b 
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cables  around  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  that  Empire,  and 
with  Wladiwodstock  by  cable  across  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Wladiwod- 
stock  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Russian  line  across  Siberia,  a 
line  traversing  the  entire  breadth  of  Europe  and  Asia,  nearly  a  third 
of  the  distance  round  the  globe! 

“Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  cable  across  the  North  Pacific  by 
way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  San  Francisco,  and  before  many 
years  probably  the  girdle  of  the  earth  will  have  been  completed  that 
way.” 

“  I'll  mark  that  down — when  it  is  finished,”  said  Fred,  demurely. 
“  That’s  all  the  cables  there  are,  I  suppose.” 

“By  no  means.  We  have  said  nothing  yet  of  American  lines;  we 
have  some  very  important  ones.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Fred,  “  telegraph  lines  run  everywhere  here,  and  it  would 
be  an  endless  job  to  mark  them  all  down.  I  may  as  well  put  down 
the  cables,  though.” 

“Well  I  saw  a  bit  of  South  America  news  not  long  ago,  w'hich 
came  to  us  by  way  of  Lisbon;  how  do  you  suppose  that  happened?” 

“I’m  sure  I  can’t  imagine — not  if  it  came  all  the  way  by  telegraph.” 

“  Take  your  pencil  then  and  mark  a  line  from  Lisbon  to  Pernam¬ 
buco,  South  America,  touching  at  Madeira  and  Cape  de  Yerd  Island. 
There’s  Pernambuco  at  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Brazil.  Now 
draw  a  sea  line  south  to  Bahai  and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  extend  it  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  touching  at  Santos,  S.  Catharina,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,, 
and  Montevideo.  Buenos  Ayres  is  united  overland  with  the  Argen¬ 
tine  cities  and  Paraguay,  and  also  with  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  From  Valparaiso  lines  run  North  and  South  to  all  the  cities 
of  the  coast  as  far  as  Payta,Peru,  a  cable  system  connecting  Calderia, 
Iquique,  Arica,  Islay  and  Callao.  Some  years  ago  a  cable  was  laid 
between  Northern  Peru  and  Panama,  but  it  proved  a  failure,  from 
imperfect  construction;  so  all  the  dispatches  from  that  quarter  have 
to  come  now'  by  the  roundabout  way  of  Valparaiso,  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Pernambuco.  Formerly  they  had  to  cross  the  Atlantic  twice- 
before  reaching  us;  but  now  they  can  also  come  through  a  system  of 
cables  by  way  of  Para,  Cayenne,  Demarara,  Trinidad,  St.  Croix, 
Jamaica,  Cuba  and  Florida.  From  Trinidad  there  is  another  cable 
line  connecting  all  the  Windward  Islands  with  Porto  Rico  and  Ja- 
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maica,  from  which  another  line  runs  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
Aspinwall.  From  Jamaica  a  cable  crosses  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  which 
is  connected  with  Havana  overland,  and  also  by  cables  touching  at 
Cienfuegos  and  Batabano.  From  Havana  two  cables  run  to  Punta 
Rassa,  Florida,  touching  at  Key  West.  You  won't  find  Punta  Rassa 
on  the  map;  its  merely  a  telegraph  station  on  the  coast.  Dom  Pedro, 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  and  who  has  been  absent 
from  his  empire  for  many  months,  is  in  daily  communication  by  tele¬ 
graph  with  his  daughter  and  her  advisers  in  Rio  Janeiro.  His  coun¬ 
sel  and  directions  are  as  promptly  sought  and  obtained  as  though  he 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  his  capital.  I  guess  that  will  do  for  one 
lesson,”  I  concluded,  as  supper  was  announced. 

UI  should  sa3r  so!”  Fred  replied,  enthusiastically. 

“I  tell  3rou  what,  papa!  it’s  my  turn  Monday  to  give  a  lecture  to 
our  geography  class,  and  Fll  just  astonish  the  boys  with  something 
they  won’t  find  in  the  book.” 

“I  think  a  talk  about  telegraphs  would  be  exceeding^  interesting 
to  them — if  you  do  it  well,”  I  replied;  and  then  we  went  to  supper. — 
Adam  Stwin  in  the  Christian  Union. 

EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATION  FOR  SUFFRAGE. 

[After  the  recent  results  of  an  ignorant  suffrage  in  certain  South¬ 
ern  States  and  Northern  cities,  and  in  view  of  the  recent  recommen¬ 
dations  of  President  Grant,  and  the  quite  general  disposition  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  suffrage  question,  the  following  views  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
taken  from  his  “  Considerations  on  Representative  Government,”  will 
be  found  of  much  interest  and  value. — Eds.  | 

Independently  of  all  these  considerations,  it  is  a  personal  injustice 
to  withold  from  an3~  one,  unless  for  the  prevention  of  greater  evils, 
the  ordinary  privilege  of  having  his  voice  reckoned  in  the  disposal  of 
affairs  in  which  he  has  the  same  interest  as  other  people.  If  he  is 
required  implicitly  to  obey,  he  should  be  legally  entitled  to  be  told 
what  for;  to  have  his  consent  asked,  and  his  opinion  counted  at  its 
worth,  though  not  at  more  than  its  worth.  There  ought  to  be  no 
pariahs  in  a  full  grown  and  civilized  nation;  no  persons  disqualified 
except  through  their  own  default.  Every  one  is  degraded,  whether 
aware  of  it  or  not,  when  other  people,  without  consulting  him,  take 
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upon  themselves  unlimited  power  to  regulate  his  destiny.  And  even 
in  a  much  more  improved  state  than  the  human  mind  has  ever  yet 
reached,  it  is  not  in  nature  that  they  who  are  thus  disposed  of  should 
meet  with  as  fair  play  as  those  who  have  a  voice.  Rulers  and  ruling 
classes  are  under  a  necessity  of  considering  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  those  who  have  the  suffrage;  but  of  those  who  are  excluded,  it  is 
in  their  option  whether  they  will  do  so  or  not;  and,  however  honestly 
disposed,  they  are,  in  general,  too  fully  occupied  with  things  which 
they  must  attend  to  to  have  much  room  in  their  thoughts  for  any 
thing  which  they  can  with  impunity  disregard.  No  arrangement  of 
the  suffrage,  therefore,  can  be  permanently  satisfactory  in  which  any 
person  or  class  is  peremptorily  excluded  —  in  which  the  electoral 
privilege  is  not  open  to  all  persons  of  full  age  wTho  desire  to  obtain  it. 

There  are,  however,  certain  exclusions,  required  by  positive  reasons, 
which  do  not  conflict  with  this  principle,  and  which,  though  an  evil 
in  themselves,  are  only  to  be  got  rid  of  b}r  the  cessation  of  the  state 
of  things  which  requires  them.  I  regard  it  as  wholly  inadmissible 
that  any  person  should  participate  in  the  suffrage  without  being  able 
to  read,  write,  and,  I  will  add,  perform  the  common  operations  of 
arithmetic.  Justice  demands,  even  when  the  suffrage  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  it,  that  the  means  of  attaining  these  elementary  acquire¬ 
ments  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  person,  either  gratuitously 
or  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  what  the  poorest,  avIio  can  earn  their 
own  living,  can  afford.  If  this  were  really  the  case,  people  would  no 
more  think  of  giving  the  suffrage  to  a  man  who  could  not  read,  than 
of  giving  it  to  a  child  who  could  not  speak;  and  it  would  not  be 
society  that  would  exclude  him,  but  his  own  laziness.  When  society 
has  not  performed  its  duty  by  rendering  this  amount  of  instruction 
accessible  to  all,  there  is  some  hardship  in  the  case,  but  it  is  hardship 
that  ought  to  be  borne.  If  society  has  neglected  to  discharge  two 
solemn  obligations,  the  more  important  and  more  fundamental  of  the 
two  must  be  fulfilled  first;  universal  teaching  must  precede  universal 
enfranchisement.  No  one  but  those  in  whom  an  d  priori  theory  has 
silenced  common  sense  will  maintain  that  power  over  others,  over  the 
whole  community,  should  be  imparted  to  people  who  have  not  ac¬ 
quired  the  commonest  and  most  essential  requisites  for  taking  care  of 
themselves — for  pursuing  intelligently  their  own  interests,  and  those 
of  the  persons  most  nearly  allied  to  them.  This  argument,  doubtless, 
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might  be  pressed  farther,  and  made  to  prove  much  more.  It  would 
be  eminently  desirable  that  other  things  besides  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  could  he  made  necessary  to  the  suffrage;  that  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  conformation  of  the  earth,  its  natural  and  political  divis¬ 
ions,  the  elements  of  general  history,  and  of  the  histor}^  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  their  own  country,  could  he  required  from  all  electors.  But 
these  kinds  of  knowledge,  however  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  use 
of  the  suffrage,  are  not,  in  this  country,  nor  probably  any  where  save 
m  the  Northern  United  States,  accessible  to  the  whole  people,  nor 
does  there  exist  any  trustworthy  machinery  for  ascertaining  whether 
the}1,  have  been  acquired  or  not.  The  attempt,  at  present,  would  lead 
to  partiality,  chicanery,  and  every  kind  of  fraud.  It  is  better  that 
the  suffrage  should  be  conferred  indiscriminately,  or  even  withheld 
indiscriminately,  than  that  it  should  be  given  to  one  and  withheld 
from  another  at  the  discretion  of  a  public  officer.  In  regard,  how¬ 
ever,  to  reading,  writing,  and  calculating,  there  need  be  no  difficulty. 
It  would  be  easy  to  require  from  every  one  who  presented  himself  for 
registry  that  he  should,  in  the  presence  of  the  registrar,  copy  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  an  English  book,  and  perform  a  sum  in  the  rule  of  three; 
and  to  secure,  by  fixed  rules  and  complete  publicity,  the  honest  ap¬ 
plication  of  so  very  simple  a  test.  This  condition,  therefore,  should 
in  all  cases  accompany  universal  suffrage;  and  it  would,  after  a  few 
years,  exclude  none  but  those  who  cared  so  little  for  the  privilege 
that  their  vote,  if  given,  would  not  be  an  indication  of  any  real 
political  opinion. 

- - 


STATE  UNIFORMITY  IN  MINNESOTA. 

• 

[Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Minnesota,  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  that  State  during  the  recent  legislative  ses¬ 
sion.  He  strongly  opposed  the  monopoly  text-book  bill,  against  which 
he  made  an  admirable  speech.  With  the  frustrated  Wisconsin  school 
book  scheme  fresh  in  memory,  we  commend  the  following  extract 
from  that  speech  as  most  interesting,  suggestive  and  profitable  read¬ 
ing.  No  class  of  “  the  people  11  should  more  thoroughly  understand 
the  animus  of  these  kindred  measures  than  teachers.— Eds.  ] 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  I  had 
several  conversations  with  Senator  Donnelly  upon  the  subject  of  de¬ 
vising  some  plan  for  reducing  the  price  of  our  school-books.  I  also 
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talked  with  Mr.  D.  D.  Merrill  freely  upon  the  same  subject.  I  wrote 
to  one  of  the  leading  publishing  houses  of  the  country  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  rules  of  the  School  Book  Board  of  Trade. 
I  received  a  long  and  very  frank  letter  in  reply,  giving  the  informa¬ 
tion  asked  for,  viz:  why  the  price  of  school  books  is  so  high?  and 
what  could  be  done  to  make  them  cheaper?  In  the  answer  to  my 
letter  there  was  a  printed  pamphlet  containing  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Publishers’  Board  of  Trade.  1  read  the  letter  to 
Messrs.  Donnelly  and  Merrill.  I  also  gave  them  the  printed  pamph¬ 
let  to  read.  I  then  sat  down  to  draft  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
I  had  in  view,  viz.:  the  cheapening  of  the  price  of  school  books.  I 
wrote  five  sections  of  the  proposed  bill;  I  got  the  books  into  the 
State,  in  the  bulk,  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  we  were  paying  for 
them.  I  had  them  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent.  I  then 
went  to  work  to  devise  a  plan  to  distribute  them  among  the  pupils 
of  the  State.  The  more  I  thought  over  the  matter,  the  more  I  be¬ 
came  convinced  I  had  an  elephant  on  my  hands.  The  difficulty  of 
carrying  the  plan  into  execution,  in  detail,  I  have  partially  enumerat¬ 
ed  in  this  speech.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  after  bestowing  much 
thought  upon  the  matter,  I  abandoned  it  as  utterly  impracticable.  1 
then  concluded  to  introduce  as  a  substitute  for  mv  bill,  and  the  next 
best  thing,  H.  F.  No.  325,  which  has  been  printed  and  is  now  on  the 
members’  desks.  This  bill  leaves  the  whole  school  book  matter  just 
where  it  ought  to  be  left,  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  each  district, 
town,  city,  village  or  borough,  to  select,  and  purchase  their  own 
books,  if  the  legal  voters  so  elect,  and  instruct  the  school  authorities 
to  purchase  them,  and  sell  them  to  their  school  children  at  cost. 

The  authorities  of  any  city  or  township  can  go  into  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  purchase  Clark’s  Grammars,  or  Cornell’s  Geographies, 
or  Robinson’s  xirithemetic’s  just  as  cheap  as  Mr.  Merrill  can;  and  I 
can  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,  if  they  so  de¬ 
sire.  They  can  afford  to  retail  the  books  to  the  pupils  of  the  district 
just  as  low,  or  lower,  than  this  bill  proposes  to  furnish  them.  The 
high  price  of  books  does  not  result  from  the  rate  they  are  furnished 
to  the  book  trade  by  the  manufacturer;  for  they  sell  them  at  40  per¬ 
cent.  below  their  wholesale  pr’ces;  they  are  high  priced  because  the 
retailer  demands  such  an  immense  profit.  Now,  Mr.  Merrill  has  been 
for  many  years  a  school-book -jobber.  He  has  sold  more  books  to  the 
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retail  trade  of  Minnesota,  perhaps,  than  any  man  in  the  State.  He 
has  always  purchased  the  books  in  use  in  the  State,  40  per  cent  off  of 
published  prices.  He  has  done  more  by  his  influence  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  school  books  to  their  present  high  standard,  than  any  other 
five  men  in  the  State.  Now,  the  friends  of  this  bill,  tell  us  “he  is 
the  first  and  only  man  who  has  stepped  forward  and  offered  to  furnish 
cheaper  books.'’  Has  any  other  man  ever  had  the  chance  to  bid  for 
furnishing  cheaper  books?  When  the  friends  -of  this  bill  were  asked 
to  permit  an  amendment  to  it  providing  for  competition  in  bidding 
for  the  first  job,  it  was  promptly  voted  down.  No  chance  has  ever 
been  offered  by  the  State  for  competing  bids,  to  ascertain  who  would 
furnish  an  acceptable  series  of  school  books  to  the  State,  for  a  series 
of  years.  Hence,  there  is  no  justice  in  the  assertion  u  that  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rill  is  the  only  man  who  has  offered  to  furnish  cheaper  books.” 

Th  is  bill,  noth  withstanding  its  many  objectionable  features  may 
pass.  There  has  been  much  lobbying  in  its  interests.  It  is  strongly 
intimated  that  every  possible  combination  has  been  made  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  to  secure  the  certainty  of  its  passage.  It  is  inti¬ 
mated  that  gentlemen  representing  the  different  railroad  interests 
have  been  approached  and  promised  support  for  their  measure,  if  they 
will  support  the  text-book  bill.  Members  of  the  Senate  have  circu¬ 
lated  freely  amond  the  members  of  this  House,  for  several  days,  ear¬ 
nestly  urging  the  latter  to  vote  for  this  bill.  Both  of  the  newspapers 
of  this  citv  appear  to  favor  it.  Now,  I  do  not  charge  that  these  news¬ 
papers  expect  any  of  the  “  hams.”  I  do  not  believe  they  do;  but 
somehow  they  have  honestly  come  to  believe  there  is  virtue  in  this 
proposed  legislation,  in  regard  to  school  text-books.  But  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  owing  to  the  lack  of  experience  on  school 
matters,  newspaper  editors  cannot  be  as  well  qualified  to  judge  wisely 
in  reference  to  the  details  of  school  matters,  as  one  who  has  spent  his 
whole  life  in  studying  the  problem  of  education.  They  may  be  hon¬ 
est  in  their  convictions,  in  reference  to  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  conducting  a  school  system.  They  are  unacquainted  with  all  the 
conditions  that  enter  into  the  solution  of  this  problem. 


In  Michigan  a  severe  punishment  was  accounted  for  by  “an  undue 
appreciation  of  the  thickness  of  the  boys’  pantaloons.” 
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OPINIONS. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  If  b}7  division,  a  town  line  runs  through  a  district,  does  it  re- 
♦ 

quire  any  action  of  the  supervisors  of  the  town  to  render  it  a  joint- 
district  ? 

A.  No,  it  becomes  a  joint-district  as  soon  as  it  is  embraced  in  two 
towns. 

Q.  What  is  the  proper  evidence  of  service  of  due  notice  of  the  first 
meeting  of  a  new  district? 

A.  The  person  serving  the  notice  should  make  return  by  naming 
all  persons  to  whom  he  read  the  notice,  and  all  for  whom  he  left  a 
copy,  and  his  return  should  be  recorded  at  the  first  meeting. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  proposed  alteration  of  a  district,  what  is  proper  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  due  service  of  notice  thereof,  upon  the  clerks? 

A.  An  admission  of  service,  endorsed  on  the  original  draft  of  the 
of  the  notice  would  be  sufficient.  If  this  was  refused,  the  supervisor 
or  other  person  serving  the  notice  could  certify  to  the  fact,  on  the 
same. 

Q.  The  state  superintendent  decided  on  appeal  that  this  district 
should  not  be  divided,  but  the  town  board  intend  to  divide  it,  never¬ 
theless.  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  it? 

A.  Perhaps  an  injunction  could  be  obtained.  If  a  division  is  propos¬ 
ed  of  an  entirely  different  kinds  it  may  possibly  be  justified — for  in¬ 
stance  if  some  territory  is  added  as  well  as  taken  off;  but  the  same 
action  that  was  set  aside  must  not  be  repeated,  while  essential^  the 
same  state  of  facts  remains. 

Q.  Our  district  having  been  formed,  from  another,  and  an  award 
made  of  our  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  property,  nothing  more 
has  ever  been  done.  Have  we  an}7  remedy? 

Yes,  the  action  required  of  the  supervisors  in  sections  12,  13  and  14, 
can  be  enforced  by  mandamus.  The  award  should  be  certified  to  the 
district  clerk. 

Q.  Must  not  special  meetings  be  called  at  7,  P.  M.,  the  hour  fixed 
by  law  for  annual  meetings? 
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A.  The  law  does  not  so  prescribe,  but  that  the  notice  should  “  state 
the  time,  place  and  object  of  the  meeting.” 

Q.  Can  the  school-term  decided  on  at  an  annual  meeting  be  chang¬ 
ed  at  a  special  meeting? 

A.  Of  course  it  can  if  the  majority  wish  it,  but  a  contract  with  a 
teacher,  if  made,  cannot  thus  be  changed  without  his  consent. 

Q.  If  a  district  votes  that  the  board  hire  an  unqualified  teacher,  and 
the  board  does  so  hire,  and  pay  such  teacher  out  of  the  district  funds, 
does  that  preclude  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  law? 

A.  Not  at  all.  The  district  can  in  no  way  make  that  lawful  which  is 
unlawful. 

Q.  The  town  clerk  levied  a  tax  on  this  part  of  the  district  at  three 
cents  instead  of  two  cents  on  the  dollar,  as  in  the  other  part.  How 
shall  we  get  it  back  ? 

A.  If  it  was  a  mistake  it  should  be  rectified  voluntarily.  If  this  is 
refused,  there  is  no  legal  remedy,  unless  there  was  a  fraudulent  inten¬ 
tion.  Was  it  not  on  the  ground  of  an  equalization  of  the  tax,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  section  75? 

POWERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Q.  Can  the  board  buy  books  and  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for  them? 

A.  The  board  has  no  such  power.  The  district  can  authorize  the 
board  to  buy,  and  can  raise  money  to  pay  for  them. 

Q.  May  a  teacher  be  discharged  for  drunkenness,  without  waiting 
to  get  his  certificate  annulled? 

A.  Most  certainly;  the  board  should  not  retain  him  for  a  single  day 
after  evidence  of  a  habit  of  drunkenness.  It  might  not  be  necessary 
to  dismiss  a  man  who  accidentally  or  incautiously  became  intoxicated 
for  once,  nor  to  annul  his  certificate. 

Q.  Can  a  board  legally  give  leave  to  a  teacher  to  teach  on  a  holi¬ 
day? 

A.  There  is  no  penalty  for  doing  it,  but  it  is  against  public  policy. 
The  day  counts  for  both  district  and  teacher.  It  would  be  illegal  to 
make  it  count  two  days,  by  having  school. 

Q.  Can  a  lost  day  be  made  up  by  having  school  the  next  holiday, 
by  consent  of  the  board? 

A.  Not  legally,  for  the  reasons  above  given. 

RIGHTS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Q.  Since  my  contract  is  to  teach  the  school  of  this  district,  am  I 
obliged  to  teach  foreign  scholars?  I  hold  not. 
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A.  The  school  of  any  district  may  legally  embrace  foreign  pupils, 
also  pupils  over  20  years  of  age.  The  teacher,  under  his  contract, 
must  teach  all  that  the  board  admit,  unless  the  contract  makes  some 
special  conditions.  If  a  dozen  large  scholars  leave,  the  teacher  does 
not  expect  to  receive  less  wages. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  obliged  to  teach  children  under  four  years  of  age? 

A.  Custom  allows  their  presence,  and  expects  them  to  be  taught,  if 
allowed  to  attend.  If  they  deprive  children  of  school  age  of  proper 
attention,  the  board  should  see  to  it.  It  would  not  be  well  for  the 
teacher  to  complain,  if  there  is  time  and  room  for  them.  He  could 
not  demand  extra  pay. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher,  whose  certificate  is  annulled,  continue  to  teach 
lawfully,  if  he  takes  an  appeal? 

A.  It  is  not  improper  that  he  continue,  the  board  desiring  it,  it 
being  distinctly  understood  that  the  effect  of  so  doing  is  determined 
by  the  decision  on  the  appeal.  If  the  appeal  is  sustained,  the  teach¬ 
er’s  rights  are  all  sustained. 

Q.  Have  orders  in  favor  of  teachers  a  preference  in  case  of  scarcity 
of  funds? 

A.  Your  question  implies  that  your  funds  are  not  kept  separate. 
Teachers  should  be  paid  out  of  the  money  raised  and  received  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  law  is  disregarded,  and  all  is  in  one  common 
fund,  ordinarily  it  would  be  well  to  pay  the  teacher  first  of  ail. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  obliged  to  teach  physical  geography,  when  he  holds 
only  a  third  grade  certificate? 

A.  He  is  hired  to  teach  the  school,  and  if  a  few  large  scholars  wish 

to  recite  in  that  study,  with  the  approbation  of  the  board,  he  should 

do  the  best  he  can.  Of  course  no  complaint  could  be  made  because  he 

might  not  appear  to  be  very  well  versed  in  it  himself. 

*  • 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Are  not  school  officers  who  hire  a  teacher  without  a  certificate 
liable  to  removal? 

A.  School  officers  may  be  removed  for  neglect  of  duty.  Illegal  hir¬ 
ing  and  paying  may  be  reached  under  Sections  136  and  134. 

Q.  Can  a  treasurer  pay  a  teacher  out  of  some  other  fund,  there  be¬ 
ing  not  enough  in  the  fund  for  teacher’s  wages? 

A.  Money  collected  or  received  for  a  distinct  purpose,  must  be  kept 
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for  that  purpose.  There  is  a  severe  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this 
requirement,  (Rev.  Statutes,  chap.  19,  sec.  174).  Money  left  over,  say 
after  building,  may  be  applied  by  the  district  to  some  other  purpose. 

Q.  The  parents  of  half  the  children  object  to  the  teacher’s  reading 
out  of  the  testament,  because  it.  is  not  like  theirs.  What  shall  be 
done? 

A.  She  might  offer  to  read  half  the  time  out  of  the  other. 

Q.  Can  any  one  attend  school  free,  except  those  of  school  age? 

A.  Not  unless  the  law  so  provides,  as  it  has  done  (at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion)  in  regard  to  certain  persons  of  foreign  birth,  between  20  and  30 
years  ot  age. 

Q.  Is  “Decoration  Day,”  or  the  day  of  spring  election,  a  legal  holi¬ 
day? 

A.  No,  the  legal  holidays  are  Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  July  4,  Dec.  25,  the 
day  of  General  Election,  and  such  Thanksgiving  and  Fasting  days  as 
may  be  appointed  by  national  or  state  authority. 

Why  is  the  Journal  of  Education  addressed  to  the  clerk  particu¬ 
larly  ? 

A.  He  is  authorized  by  law,  to  subscribe  for  it,  but  it  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  designed  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  board.  It  should 
be  bound  and  put  in  the  district  library,  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Q.  How  is  the  tax  to  pay  the  county  superintendent  assessed,  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  school  children  in  each  town,  or  on  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property?  In  this  county  the  tax  seems  une¬ 
qual. 

Q.  Upon  the  latter,  of  course,  there  being  no  other  basis  named, 
and  the  Constitution  requires  that  “  the  rate  of  taxation  shall  be  uni¬ 
form,”  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  form,  for  an  order  of  condemnation  of 
a  school-house. 

A.  None  has  ever  been  printed  in  the  code,  for  the  reason  perhaps 
that  condemnation  so  seldom  takes  place. 


A  new  edition  of  the  School  Code  has  just  been  printed,  and  will 
soon  be  distributed  to  all  town  and  district  clerks. 
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GRAMMAR. 

[We  ask  critical  consideration  of  the  following  and  invite  answers.  There  are  in¬ 
volved  some  nice  points  undreamed-of  by  many  teachers. — Eds.] 

Madison,  April  28,  1877. 

Editors  Journal. — I  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  have  answers  to  the  following:  In 
the  sentence — c;  I  give  such  facts  as  have  a  bearing  on  the  case.” — 

1.  What  part  of  speech  is  11  as,”  and  why  ? 

2.  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  the  one  introduced  by  u  as,”  what  does  it  modify,  and 

why?  Eespectfully,  Inquirer. 

Editors  Journal: — Allow  me  to  give  my  method  of  parsing  the  sentence  “  What 
time  he  took  orders  doth  not  appear,”  given  by  W.  J.  in  the  April  number.  I  think 
the  clause  “  What  time  he  took  orders,”  is  the  subject;  “  doth  appear,”  the  predicate, 
modified  by  the  modal  adverb  not.  Greene  is  my  authority.  Is  he  not  considered  one 
of  our  best  grammarians?  C.  A.  M. 

[Greene  is  good  authority.  A  phrase  or  sentence  may  be  the  subject  of  a  sentence.] 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  May  5th,  1877. 

Editors  Journal  Education: — As  you  invite  analysis  of  the  sentence,  “  What 
time  he  took  orders  doth  not  appear,”  I  submit  the  following: 

It  is  a  complex  sentence.  The  clause,  What  time  he  took  orders ,  is  the  subject  of  the 
principal  proposition;  doth  appear  is  the  predicate,  modified  by  not.  In  the  subordi¬ 
nate  proposition,  he  is  the  subject;  took  orders  is  the  predicate,  and  took ,  the  verb,  is 
modified  by  the  phrase  (at)  what  time. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  what  doth  not  appear?,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one 
answer,  viz:  “  What  time  he  took  orders.” 

But  I  am  aware  that  this  will  not  be  a  “  convincing ”  statement,  as  W.  J.  and  “  the 
author  of  the  Grammar,”  are  already  fully  persuaded. 

Yours  respectfully,  H.  W.  Slack. 


GEOMETRICAL  PROPOSITION. 

[We  gladly  print  the  following,  commending  it  to  geometrical  students.  The  prop¬ 
osition  is  a  very  neat  one,  and  if  not  found  in  any  text-book  is  certainly  worthy  of  a 
place  in  one.  We  invite  solutions. — Eds.] 

Plymouth,  Sheboygan  Co.,  Wis.,  May  5,  1877. 

Editors  Journal: — Inclosed  herewith  you  will  find  a  geometrical  proposition 
which  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  placed  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  It  was 
given  me  by  Mr.  Stephen  Littlefield  of  this  county,  with  whom  it  is  original;  at  least 
he  has  never  been  able  to  find  anything  of  the  kind  published,  and  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  hinted  at  in  any  geometry  that  I  have  seen. 

3 — Vol.  Y II  No.  5. 
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The  demonstration  I  have  obtained  for  it  is  different  ftom  the  one  obtained  by  Mr.  . 
Littlefield  himself.  A  good  general  enunciation  is  quite  difficult  to  secure,  but  the 
particular  enunciation  will  be  easily  understood.  My  object  in  placing  it  before  the 
teacher®  is  not  only  to  secure  the  best  demonstration,  but  to  learn  if  it  has  been  hereto¬ 
fore  published. 

Until  proof  of  its  previous  existence  shall  be  obtained,  I  shall  denominate  it 

LITTLEFIELD’S  PROPOSITION 

Theorem.  If  upon  the  sides  of  any  plane  triangle  squares  be  formed,  and  the  angles  of 
these  squares  not  adjacent  to  the  triangle  be  connected,  two  by  two,  by  straight  lines; 
then  will  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  these  connecting  lines  be  three  times  the  sum  of 
the  squares  on  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 


K 


Let  A  B  C  be  any  triangle,  upon  the  sides  of  which  are  constructed  the  squares  A 
G,  A  D,  and  B  K.  Then  will  the  squares  formed  on  the  connecting  lines  E  F,  G  II, 
and  D  K  be  three  times  the  sum  of  the  squares  A  G,  A  D  and  B  K,  i.  e., 

IF  -f  GIF  -f-  DK2  =  3  AB2  +  3  AC2  +  3  BC2. 

Respectlully,  Warren  J.  Brier. 

- - 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Permit  me  to  ask  if  it  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  Marquette  discovered  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  1673,  when  history  informs  us  that  De  Soto  discovered  it  in  1541,  and  was 
buried  in  its  waters?  Yet  such  a  statement  is  found  in  the  “  Historical  Notes  of  Wis¬ 
consin,”  embodied  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  constitution  furnished  to  our  schools 
by  the  state.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  that  Marquette  discovered  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Mississippi?  C.  A.  M. 

[The  criticism  as  to  Marquette  is  proper — and  yet  he  waRa  discoverer  of  the  river; 
only  he  was  not  the  first  white  man  to  make  a  discovery  of  what  is  called  the  Missis- 
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sippi.  Columbus  discovered  America  but  was  not  the  first  European  to  do  so.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  stream  which  Marquette  and  Jolliet  discovered  is  not  the  same  one 
which  De  Soto  discovered;  it  is  only  the  principal  tributary  of  the  main  river — the 
Mississippi-Missouri.  The  Geographies  are  all  wrong,  and  won’t  reform. — Eds]. 

Length  of  Days. — A  correspondent  asks  for  an  explanation  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  length  of  days,  beyond  the  arctic  circle: 

Please  answer  through  your  Journal  the  following  questions:  Is  there  any  reason 
which  will  explain  the  rapid  increase  of  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  from  latitude 
66  °  ,  32'  ( polar  circle)  to  latitude  67  °  ,  19' ;  the  days  at  the  former  being  twenty  four 
hours,  while  at  the  latter  they  an1  one  month.  It  seems  to  me  that  between  all  the 
other  points,  mentioned  in  geography,  the  increase  of  the  days  and  nights  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles  is  more  gradual  than  at  this,  and  I  have  not  met  with  any 
facts  that  would  explain  this  irregularity.  H.  J.  H„ 


FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Editors  Journal  : 

The  more  I  reflect  on  the  u  Free  text-book  law  passed  a  year  ago,  the  more  am  I 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  is  sound  in  principle  and  a  wise  measure.  Whether 
it  is  sufficiently  guarded  in  its  provisions,  I  cannot  say,  not  having  a  copy  to  which  I 
can  refer. 

Assuming  that  it  is  sufficiently  guarded  and  restrictive,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
cheapest  method  by  which  schools  can  be  furnished  with  text-books.  But  I  wouldi 
have  them  free  to  all  pupils  except  such  as  preferred  to  own  their  books.  I  believe  the. 
schools  in  this  city  could,  in  the  long  run,  be  furnished  with  text-books,  paper,  slates, . 
and  all  school  material,  at  fifty  per  cent,  of  what  they  now  cost,  if  not  at  less  than  that 
even.  The  books,  etc.,  could,  no  doubt,  be  bought  at  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  discount,, 
and  then,  as  they  would  be  the  property  of  the  Board,  and  would  be  under  their  con¬ 
trol,  they  could  be  made  to  last  nearly  twice  as  long  as  they  now  do. 

Slates  are  furnished  the  Primary  Departments  of  our  schools  by  the  Board,  and  I 
am  confident  that  a  far  less  number  are  broken  in  the  course  of  the  year  than  when 
the  pupils  furnished  their  own  slates.  Every  pupil  has  a  slate  and  all  the  slates  in  the. 
room  are  of  the  same  size. 

I  think,  too,  that  if  text-books  were  perfectly  free,  a  large  amount  of  scolding  and 
fretting  on  the  part  of  parents  when  books  are  called  for  would  be  done  away  with  in  a 
moment,  and  I  have  no  doubt  much  ill  feeling  against  teachers,  now  existing,  caused  by 
requiring  parents  to  furnish  school  material,  would  cease  to  exist,  and  the  charge  of 
constant  change  of  books  would  be  heard  no  more.  Uniformity  would  be  secured  under 
such  an  arrangement  and  the  schools  would  be  really  free  schools.  It  seems  to  rnethat 
for  the  Board  to  own  the  books  and  furnish  them  freely  to  pupils  would  be  a  wiser- 
measure  and  would  cause  less  ill  feeling  against  boards  and  teachers,  than  for  the 
board  to  sell  them  to  the  pupils. 

I  am  very  truly,  your  obe  lient  servant,  *  B.  M.  JReynoles, 

La  Crobse,  Wis.,  April  30,  1877. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A  WORD  TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  started  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  a  determination  to  make  the  Journal 
more  useful  and  interesting  to  teachers  and  school  officers  than  ever  before.  We  wish¬ 
ed  to  doubly  justify  the  almost  unanimous  desire  of  Wisconsin  educators  that  it  should 
retain  its  individuality  and  continue  a  militant  power  for  the  benefit  of  home  interests. 
That  we  have  to  some  extent  succeeded,  the  five  numbers  of  the  present  year,  now  is¬ 
sued,  are,  we  trust,  satisfactory  evidence.  We  believe  that  no  five  consecutive  numbers 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  publication,  contained  so  much  of  practical  value  and 
interest  to  educational  workers. 

That  our  efforts  are  appreciated,  and  the  present  value  of  the  Journal  understood, 
many  kind  words,  both  oral,  and  written  clearly  prove.  Those  coming  with  voluntary 
individual  subscriptions,  from  intelligent  thoughtful  men,  are  perhaps  the  best  evi¬ 
dence.  These,  we  are  also  gratified  to  say,  are  not  confined  to  residents  of  the  State. 
Probably  never  before  were  so  many  copies  of  the  Journal  sent  to  subscribers  out  of 
Wisconsin. 

We  write  those  words  in  no  spirit  of  egotism  but  simply  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
pages  sent  to  them  monthly  are  worth  reading  and  deserve  at  least  twice  the  circulation 
they  now  have.  If  the  admirable  articles  of  Professors  Rankin,  Beach,  Salisbury, 
Lawrence,  Earthman,  Rockwood,  Allen  and  others;  if  the  valuable  Reports  we  have 
this  year  published;  if  the  accomplished  and  attempted  legislative  measures,  fully 
printed  or  explained;  if  the  numerous  and  carefully  prepared  official  ‘‘opinions,”  in 
answer  to  questions  constantly  arising  and  perplexing  school  officers, — if  these  are 
adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  teacher  or  officer  who  takes  the  Journal,  they  are 
equally  adapted  to  benefit  the  one  who  does  not  take  and  read  it.  With  2,000  subscrib¬ 
ers  the  Journal  is  wielding  only  half  the  influence  and  conferring  only  half  the  bene¬ 
fit  it  would  with  4,000  subscribers.  And  4,000  Wisconsin  ought  to  furnish. 

We  respectfully  ask  each  of  our  readers  to  review  the  five  numbers  of  the  present 
year,  and  see  if  they  alone  are  not  worth  the  trifling  amount  of  the  whole  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  and  then  to  send  us  the  additional  subscriber — teacher  or  district  officer — to 
whom  he  knows  the  Journal  would  carry  the  same  profit  as  to  himself.  To  speak  a 
good  word  for  the  “home  organ’’  and  to  enlarge  its  influence,  we  hold  to  be  the  duty  of 
■every  one  of  its  subscribers  who  finds  it  of  value  to  himself. 

We  call  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  present  number.  The  report  on  “  Oral  and 
Text-Book  Instruction,”  written  by  President  Albee,  should  be  thrice  read  by  every 
teacher.  It  contains  important  truth,  clearly  and  effectively  expressed.  Mr.  North’s 
report  on  “Teachers’  Examinations”  should  be  carefully  read  and  pondered.  Are  not 
iiis  positions  based  on  the  solid  rock?  Prof.  Emery,  in  the  report  of  his  committee, 
touches  upon  some  of  the  gravest  educational  problems  of  the  day;  and  who  can  say 
his  resolutions  do  not  indicate  the  wisest  solutions?  An  anonymous  contributor  has  some 
£6od  ideas  bn  '‘State  Certificates.” 
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Among  the  selected  articles,  “  Cheap  Colleges,’'’  “  TheNew  Education  in  England,” 
“  Management  of  Country  Schools,”  “  An  Educational  Qualification  for  Suffrage,”  and 
“How  the  News  Comes,”  are  of  much  more  than  ordinary  interest.  To  the  last  two 
we  call  particular  attention.  The  suffrage  question  is  discussed  by  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  modern  philosophers,  and  in  the  spirited  dialogue  concerning  telegraphic  cables 
a  teacher  can  find  two  or  three  exceedingly  interesting  and  useful  lessons  for  his  geog¬ 
raphy  classes.  Indeed,  the  information  in  the  latter  article  will  be  prized  by  teachers 
for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  its  pedagogic  uses.  Much  of  that  information  will  be  a 
surprise  to  them,  as  it  was  to  us. 

Then  look  over  the  four  pages  of  official  answers  to  questions.  There  would  seem  to 
be  something  there  of  use  to  every  one.  The  new  department  of  “  Correspondence”  — 
an  experiment  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  approved  that  we  shall  permanently  con¬ 
tinue  it — has  its  usual  variety, and  nothing,  we  think,  unworthy  of  perusal.  As  the 
lighter  bits  of  information  and  comment  in  the  “  Notes”  will  be  read  first  of  all,  to 
them  we  need  not  call  attention. 

We  hope  to  make  the  Journal  better  and  better  every  month.  Give  us  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  good  words,  renewed  and  additional  subscriptions,  and  contributions  to 
its  pages. 

TEST  OF  ABILITY  TO  TEACH. 

Without  any  fault  of  those  in  charge  of  the  matter,  the  ordinary  process  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  teachers,  so  far  as  the  attempt  to  ascertain  their  ability  to  teach  a  school 
is  concerned,  is  often  most  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  This  is  more  particularly  true 
in  reference  to  teachers  for  the  summer  schools.  These  schools  are.  almost  wholly 
taught  by  young  women.  The  wages  paid  are  often  very  small.  The  service  expected 
is  not  very  difficult,  being  merely  to  hear  the  children  read  and  spell,  with  a  little 
geography  and  arithmetic,  probably  a  feeble  essay  at  grammar,  and  some  not  very 
brilliant  attempts  at  writing.  Of  course  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  these- 
schools  to  have  the  best  teachers,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  any  person  of  much  expe¬ 
rience  or  reputation  as  a  teacher,  or  who  demands  any  considerable  compensation,  will 
seek  such  schools.  They  are  mostly  taught  by  girls  in  their  teens,  who  have  had  little 
or  no  advantages  beyond  what  the  district  school  furnishes,  with  the  exception  now  and 
then  of  a  term  or  two  at  some  higher  school.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  newer 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  “back  districts.” 

The  process  of  examination  determines  rather  the  scholarship  of  the  applicant  than 
her  ability  to  teach  a  small  summer  school  with  fair  success,  and  the  people,  who  judge 
only  by  the  work  done,  feel  that  there  is  a  wrong  somewhere  when  one  candidate  who 
has  succeeded  well  in  teaching,  but  fails  in  her  papers,  is  therefore  rejected,  while 
another  gets  a  certificate,  and  yet  is  known  to  be  a  comparative  failure  in  the  school¬ 
room.  This  phase  of  the  matter  is  illustiated  by  some  notes  taken  by  a  county  super¬ 
intendent  in  another  State  in  days  gone  by,  in  regard  to  each  teacher  licensed  and  em¬ 
ployed  within  his  jurisdiction: 

“  Town  of  Harrison ,  Sub-district  No.  1,  Miss  H -  P -  teacher,  age  25; 

licensed  April  10.  Has  taught  three  summers;  was  at - Seminary  three 

years;  passed  a  good  examination,  and  received  a  2d  grade,  averaging  8 y  but  could 
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seldom  go  beyond  the  books.  Has  read  little  but  novels  and  poetry.  Lacks  general 
information,  and  is  little  interested  in  the  topics  of  the  day.  Ideas  of  teaching  meager 
and  mechanical.  Excels  in  writing,  and  reads  pretty  well,  but  in  a  rather  affected  way. 
Visited  school  June  4;  37  scholars  enrolled;  19  present;  average  attendance,  22,  but 
diminishing.  Exercises  except  singing  mostly  lifeless  and  mechanical.  Admits  that 
she  does  not  like  teaching.  School-room  tastefully  adorned,  writing  good,  and  interests 
the  pupils.  Art  of  teaching,  4.” 

♦  Same  town ,  Sub-district  No.  3,  Miss  K - B - teacher,  age  16,  her  first  term. 

Has  attended  only  district  school  and  that  not  very  much.  Has  learned  thoroughly 
as  far  as  teachers  could  go,  and  further,  but  not 'yet  through  the  common  branches. 
Could  therefore  mark  her  but  about  5,  on  average.  Excellent  in  arithmetic.  Exhibits 
great  natural  tact  for  teaching,  is  quite  original  in  her  ideas;  lent  her  Page.  Is  very 
enthusiastic;  the  children  imbibe  her  spirit,  and  are  improving  rapidlv.  Directors 

loud  in  her  praise,  say  they  vastly  prefer  her  to  Miss - ,  (whom  they  had  last 

summer),  with  all  her  learning.  Has  read  considerable  biography  and  history,  and 
makes  good  use  of  her  reading  in  her  recitations,  and  often  bungs  in  a  newspaper  and 
uses  it  in  the  geography  class.  Visited  school  June  5;  enrolled,  42;  present,  41;  aver¬ 
age,  attendance  40.  Art  of  teaching  9.” 

The  next  superintendent  refused  Miss  B.  a  certificate  in  the  fall,  as  she  did  not  come 
up  to  his  strict  standard  in  scholarship,  while  Miss  P.  came  off  with  flying  colors.  The 
people  in  the  two  districts  referred  to  were  quite  well  aware,  however,  that  the  former 
was  a  successs  as  a  teacher,  and  the  latter  a  failure.  The  next  winter  Miss  B.  attended  a 
select  school,  taught  in  a  neighboring  town,  by  a  student  from  the  normal  school  at 
Albany,  paying  her  board  by  domestic  service,  and  at  the  next  examination  distanced 
all  competitors.  Miss  P.  could  not  obtain  the  school  in  No.  1  a  second  time.  She  was 
employed,  however,  in  an  adjoining  district,  and  the  next  winter  married  the  young 
director,  and  thus  ended  her  teaching  days.  Miss  B.  soon  outstripped  her  friend  in 
scholarship,  went  to  the  Normal  school,  and  after  a  most  successful  career  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  is  now  an  honored  and  useful  teacher  within  its  walls.  It  is  remembered  of 
her,  that  as  a  child  of  10  or  12,  she  would  with  delight  gather  a  few  toddlers  and  play 
school,  and  at  school,  would,  if  permitted,  hear  classes  of  little  ones  with  great  gravity 
and  most  surprising  skill. 

The  moral  of  this  is  not  hard  to  see.  Aptitude  to  teach  should  be  noticed  and  en¬ 
couraged.  Completness  or  glibness  of  scholarship  is  no  sufficient  substitute  for  this 
natural  aptitude.  It  may  not  unfrequently  happen  that  an  excellent  school  may  be 
taught  for  younger  children,  by  one  whose  youth  or  limited  scholarship  would,  by 

rigid  rules,  deny  her  a  certificate.  This  is  what  people  feel  to  be  wrong.  They  feel 
that  a  certificate,  though  of  high  grade,  is  a  miserable  offset  fora  poor  school;  that  a  parrot¬ 
like  familiarity  with  all  the  “  branches”  does  not  make  up  for  indifferenceto  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  children,  and  inability  to  interest  them  in  books  or  in  the  exercises  of 
the  school-room. 

Nothing  in  these  remarks  must  be  understood  to  imply  that  youth,  inexperience  and 
limited  attainments  are  not  usually  serious  drawbacks  to  the  usefulness  of  a  teacher;  but 
they  may  in  some  considerable  measure  be  atoned  for,  especially  in  primary  and  back¬ 
ward  schools,  by  unusual  aptitude  to  teach;  and  the  intelligence  which  guidesthe  super¬ 
vision  of  our  schools  should  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  aptness  to  teach  from  mere 
book-knowledge,  and  to  rate  both  at  their  true  value.  The  superintendent  referred  to 
had  small  examination  classes,  one  for  each  town,  and  was  accustomed  to  have  each 
new  candidate  conduct  one  or  more  classes  in  his  presence,  as  a  part  of  the  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  wisdom  of  drawing  to  light  the  teaching  talent  of  the 
young,  in  our  schools,  by  the  process  of  pupil-teaching,  will  be  recognized,  and  this  will 
eb  one  important  step  towards  making  success  in  the  career  of  our  teachers  the  rule, 
-and  failure  the  exception. 
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CHEAP  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  the  State  Superintendent  sent  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  to  each  one  of  the  leading  publishers  of  school  books,  asking  their  best 
terms  to  district  boards,  wishing  to  purchase  direct  from  first  hands,  with  public  funds, 
under  our  exisiting  state  law.  He  received  frank  replies  from  all,  and  is  now  prepar¬ 
ing  a  circular  to  district  officers,  embodying  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  showing  the 
advantages  of  district  purchase  and  of  free  text-books,  and  urging  upon  the  officers  the 
prompt  performance  of  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  selection,  adoption,  and  purchase. 

If  this  vexed  question  of  text-books  cannot  be  settled — and  settled  satisfactorily — by 
school  officers  themselves,  it  never  can  be  settled.  Legislation  is  powerless  to  do  what 
the  people  themselves  can  do,  ought  to  do,  but  will  not  do.  No  legislation  can  secure 
for  the  people  good  bread,  clean  faces,  or  common  sense.  They  must  cultivate  these 
virtues  themselves  or  they  will  not  have  them.  So  with  suitable  school  houses,  com¬ 
petent  teachers,  and  correct  financial  management.  Under  our  form  of  government, 
at  least,  no  Legislature — a  body  from  and  representing  the  people — can  by  any  formal 
enactment  secure  these  desirable  things,  when  the  people  thomselves  are  careless  or  ig¬ 
norant  respecting  their  value.  It  is  not  legislation,  but  improved  public  sentiment  that 
will  be  sought  by  the  wise  reformer.  If  we  were  a  despotism  we  might  profitably  here 
legislate,  but  as  we  are  a  republic  we  can  only  agitate. 

The  school  officers  and  people  of  Wisconsin  generally  ought  to  understand  that  they 
can,  if  they  choose,  settle  this  question  of  school-books  so  effectually  and  satisfactorily 
before  another  Legislature  shall  meet,  that  not  a  solitary  voice  in  that  body  will  be 
raised  for  cheap  or  uniform  text-books  sooner  than  for  cheap  and  uniform  soap,  or  tea. 
That  the  people  may  choose  to  do  it  we  shall  bring  our  best  efforts  to  bear,  and,  in  the 
interests  of  education  and  common  sense,  we  invite  the  efforts  of  all  right  thinking  per¬ 
sons. 

The  responses  to  the  circular  letter,  above  mentioned,  show  that  the  publishers  will 
meet  the  people  in  a  liberal  spirit.  They  agree  to  furnish  books  on  the  order  of  district 
boards,  first  or  subsequent  supplies,  in  any  desired  quantity,  at  discounts  from  last  year’s 
retail  rates  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  When  a  dollar  book,  such  as  American  pub¬ 
lishers  are  now  offering,  can  be  had  for  50  or  60  cents,  no  reasonable  man  can  ask 
more.  It  is  not  merely  the  best  school  book  in  the  world,  but  it  is  absolutely  the 
cheapest.  The  Vienna  and  Philadelphia  Expositions  proved  this. 

Let  district  boards  preserve  their  independence,  do  their  duty,  select  and  adopt  the 
books  suited  to  their  needs,  purchase  the  books  in  quantities  a  trifle  beyond  their  wants, 
and  “shoot  on  the  spot”  the  teacher  who  illegally  introduces  unauthorized  books.  Let 
the  books  be  sold  at  cost,  if  decidedly  preferred;  but,  far  better,  let  them  be  kept  as  dis¬ 
trict  property,  and,  under  the  care  of  the  teacher,  be  loaned  to  the  pupils.  There  is 
then  a  full  supply,  uniformity,  a  wise  economy  of  time,  books  well  cared  for,  cheapness 
to  the  last  degree,  and  no  body  growling. 

We  call  attention  to  the  letter  of  Prof.  Reynolds,  printed  elsewhere.  We  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  absolutely  convincing  evidence  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent.  We  call  attention  to  the  emphatic  commendation  of  tree  books  in  the  last 
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Indiana  School  Journal.  We  call  attention  to  the  successful  experience  of  more  than 
a  hundred  districts  in  Wisconsin,  and  say  to  all:  Do  as  the  citv  of  Watertown  has  just 
done.  Greatly  advance  school  interests  and  settle  the  text-hook  question  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  single  act  that  makes  the  schools  themselves  thoroughly  free. 

The  circular  of  the  Superintendent  will  soon  be  issued,  and  we  invite  to  it  general 
and  thoughtful  attention. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Cyclopaedia  of  Education;  Edited  by  Henry  Kiddle  and  Alexander  J. 
Schem,  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  schools,  New  York 
City.  New  York:  E.  Steiger;  London,  Trubner  &  Co. 

It  is  to  the  reproach  of  the  educational  profession  that  this  is  the  first  appearance,  in 
the  English  language,  of  a  book  of  this  character;  not  even  a  hand-book  or  dictionary 
of  education  has  ever  been  known  among  us.  This  recalls  the  remark  of  a  president 
of  a  normal  school,  that  the  profession  has  no  literature,  as  compared  with  those  of  law 
and  medicine.  But  this  work  is  a  beginning  in  the  encyclopaedic  portion  of  the  field, 
not  a  very  ambitious  one,  but  at  least  a  beginning.  It  supplies,  reasonably  well,  a  want 
long  felt.  The  editors  inform  us  that  as  the  subjects  upon  which  the  book  treats  are 
rapidly  expanding  and  growing,  it  is  intended  by  the  publisher  to  issue  an  annual,  em¬ 
bracing  such  new  matters  as  may  be  gathered  yearly.  This,  after  a  few  decades,  will 
naturally  be  followed  by  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  main  work. 

That  the  work  is  not  more  comprehensive,  is  in  no  way  a  reflection  upon  the  editors 
or  publishers.  The  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  education,  though  really  deserving 
to  be  ranked  as  a  science,  is  a  science  as  yet  mainly  to  be  developed,  at  least  so  far  as 
it  concerns  English  speaking  peoples.  In  Germany  it  is  otherwise.  That  country  has  a 
rich  and  varied  pedagogic  literature.  We  have  not.  The  wonder  is  that  the  editors 
have  been  able  to  do  so  Avell,  with  the  scanty  materials  at  their  command.  They  are 
deserving  of  all  praise,  and  the  work  of  a  large  patronage. 

Mr.  Kiddie  has  had  wide  and  varied  experience  as  an  educator,  and  Mr.  Schem  has 
performed  a  great  deal  of  work  before  as  a  cyclopaedist,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  task 
which  they  have  now  completed,  they  have  evidently  been  pains-taken  and  judicious, 
and  while  some  defects,  inseparable  from  works  of  the  kind,  are  visible,  they  may 
readily  be  overlooked,  in  view  of  its  many  merits.  The  field  is  open  to  any  who  can 
do  better.  In  the  mean  time,  all  who  are  actively  concerned  in  the  work  of  education 
will  hail  the  appearance  of  the  book  with  gratitude,  and  find  it  a  great  convenience. 
No  intelligent  and  progressive  teacher  will  do  without  it.  We  learn  that  the  work  is 
sold  exclusively  to  subscribers,  and  can  be  had  only  from  the  special  Subscription 
Agents,  or  from  the  publisher,  E.  Steiger,  22  and  24  Frankfort  Street,  in  New  York. 

Harper’s  Introductory  Geography.  New  York;  Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  book,  though  last  in  making  its  appearance,  precedes  the  Common  School 
Geography,  noticed  by  us  in  December.  We  have  always  advocated  oral  instruction 
for  younger  children  where  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  teacher  are  equal  to  the 
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task,  but  as  this  is  not  often  to  be  looked  for  in  our  common  schools,  the  next  best 
thing  is  an  interesting  text-book.  The  writer  of  this  little  geography  has  struck  a  happy 
vein.  Lessons  to  be  read  in  the  class,  composed  in  a  lively,  graphic  style,  form  more 
than  one  half  of  the  text,  and  these  lessons  are  designed  to  be  supplemented  with  ex¬ 
planations;  and  then  comes,  after  each  lesson  “  to  be  read,”  the  matter  to  be  especially 
committed  and  recited.  The  author  is  quite  right  in  the  conviction  that  “  young  child¬ 
ren  have  not  the  capacity  to  disengage  the  points  specially  worthy  of  remembrance 
from  the  text  of  a  flowing  narrative  and  put  them  in  affirmative  statements  for  recita¬ 
tion.”  Hence,  the  plan  above  described,  and  we  consider  it  eminently  sound  and  phil¬ 
osophical.  Questions  for  review  are  introduced  at  suitable  intervals,  and  these  cover 
ground  not  covered  by  the  questions  for  daily  recitation,  thus  stimulating  the  pupil  to 
do  his  best,  while  the  review  questions  gradually  increase  and  the  recitation  questions 
diminish  in  number.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  all  this  is  calculated  to  promote 
progress  not  only  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  in  mental  discipline.  We 
need  to  add  only  that  the  maps  and  illustrations  are  in  the  same  style  of  excellence  as 
in  the  higher  book,  and  every  thing  in  the  way  of  mechanical  execution  of  the  very 
best  character.  With  those  two  books  the  common  school  is  amply  furnished,  and  we 
pok  for  the  very  best  results  from  their  use. 

A  Homeric  Dictionary,  for  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  from  the  German  of  Dr. 

George  Autenrieth.  Translated,  with  additions  and  corrections,  by  Robert  P. 

Keep.  Ph.  D.  Kew  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers. 

The  purpose  and  the  execution  of  this  volume  are  both  wrorthy  of  emphatic  praise. 
The  purpose  was  to  shorten  the  road  to  a  knowledge  of  Homer.  Profoundly  believ¬ 
ing  in  the  worth  of  classical  studies,  we  welcome  every  means  and  method  by  which 
time  is  saved  in  their  prosecution.  Without  the  more  convenient  text-books,  and  the 
banishment  of  so  much  that  is  cumbersome  and  unessential  in  methods  of  learning, 
Greek  and  Latin  would  not  long  retain  a  place  in  the  crowded  curriculum  of  modern 
higher  education. 

This  little  volume  of  340  pages  contains  the  Homeric  vacabulary  complete,  with 
definitions  sufficiently  full  for  the  ordinary  student,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
small  wood  cuts,  representing  genuine  antiques,  “designed  to  give  to  the  student  a  vivid 
conception  of  the  things  mentioned  by  Homer,  by  placing  before  his  eyes  the  warfare, 
navigation,  costumes,  and  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Homeric  age.”  The  conscientious 
work  of  the  translator  embraces  many  additions  and  corrections,  approved  by  Dr. 
Autenrieth,  and  adding  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume.  The  binding  is  very 
handsome  and  the  typography  and  paper  excellent.  Altogether  the  book  is  highly 
creditable  to  American  scholarship  and  to  its  enterprising  publishers. 

Report  and  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society;  1873 — ’76.  Vol. 

VII,  Madison:  E.  B.  Bolens,  State  Printer. 

The  indefatigable  Secretary,  Hon.  L.  C.  Draper,  in  issuing  this  volume,  says  very 
justly  that  it  is,  if  not  superior,  at  least  not  inferior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  A  paper 
by  Dr.  Butler  on  Pre-Historic  Wisconsin,  with  a  description  of  the  Perkins  Collection 
of  Implements,  and  one  on  the  Westphalian  Medal,  found  in  Buffalo  Co.,  in  1861;  an 
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account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  by  Marquette  and  Jollietj  in  1673,  by  Dr. 
John  G.  Shea,  T.sse’s  Memoir  of  Charles  de  Langlade,  translated  from  the  French, 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Dean,  of  this  city,  and  Fifty-four  years  JElecol lections  in  Wisconsin, 
by  Gen  A.  G.  Ellis,  are  among  the  more  interesting  portions  of  the  volume.  Messrs. 
Durrie  and  others  furnish  several  valuable  Memoirs,  and  Mr.  Draper  a  Necrology  for 
1874—5. 


The  Atlantic  for  May  opens  with  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Primitive  Musical 
Instruments  used  in  various  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  nations,  by  Edward  II. 
Knight.  Mr.  James  brings  his  story  of  “The  American57  to  a  conclusion.  In  the 
second  and  concluding  part  of  the  “Diary  of  a  British  Officer  in  Boston  in  1875,55  the 
writer  mentions  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  gives  it  much  less  prominence  than  the 
Concord  and  Lexington  fights.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  contributes  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  historical  paper  on  “The  Maypole  of  Merrymount.'5  Colonel  George  E.  War¬ 
ing,  Jr.,  discusses  the  “Life  and  Work  of  the  Eastern  Farmer,55  and  argues  in  favor  of 
the  village  system  of  Europe.  The  Wagner  Music-Drama  at  Bayreuth  last  year  is 
described  by  Henry  T.  Finek,  and  there  are  two  good  short  stories.  Mr.  Whittier  con¬ 
tributes  a  sweet  and  characteristic  poem  entitled  “Hymn  of  the  Hunkers,55  at  Kloster 
Kedar,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Longfellow,  E.  C.  Stedman,  W.  W.  Story,  and  Elizabeth 
Akers  Allen  also  furnish  poems.  The  Contributors5  Club  continues  to  be  one  of  the 


most  attractive  parts  of  the  magazine.  Under  Recent  Literature.  Mr.  Howells  reviews 
at  length  the  autobiography  of  Harriet  Martineau,  and  there  are  several  other  book 
and  art  criticisms.  The  number  is  a  good  one. 


Popular  Science  Monthly — Supplement,  No.  1.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  publishers  of  this  popular  magazine  have  such  a  press  of  matters  for  its  pages 
that  they  propose  the  issue  of  12  supplements  annually,  of  96  pages  each,  of  close  piint, 
at  $3.00  a  year,  post  paid.  Subscribers  to  the  Monthly  will  receive  both  the  Supple¬ 
ment  and  the  Monthly,  for  $7.00.  The  contents  of  No.  1  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest 
of  what  is  to  follow:  The  Political  Destiny  of  Canada,  by  Gold  win  Smith;  “  Cram,55 
by  Prof.  W.  S.  Jevons;  The  Radiometer,  bv  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter;  on  Stimulants,  by 
J.  B.  Y  eo,  M.  D. ;  The  Influence  upon  Morality  on  a  Decline  in  Religious  Belief;  a 
“  Symposium,55  by  several  British  writers;  Liebig’s  Scientific  achievements,  by  Prof. 
Max  von  PettenkofFer;  One  per  Cent,  by  Prof.  Bonamy  Price;  Giott’s  Gospel  of 
Labor,  by  Sidney  Calvin.  In  the  first  article,  Mr.  Smith  holds  that  Canada  is  destined 
to  come  into  the  United  States.  This  new  departure  promises  to  be  of  great  interest. 


Lippincott’s  Magazine  for  May  has  an  attractive  table  of  contents,  embracing 
Down  the  Rhine,  and  a  third  paper  on  the  Valleys  of  Peru,  both  illustrated,  The 
Abbess  of  Ischia,  Parisian  Club-Life,  A  Superfluity  of  Naughtiness,  some  interesting 
notes  about  Schliemann,  A  Queen  of  Burlesque,  Burials  and  Burial  Places,  several 
chapters  of  the  Marquis  of  Lossie,  which  bring  the  story  towards  a  culmination, 
Damned  Plays,  some  good  poems,  Monthly  Gossip  and  Literature  of  the  Day.  Lip- 
pincott  is  characterized  by  a  judicious  variety  of  matter,  and  is  cosmopolitan  in  its 
range  of  subjects. 


The  Domestic  Monthly.  Fashion  has  no  better  or  more  practical  exponent  than 
this  popular  and  excellent  magazine,  a  fact  that  becomes  apparent  to  every  lady  upon 
the  least  acquaintance  with  it.  The  May  number  contains  a  paper  on  Ventilation, 
which  is  instructive  and  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  stories,  miscellany,  small  talk, 
household  department,  mosaics,  etc.,  maintain  their  customary  interest,  and  the  book- 
reviews,  as  usual,  are  very  good  examples  of  literary  criticism.  The  Domestic  Monthly 
is  published  by  Blake  &  Company,  849  Broadway,  New  York,  at  $1.50  per  year. 
Specimen  copies,  15  cents. 
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Notes. 


Messrs.  Wilson  and  Ilinkle,  of  the  well- 
known  publishing  house  of  Wilson,  Hinkle  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  retire.  The  new  firm  is  Van- 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  The  varied  and  excel¬ 
lent  school-books  issued  by  the  old  firm  will 
•  continue  to  be  published  by  the  new  one,  at 
the  old  stand,  137,  Walnut  street. 


Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  announce  that 
the  editorial  care  and  supervision  of  “  Davies’ 
Mathematical  Course  ”  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Prof.  William  G.  Peck,  who  has  been 
associated  with  Prof.  Davies  for  many  years  in 
the  work  of  preparing  and  revising  Mathe¬ 
matical  text-books.  Prof.  Peck  is  a  graduate 
of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  like  Prof. 
Davies,  he  was  for  a  long  time  engaged  in 
teaching  Mathematics  at  that  institution,  and 
like  him,  he  has  had  an  extended  experience 
in  Collegiate  instruction. 


The  State  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  Con¬ 
test  for  the  championship  of  Wisconsin,  was 
held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  at  Madison, 
on  the  evening  of  May  25th.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  the  whole  affair  exceedingly 
pleasant.  The  following  were  the  contestants 
with  their  subjects: 

W.  II.  Carr,  Beloit  College. — “  Cromwell  and 
Robespierre.  ” 

0.  A.  Curtis,  Lawrence  University. — “Satan 
and  Mephistopheles.” 

S.  W.  Trousdale,  State  University. —  “  Peter 
Cartwright.” 

Miss  D.  E.  Button,  Milton  College.  — “  Tides 
and  Currents.” 

The  judges  awarded  the  first  place  to  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Carr.  While  all 
the  orations  were  creditable  in  themselves  and 
well  delivered,  that  of  Mr.  Curtis  had  very 
exceptional  merit  in  all  respects,  and  won 
for  him  the  palm  without  a  dissenting  opinion 
among  either  judges  or  audience.  Ho  will 
represent  Wisconsin  in  the  Inter-State  Con¬ 
test,  to  be  held  in  the  same  place  the  10th  of 
May. 


In  a  note  accompanying  his  letter  on  Free 
Text-books,  elsewhere  printed.  Prof.  Reynolds 
says:  “  When  the  measure  was  under  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  Association  I  did  not  favor  it, 
but  I  have  changed  my  mind  entirely.”  We 
venture  the  assertion  that  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  free  books— 


including  the  best  argument  of  all,  the  perfect 
satisfaction  they  have  given  in  almost  every 
instance  where  tried — will  “  change  the  mind’ 
of  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  find  theoretical 
objections  to  the  system. 

Miss  Ilosford,  the  accomplished  and  efficient 
superintendent  of  Eau  Claire  County,  thinks 
that  whatever  approval  the  attempted  toxt- 
book  legislation  of  last  winter  received  from 
the  people  was  almost  entirely  due  to  their  ig¬ 
norance  of  existing  laws.  She  writer  “To 
show  how  little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  this  county,  I  inclose  a  copy  of  questions 
used  in  the  recent  examination.  Out  of  168 
applicants  only  five  attempted  to  answer  the 
fourth  question.  Eighteen  attempted  to 
answer  the  fifth  and  sixth  questions,  and  only 
five  knew  of  the  district’s  power  to  purchase 
text-books.” 

The  fallowing  are  the  questions  referred  to: 

4.  What  advantages  do  you  think  would  re¬ 
sult  from  the  Township  System  of  school  gov¬ 
ernment? 

5.  What  privileges  have  school  districcs  in 
regard  to  text-books? 

6.  What  would  district  schools  gain  by  a  use 
of  those  privileges? 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  E  luca- 
tion  in  Watertown,  some  weeks  since,  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  in  January  made  a  report  on 
free  text-books.  They  had  obtained  favorablo 
responses  from  the  superintendents  of  several 
eastern  cities,  where  the  plan  has  been  tried, 
and  reported  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  estimat¬ 
ing  the  cost  to  the  city  at  30  cents  a  year  for  each 
pupil.  Their  report  sets  forth  very  clearly, 
that  the  free  text- book  system  is  the  “  logical 
result  from  the  theory  of  our  free  sehools;  that 
it  makes  schools  more  efficient;  that  it  is  the 
most  economical  plan  over  adopted;  that 
where  tried,  it  is  a  decidedly  popular  one, 
and  that  it  might  bo  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Watertown  without  increasing  the  regular 
school  tax.”  In  conclusion  it  was  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  board  “solicit  from  the  common 
council  authorization  to  carry  the  plan  into 
effect,”  and  both  the  report  and  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  committee  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted.  We  hope  other  cities  will 
follow  this  example. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  strictly  educational 
papers  aro  taken  in  Pierce  county. 
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In  Minnesota,  women  are  now  not  only  eligi¬ 
ble  as  school  officers,  but  can  themselves  rote 
lor  such  officers. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
"  to  provide  for  the  better  support  of  Teachers’ 
Institutes.”  It  was  drawn  by  State  Supt.  Tar- 
bell,  is  a  judicious  measure,  and  will  greatly 
promote  the  common  schcol  interests  of  the 
state. 


Governor  Robinson,  of  New  York,  has  shown 
himself  to  be  first  class  old  fogy.  He  favored 
in  bis  message  the  withdrawal  of  State  aid 
from  the  Normal  Schools,  and  he  has  just  now 
vetoed  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  to 
make  women  eligible  to  school  officers. 


Prof.  Graham  wrote,  near  the  close  of  the 
Institute  season:  “  The  work  in  Institutes  this 
Spring  is  very  encouraging,  both  as  regards 
attendance  and  interest  of  teachers  and  patrons. 
Many  citizens  have  assured  ine  that,  in  their 
judgment,  no  money  expended  by  the  State 
yields  such  immediate  and  valuable  returns  as 
that  expended  in  the  institute  work.  The  fact 
that  other  States,  older  and  more  wealthy, 
have,  during  the  past  year,  called  the  attention 
of  their  legislature,  to  the  Wisconsin  system  of 
institute  work,  is  at  least  complimentary  to 
our  young  commonwealth.” 


Prof.  Salisbury  informs  us  that  the  institute 
at  Richland  Center  had  101  enrolled  members. 
The  latter  showed  promptness  and  interest  in 
their  work,  and  on  the  whole  it  was  the  pleas¬ 
antest  institute  he  has  had  during  the  season. 
He  notes  much  evident  improvement  in  the 
c  lucational  affairs  of  the  county  since  he  was 
there  three  years  before.  This  confirms  the 
impression  we  have  long  had  that  Supt.  Pars¬ 
ons  is  doing  efficient  service  in  improving 
teachers,  public  sentiment,  and  schools  in  his 
jurisdiction. 


We  find  the  following  in  the  Durand  Times: 

The  Teachers’  Institute  held  in  this  place, 
conducted  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  of  River 
Falls  State  Normal  School,  which  closed  its 
labors  April  13th,  proved  to  be  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess.  There  were  fifty-six  enrolled  as  working 
members.  Of  this  number  five  have  been  stu¬ 
dents  in  universities;  five  in  state  normal 
schools;  four  in  academies;  twenty  students  of 
Durand  High  School;  two  of  the  Pepin  High 
School,  besides  others,  who  have  had  advan¬ 
tages  of  graded  schools.  Tke  Institute  was 


held  in  the  High  School  room  of  the  new 
school  building,  with  probably  the  finest  as¬ 
semblage  of  teachers  and  students  ever  con¬ 
vened  in  Pepin  county.  The  Institute,  in 
every  way,  seemed  to  indicate  a  spirit  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  educational  work. 


The  Institute  at  Sparta,  conducted  by  Prof. 
Graham,  was  every  way  successful  and  profita-. 
ble.  The  enrollment  was  134.  A  better  look¬ 
ing  body  of  teachers  we  have  not  seen  on  a 
similar  occasion.  Y/ewere  present  the  most 
of  one  day-long  enough  to  get,  in  a  good 
measure,  the  prevalent  spirit.  Prof.  Graham 
was  clearly  doing  some  of  his  most  effective 
work,  and  was  ably  seconded  by  Prof.  0.  R. 
Smith  and  President  Parker,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  present  one  day.  Evening  lectures 
were  given  by  Professors  Parker  and  Smith, 
and  one  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday  by  the 
State  Superintendent.  To  Superintendent 
Holden  much  credit  is  due  for  the  large  atten¬ 
dance — a  single  proof  of  the  general  efficiency 
of  his  administration  of  the  school  interests  of 
the  county. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Dean,  Superintendent  of  Polk 
County,  informs  us  that  the  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  had  an  interesting  and  profitable  session 
in  March,  at  Farmington  Center.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  thirty- 
five  teachers  were  present,  some  of  whom 
came  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The 
people  also  manifested  an  appreciation  of  the 
work  by  filling  the  school-house  at  each  even¬ 
ing  session.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  teachers’  meetings,  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  citizens  generally,  that  augurs 
well  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  schools. 
Mr.  Dean  hopes  to  be  able  to  hold  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  school  district  officers  before  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  his  term  of  office,  believing  that  an 
interest  may  be  thereby  awakened  that  will 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  A  larger 
portion  of  the  teachers’  employed  have  had 
the  benefit  of  instruction  at  institutions  of 
learning  above  the  common  schools  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  while  many,  who  have  not  had  this 
privilege,  are  doing  a  good  work,  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  with  the  former  class. 


A  gratled  school  is  in  operation  at  Medford, 
in  the  county  of  Taylor,  with  Mr.  0.  N.  Lee  as 
principal,  who  is  reported  to  be  doing  good 
work.  The  primary  department  is  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Estella  Hanifin,  a  student  from  the 
River  Falls  Normal  school,  and  her  school  is 
stated  to  be  a  credit  to  the  village. 


NOTES. 
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The  Mineral  Point  Democrat  says: 

Superintendent  Henry  Jane,  of  La  Fayette 
county,  has  taken  a  new  departure  this  spring 
in  the  matter  of  issuing  teachers’ certificates. 
He  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  applicants  at 
the  examinations  and  granted  certificates  to 
fifty-four.  In  his  own  words,  he  is  determined 
that  his  examinations  shall  be  no  longer  “  a 
farce  and  a  sham.”  While  there  is  great  dan¬ 
ger  that  ho  will  meet  with  serious  opposition 
in  following  up  this  radical  change,  yet  if  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  will  back  him,  the  results  will 
abound  in  benefit  to  the  schools  of  that  county. 
If  uniformity  and  strictness  could  once  bo 
made  the  general  rule  and  be  firmly  establish¬ 
ed,  the  just  unpopularity  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  system  would  be  almost  overcome. 
If  Mr.  Jane  carries  out  his  programme  there 
will  also  be  an  end  to  the  practice  by  unsuc¬ 
cessful  applicants  in  other  counties  of  going 
to  La  Fayette  county  to  get  certificate?. 


A  courageous  superintendent  in  another 
county  was  determined  to  keep  ignorant  and 
incompetent  teachers  from  his  schools,  to  the 
extent  of  his  power,  by  rigid  examinations. 
The  result  of  course  was  a  “  deluge  of  visits 
from  importunate  parents,  incensed  lovers,  and 
weeping  maidens,”  besides  no  end  of  pleading 
missives  by  mail.  We  have  been  favored  with 
a  specimen  of  the  letters.from  which  wc  take  the 
following  extract,  verbatim  et  literatim  et 
punctuatim: 

I  taught  there  last  winter  and  the  district 
liked  my  teaching  and  the  school  is  not  very 
far  advanced  it  is  a  very  easy  school  there  is 
no  Practical  Arithmetic  studied  in  the  school 
there  is  not  one  schollar  advanced  enouglit  to 
study  Arithmetic  and  I  would  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  would  send  me  Licence  to  teach 
as  it  would  be  better  for  me  and  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  the  district  wants  me  to  teach  anyway 
seen  I  did  not  get  a  Certificate  but  if  you  will 
be  as  obligeing  to  send  me  a  Licence  for  I  want 
to  teach  a  get  some  money  to  send  me  to  school 
to  fit  myself  for  a  teacher  fore  it  is  a  short 
term. only  two  months  and  if  you  will  let  me 
know  by  returned  male. 

Yours  truly, 


Some  classes  in  the  Whitewater  Normal 
School  have  recently  been  paying  their  respects 
“verbal  and  material”  to  certain  professors 
therein.  Prof.  Salisbury  was  the  recipient  of 
a  superb  folio  copy  of  Coleridge’s  Ancient 
Mariner,  illustrated  by  Dore.  To  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  Rockwood,  on  the  ISth  anniversary  of 


their  marriage,  a  neat  little  speech  was  made 
by  a  fair  spokes-woman,  ending  thus:  “In  the 
name  of  the  company  assembled,  and  in  the 
words  of  the  immortal  Cap’n  Cuttle,  ‘I  make 
over  to  you  this  little  property,  jintly.’”  The 
“  little  property  ”  appears  to  have  been  a  silver 
cake  basket.  With  a  delicate  reminder  to  Prof. 
Kleeberger  that  he  had  “  no  such  occasion  to 
celebrate”  as  a  wedding  anniversary,  to  him 
were  presented  a  pen,  inkstand,  and  b#ok  of 
poems. 


Dr.  Schliemann,  the  famous  archaeologist,  is 
expected  in  this  country  some  time  during  the 
coming  summer.  His  discoveries  at  the  site  of 
Troy  have  bcenalmost  surpassed  by  those  at  the 
site  of  Mycenae.  Both  together  constitute  the 
archaeological  wonder  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  Under  the  Doctor’s  interpretation  they 
appear  like  a  dream,  but  there  is  certainly 
enough  of  sober  reality  to  insure  him  a  unique 
fame  and  the  learned  world  a  delightful  source 
of  indefinite  study  and  speculation. 


The  Dane  County  Supervisors,  at  their  last 
annual  meeting,  cut  down  the  salary  of  the 
County  Superintendent  from  $300  to  $300  per 
annum,  the  change  to  take  effect  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  term  of  office.  A  new  division 
of  the  county  was  also  made  at  the  same  meet¬ 
ing,  three  towns,  containing  22  schools,  being 
taken  from  the  West  District  and  added  to  the 
East.  By  the  former  change,  the  office  of 
School  Superintendent  is  worth,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  necessary  expenses,  not  much  more 
than  $500  per  year.  We  cannot  learn  that  the 
salaries  of  the  other  county  officers  were  di¬ 
minished.  Comment  is  unnecessary. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  speech  of 
Hon.H.  B.  Wilson,  delivered  in  the  Minnesota 
House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  21st,  1877, 
against  the  text-book  bill  which  afterwards 
became  a  law.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impreg¬ 
nable  arguments  we  ever  read,  and,  withal, 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  Mere  truth,  bet¬ 
ter  told,  could  not  be  imagined,  within  the 
same  limits.  We  do  not  see  how  the  strongest 
wall  of  prejudice  could  stand  before  it.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  recently  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Minnesota,  and  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  the  subject  he  discussed.  We  print 
in  this  issue  a  suggestive  and  valuable  ex¬ 
tract.  > 

At  an  institute  this  spring,  in  the  northwest, 
part  of  the  State,  eighty  members  found  out 
fifty  ways  for  spoiling  “  Kaleidoscope.” 
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Prof.  E&rthman  is  a  frequfent  educational 
contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  River  Falls 
papers,  He  writes  btiefly,  pointedly  and  sen¬ 
sibly.  We  shall  give  a  specimen  next  month. 


A  correspondent  answering  a  query  of 
last  month,  says  he  found  Goodrich’s  History 
of  the  United  States  too  prolix,  and  too  much 
encumbered  with  details  and  dropped  it  for 
“  Barnes’  Brief.” 


We  have  not  been  able  to  get  out  this  number 
quite  as  early  as  we  hoped,  but  shall  try  to  im“ 
prove,  on  the  June  number. 


Among  our  advertisements  will  be  noticed 
those  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  of  Van  Ant¬ 
werp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  (successors  to  Wilson,  Hin¬ 
kle  &  Co.)  and  in  connection  therewith  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  great  reduction  in  prices.  This 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  public.  Both 
houses  publish  excellent  books. 


h  The  programme  for  the  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Green  Bay  we  suppose  will  soon  be 
made  up,  and  ready  for  publication.  We  look 
for  a  large  gathering  in  this  ancient  city. 

A  large  attendance  upon  the  annual  exam¬ 
ination  for  state  certificates  is  looked  for,  at 
leas*  hoped  for.  There  should  be  at  least  thirty 
candidates. 

We  would  remind  our  friends  that  if  wc  are 
to  have  a  continued  supply  of  original  articles 
for  our  pages,  it  must  be  by  their  help.  The 
income  of  the  Journal  does  not  enable  us  t© 
offer  pecuniary  inducements  to  contributors, 
nor  do  we  think  they  want  them. 

We  shall  always  welcome  short  and  pithy 
contributions  to  our  department  of  Correspon¬ 
dence.  Many  knotty  points  may  thus  be  clear¬ 
ed  up,  to  the  advantage  of  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  perchance,  besides  the  one  asking  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Items  for  our  Notes  likewise  are  always 
acceptable. 


SEENCERIAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  thorough  business  training  school  for  both  sexes.  Students  enter  at  any  time. 

Address  R.  C.  SPENCER. 


This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments: 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.  General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining 
lincl  Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.  ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  if 
»quivalent  to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.  French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUB -FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  arc  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 


Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

Has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different 
Departments  of  Science.  The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical;, Chemistry,  Determin 
Rive  Mineralogy  and  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  countrj 
»vest  of  the  Alleghanies. 

LIBRARIES. 

Containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES,  are  open  to  students  free. 


THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Are  less  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.  All  students,  belonging  to  the  State,  who 
6ase  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-seven  Professor* 
Hid  teachers,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.. 


SUCCESSORS  TO 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  the 

JEciectic  JUdiLcatioTiciL  Series. 

A  Complete  Series.  A  Practical  Series. 

A  Progressive  Series.  A  Popular  Series. 

An  Attractive  and  Durable  Series.  A  CHEAP  SERIES. 


STILL  FURTHER  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


The  standard  school-books  of  the  Eclectic  Series  are  more 
extensively  used  in  public  and  private  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  than  any  other  similar  publications.  The  wide¬ 
spread  popularity  of  these  books,  their  long-continued'  use  in  the 
best  schools,  and  the  unequivocal  indorsement  of  them  by  experi¬ 
enced  teachers,  are  the  best  possible  evidences  of  their  intrinsic 
worth  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  school-room.  Prices 
have  been  greatly  reduced. 


THE  ECLECTIC  SERIES  INCLUDES 

Harvey’s  Graded-School  Readers  and  Pri- 


McCuffev’s  Render,  Speller  and  Charts, 
Ray’s  Arithmetics, 

Kay’s  New  Algebras, 

Ray’s  Higher  Mathematics, 

Harvey’s  Language  Lessons, 

Harvey’s  English  Grammars, 

E< -lectio*  Geographies, 

Ecectic  Penmanship, 

Venable’s  U.  S.  History, 

T*>alheimer’s  History  of  England, 
Thalheitner’s  Ancient,  and  Medieval  and 
Modern  Histones, 

Brown’s  Physiology, 

Norton’s  Philosophy, 

Norton’s  Elements  of  Physics, 

•Schuyler’s  Logic. 

Andrew’s  Manual  of  Constitution, 


mary  Speller, 

White’s  Graded-School  Arithmetics 
Schuyler’s  Complete  Algebra, 
Schuyler’s  Elements  of  Geometry, 
Schuyler’s  Triy.  and  Mensuration, 
Evan’s  School  Geometry, 
Bartholomew’s  Latin  Grammar, 
Bartholomew’s  Latin  Gradual, 
Duffet’s  French  Method, 

DufFet’s  French  Literature, 
Hepburn’s  Manual  of  Rhetoric, 
Gow’s  Morals  and  Manners, 

Payne’s  School  Supervision, 

Kidd’s  Elocution, 

Kidd’s  Rhetorical  R  ader, 

White’s  School  Registers, 

Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 


For  Price-List  and  Descriptve  Circulars  address  the  Publishers, 

kYANr  ANTWERP,  BRAGG.  &. CO., 

-  H  \  ■  .>  ...  -  ..V*.'  ,  .v!,- 

137  Walnnt  st.,  CINCINNATI.  28  Bond  st.,  SEW  YORK. 


An  Indispensable  Requisite 

For  every  Teacher,  Advanced  Stu-, 
dent,  Intelligent  Family, 

Library  and  Professional  Person,  is 

THE  BEST  SHH  DICTIONARY 


Webster’s  Unabridged. 


Fits  Epilepsy, 

OR 

Falling  Sickness, 

Permanently  Cured — no  humbug — by 
one  month’s  usage  of  Dr.  Goulard’s  Cele¬ 
brated  Infallible  Fit  Founders.  To  convince 
sufferers  that  these  powders  will  do  all  we 
claim  for  them,  we  will  send  them  by  mail, 
post  paid,  a  free  Trial  Box.  As  I)r.  Goulard  is 
the  only  physician  that  has  ever  made  this 
disease  a  special  study,  and  as  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  thousands  have  been  permanently  cured 
by  the  use  of  these  Powders,  we  will  guarantee 
a  permanent  cure  in  every  case,  or  refund  you 
all  money  expended.  All  sufferers  should  give 
these  Powders  an  early  trial,  and  be  convinced 
of  their  curative  powers. 

Price,  for  large  box,  $3,00,  or  4  boxes  for  $10, 
sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of  price,  or  by  express, 
C.  0.  D.  Address, 

ASH  &  ROBBINS, 

360  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“  The  best  practical  English  Dictionary 
extant."7 — London  Quarterly  Review ,  Oc¬ 
tober ,  1873. 

“  Every  farmer  should  give  his  sons  two  or 
three  square  rods  of  ground,  well  prepared, 
with  the  avails  of  which  they  may  buy  it. 
Every  mechanic  should  put  a  receiving  box  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  house,  to  catch 
the  stray  pennies  for  the  like  purpose. 

Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the 
Bible — it  is  a  better  expounder  than  many 
which  claim  to  be  expounders. 

It  is  a  great  labor-saver — it  has  saved  us  time 
enough  in  one  year’s  use  to  pay  for  itself;  and 
that  must  be  deemed  good  property  which  will 
clear  itself  once  a  year..  If  you  have  any  doubt 
about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  clear, 
in  the  last  sentence,  look  at  Webster’s  nine 
definitions  of  the  v.  t.” — Mass.  Life  Boat. 

Recently  added,  four  pages  of 


Colored  Illustrations, 

engraved  expressly  for  the  work  at  a  large  ex¬ 
pense.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

TljlSfAPE^lSKEPTOM  FILE' 

1  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF, 

'  [XIRCOM 

is»f? 

733  Sin  St,  PHILADELPHIA, 

WIio  are  oar  authorized  agents,  and  will 
reeelve  Advertisements  at  our 
LOWEST  CASH  BATES. 


Positively  Cured., 

All  sufferers  from  this  disease  that  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  cured  should  try  Dr.  Kissner’s  Cele¬ 
brated  Consumptive  Powders.  These  Powders 
are  the  only  preparations  known  that  will  cure 
Consumption  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs — indeed,  so  strong  is  our  faith  in  them, 
and  also  to  convince  you  that  they  are  no  hum¬ 
bug,  we  will  forward  to  every  sufferer,  by  mail, 
post  paid,  a  free  Trial  Box. 

We  don't  want  your  money  until  you  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  of  their  curative  powers.  If 
your  life  is  worth  saving,  don’t  delay  in  giving 
these  Powders  a  trial,  as  they  will  surely  cure 
you. 

Price,  for  large  box,  $3.00,  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  by  mail,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address, 

Ash  &  Robbins, 

360  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Cincinnati  Ohio 


Wisconsin  Central  Railroad 

BUILT  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 

PHILLIPS  &  COLBY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY. 

THE  DIRECT  ROAD  TO 

The  Immense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wisconsin. 

t 

SHORT  ROUTE  BETWEEN  MILWAUKEE  AND  DE  PERE,  GREEN 
Bay,  Grand  Rapids  and,  Wausau,  and  only  Continuous  Line  via  Menasha, 
to  Waupaca,  Stevens  Point,  Plover,  Plainfield,  Horieon,  Marshfield, 
Spencer,  Unity,  Colby,  Westboro,  Medford,  Phillips,  Butter¬ 
nut  Creek,  and  Ashland,  Lake  Superior. 

Trains  Leave  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 

St.  Paul  Rail  s  ay,  in  Milwaukee, 

Connecting  at  PLYMOUTH,  with  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railway,  for 

Sheboygan. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY,  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  for 
New  London,  and  C.  &  N.  W.  R'y.  for  points  West, 

Connecting  at  AMHERST  JUNCTION,  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Rail 

road,  for  Grand  Rapids, 

Connecting  at  JUNCTION  CITY,  with  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad,  for  Wausau, 

Connecting  at  PORTAGE,  with  C.,  M.  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  for  Madison  and 

points  West. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  Night  Trains  to  Green  Bay  and  Stevens  Point, 
and  from  Chicago,  via  C»,  M.  &  St>  Paul  R’y,  at  9.30  P.  31. 

E.  B.  PHILLIPS,  E.  BACON,  H.  PRATT,  M.  H.  RIDDELL, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Superintend.  Gen’l  Ticket  Ag’t,  Gen’l  Freight  Ag’t. 


LAND!  LAND!  LAND! 


This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 


On  the  Line  of  its  Road,  covered  with  a  Heavy  Growth  of 


Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

IS- PAYMENTS  EASY. 

CHAS.  L.  COLBY,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE,  AVIS. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


WHITEWATER,  Spring 

Term 

opened,  TUESDAY, 

April  3„ 

OSHKOSH, 

u 

“  TUESDAY, 

April  3. 

RIVER  TALES, 

u 

“  AVED’SDAY,  ApT  4.. 

PLATTEVILLE, 

u 

“  TUESDAY, 

April  10. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  as-sembly  district  in*  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
bodily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re¬ 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  liis  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi¬ 
dence  as  (lie  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, -  - do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  iu  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  maybe  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  de¬ 
served. 

THE  TEEMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  hoard  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 

Pres’t  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville;  Pres’t  W.  F.  Phelps,  at  Whitewater; 

Prcs’t  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres’t  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Falls. 
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TE.AUIUVBS  PLEASE.  NOTICE.  I 


The  following-  New  Books  have  been  added  to 


ROBINSON’S 


Robinson’s  New  University  Algebra.  420  pages.  This 

wcrk  is  not  a  revision  oi  the  old  University  Algebra,  but  an  entiiely  new  book,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  highest  grade  of  classes  in  Colleges  and  High  Schools.  It  is  a  full, 
complete  and  scientific  work,  combining  the  best  practical  with  the  highest  theo¬ 
retical  character. 

The  former  “University  Algebra”  will  continue  to  be  published,  and  may  be  used  as 
intermediate,  bet-veen  the  ELEMENTARY  and  NEW  UNIVERSITY  ALGJEBRAS,  or  as 
introductory  to  the  latter. 

That  all  teachers  who  de.«ire  to  examine  this  new  Algebra  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so,  ws  will  send  single  copies  of  this  book,  pre  paid,  to  such  teachers  on  receipt  of 
Seventy  Jive  cents  in  stamps  or  money. 

Teachers  and  booksellers  should  be  very  particular  to  specify  in  their  orders  which 
book  they  desire,  the  new  or  the  old  edition. 

Robinson’s  Progressive  Table-Rook.  12  pages.  This 

is  a  beautifully  illustratfd  little  book,  for  young  children,  on  the  plan  of  objeet- 
teaching.  Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  two  red  stamps. 

Tlie  Key  to  Mew  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sec¬ 
tions,  and  Analytical  Geometry,  is  a  valuable  work  for  the  teacher  and  private  learn¬ 
er,  on  account,  of  the  diagrams,  demonstrations  aud  so  utions  it  contains.  Sent  by 
mail,  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

Key  to  Mew  University  Algebra  will  be  ready  Sept,  1st. 


ROBINSON’S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Progressive  Table  Book, . $  12  I  New  University  Algebra, . $1  50 

Progressive  Primary  A.  ilhmetic, ..  15  j  New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, .  1  50 

Progressive  Intellectual  Aiiib.,. ...  25  j  Surveying  and  Navigation, . I  50 

Rudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic,.  25  !  Analyt.Geom.  &  Conic  Sections, _ 1  50 

Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic,..  56  j  Elementary  Astronomy, .  75 

Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic, _  75  Univer?ity  Astronomy .  1  75 

New  Elementary  Algebra .  75  Mathematical  Operations, . 2  25 

University  Algebra, . , . 1  25 

Keys  to  the  Arithmetics  and  Algebras  are  published  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 


Teachers  ar©  invited  to  send  for  our  “  Educai'onal”  and  “  Mathematical  Circulars'* 
new  editions  ©f  which  were  published  July  1st,  and  which  contain  full  notices,  descrip¬ 
tions,  testimonials,  prices,  eto.,  of  all  our  publications,  and  which  we  will  ?»nd  to  thos» 
who  give  us  thei7  address. 

Spec’men  copies  of  any  of  our  Text- Books  will  be  mailed  to  Teachers  for  ezami* 
nati  ,n  on  receipt  of  two-thirds  the  retail  price.  The  most  liberal  terms  given  for  first 
introduction 

Address  the  Publishers , 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  IYISON,  PHINNEY  &  CO., 

39  &  41  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  48  <fc  50  Walker  Street,  New  Yoili. 

July  lat»  1482  1 
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SOCIAL  EVILS  CONNECTED  WITH  TIIE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 

The  unexampled  success  of  the  free  school  system  in  this  country, 
should  not  be  suffered  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  evils  which  still  mar  its 
beauty  and  detract  from  its  usefulness. 

Prominent  among  these  evils,  is  the  exposure  of  children  to  injurious 
social  influences,  as  they  are  thrown  promiscuously  together,  going  to 
and  from  school,  and  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  at  the  school  building, 
without  the  immediate  oversight  of  either  teachers  or  parents.  Many  a 
child  here  receives  his  first  lesson  in  immorality.  Many  a  youth,  whose 
.character  has  matured  into  symmetry  and  beauty,  amid  the  genial  and 
healthful  associations  of  home,  and  in  the  society  of  approved  companions, 
here  gradually  yields  to  the  seductive  influence  of  unworthy  associates, 
and  becomes  in  turn  qualified  to  be  the  corrupter  of  others.  Children 
accustomed  to  the  associations  and  dialect  of  street  life,  here  mingle 
more  or  less  freely  with  those  who  come  from  homes  of  purity  and 
refinement. 

Society  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  children  of 
virtu  us  habits  from  all  contact  with  those  of  a  different  character, 
without  subjecting  them  to  a  most  unnatural  restaint;  and  children  thus 
secluded  are  wholly  unprepared  for  the  contact  with  the  world  which 
awaits  them  in  after  life.  It  is  not,  then,  desirable  that  children  of 
different  grades  of  character  should  be  kept  entirely  apart.  They  may 
sit  in  the  same  room,  and  recite  in  the  same  classes,  with  manifest 
advantage  to  both.  Nor  would  they  suffer  from  mingling  freely  together, 
during  their  hours  of  relaxation,  in  the  school  building  and  on  the  play¬ 
grounds,  provided  they  were  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher. 

The  genius  of  our  institutions  renders  it  important  that  different 
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classes  of  children  should  grow  into  a  knowedtre  of  each  other’s  tastes 
and  habits  during  the  period  of  their  education;  and  since  it  is  both 
necessary  and  desirable  that  children  should  be  thus  brought  together,  it 
is  all-important  that  teachers  and  parents  should  understand  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  devise  the  best 
means  to  throw  every  possible  safeguard  around  them. 

The  teacher  who  regards  his  duties  as  less  responsible  while  the 
children  are  assembled  on  the  school  premises,  out  of  school  hours,  than 
while  they  are  in  their  seats  before  him,  has  most  unworthy  views  of  his 
profession.  If  an  improper  and  protracted  intimacy  exists  between  a 
pupil  of  correct  habits  and  one  whose  example  and  influence  are  known 
to  be  injurious,  the  teacher  has  an  important  duty  to  discharge.  If 
pupils  indulge  in  the  use  of  profane  or  vulgar  language  on  the  play-ground, 
it  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  know  and  correct  it.  Whatever  other  duties 
are  left  to  suffer  from  neglect,  these  must  not  be.  The  teacher  should 
ever  be  a  welcome  observer  of  the  sports  and  exercises  of  the  children, 
and  his  intercourse  with  them  should  be  such  as  to  inspire  the  feeling 
that  he  is  among  them  as  a  friend  and  protector,  and  not  as  a  spy.  It  is 
during  these  periods  of  relaxation  that  teachers  are  emphatically  in  loco 
parentis ,  to  guard  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  children  committed  to 
their  care. 

But  there  are  also  important  duties  connected  with  the  mingling  of 
pupils,  for  which  parents  are  directly  responsible.  The  school-rooms  are 
opened  at  a  specified  time  before  school,  when  all  teachers  are  expected 
to  be  present.  If  a  parent  allows  his  children  to  leave  home  so  as  to 
reach  the  school  half  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  teachers,  he  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  evil  influences  under  which  the  children  may  fall, 
and  which  are  often  far  more  serious  than  he  imagines.  The  dangers 
connected  with  allowing  children  to  remain  at  noon  are  still  greater, 
because  the  time  is  more  protracted.  No  duty  of  parents  can  be  plainer, 
than  that  they  should  require  their  children  to  come  directly  home  every 
noon,  except  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  weather  or  distance  is  such  that 
they  are  compelled  to  remain. 

It  is  highly  important  that  parents  and  teachers  should  confer  freely 
together  respecting  the  evils  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  co-operate  in 
their  efforts  to  eradicate  them.  I  have  presented  the  weakest  points  of 
the  system,  that  they  may  hereafter  be  more  securely  guarded. 

That  the  general  standard  of  morals  and  manners  in  the  public  schools 
is  already  elevated,  and  the  prevailing  influence  in  a  high  degree  salutary, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  statistics  of  ignoranpe  and  crime.  It  is  attested 
in  our  own  city  by  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  the  public  schools. 
It  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  thousands  of  examples  that  are  constantly 
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before  our  eyes,  of  children  in  the  schools  who  are  in  the  very  process  of 
change  from  habits  and  associations  that  are  comparatively  low  and 
unworthy,  to  a  good  degree  of  conformity  with  the  more  elevating  and 
refining  associations  that  surround  them.* 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  raise  this  standard  still  higher, 
that  I  have  called  attention  to  the  subject  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
upon  which  the  philanthropist  should  look  with  greater  satisfaction,  than 
upon  a  system  of  common  schools,  through  which  active  moral  and 
refining  influences  are  continually  brought  to  bear  upon  ten  thousand 
children,  who  diffuse  in  thousands  of  homes,  in  every  street  and  lane  of 
the  city,  and  in  every  grade  of  society,  the  same  healthful  and  elevating 
influences  that  surround  them  at  school. — From  the  Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago. 


HOME  INFLUENCES— A  WORD  TO  PARENTS. 

We  are  making  special  efforts  to  preserve  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
from  contamination  by  the  influence  of  vicious  associates,  when  no 
teacher  or  parent  is  near  to  watch  over  them.  But  many  parents  allow 
their  children  to  remain  at  school  during  the  intermission  at  noon,  when 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  and  many  allow  them  to  come  to  the  school- 
grounds  half  an  hour  or  more  before  the  hour  for  commencing  school, 
when  no  teacher  is  near  to  protect  them.  Will  you  render  us  special  aid 
in  correcting  this  evil  ? 

May  I  venture  one  step  farther,  and  allude  to  certain  home  influences 
in  a  large  number  of  families,  that  do  very  much  to  counteract  the  best 
efforts  of  the  teachers  at  school?  We  are  constantly  striving  to  banish 
from  the  school  premises  every  profane  oath,  and  all  kinds  of  vulgar  and 
offensive  language;  but  it  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  many  a  pupil  in  our 
schools  hears  these  forms  of  expression  from  the  lips  of  his  own  father, 
or  elder  brother,  at  home.  And  yet,  no  father,  whatever  habits  he  may 
have  fallen  into  into  himself,  can  for  a  moment  desire  to  see  his  children 
imitate  him  in  the  use  of  such  language.  If  I  could  but  gain  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  every  such  father,  I  would  whisper  in  his  ear  a  note  of  warning, 
and  beseech  him,  as  he  regards  the  wellbeing  of  his  children,  to  abstain 
from  habits  which  are  doing  so  much  to  ruin  both  him  and  them. 

*  “  The  daily  routine  and  discipline  of  the  schools  are  directly  and  powerfully  adapted 
to  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  habits  of  order,  quietude,  neatness,  punctuality, 
fidelity,  industry,  obedience,  honor,  truth,  uprightness,  deference  to  the  wants,  the 
rights,  and  conveniences  of  others,  and  to  the  assiduous  culture  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  principles  of  action  and  conduct  in  all  the  varied  relations  of  life.” — New  York 
Board  of  Education. 
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There  is  also  a  class  of  mothers  with  whom  I  desire  a  word  of  friendly 
converse.  We  are  using  our  best  endeavors  to  infuse  into  the  schools  a 
spirit  of  kindness,  and  cheerfulness,  and  refinement,  and  to  banish  from 
them  all  forms  of  coarse  and  abusive  language,  and  every  unseemly  act. 
Buf  there  are  hundreds  of  children  in  the  schools  whose  home  life  is 
unhappy,  and  whose  every  fault,  real  or  fancied,  is  almost  sure  to  call 
down  upon  them  a  storm  of  angry  reproach,  or  subject  them  to  forms  and 
degrees  of  punishment  which  are  governed,  not  by  the  nature  of  the 
offense,  nor  a  desire  to  benefit  the  children,  but  by  the  passion  or  caprice 
of  the  parent  There  are  also  hundreds  of  children,  whose  mothers 
understand  full  well  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  are  able  to  assume  them 
at  pleasure,  and  yet,  constantly  let  themselves  down  to  a  very  different 
standard  of  deportment,  in  the  presence  of  their  own  children.  They 
seem  not  to  know  that  coarseness  of  language,  harshness  of  tone,  and  a 
spirit  of  peevishness  and  fault-finding  in  the  daily  bearing  of  the  mother, 
are  almost  sure  to  be  re-produced  in  the  child.  If  parents  of  all  classes 
could  but  realize  how  true  it  is,  that  the  manners  and  language  of  their 
own  home  life  mould  the  manners  and  language  of  their  children,  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  more  careful  of  their  daily  example,  and  teachers 
would  receive  more  efficient  co-operation  and  assistance,  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  morals  and  manners  of  their  pupils. — H On.  W.  H.  Wells — 
Eighth  Annual  Report. 


LORIN  ANDREWS. 

Lorin  Andrews  was  born  in  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  1819.  He  died  at  Gambier,  in  Knox  County,  on  the 
18th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1861.  His  span  of  life  was  forty- 
three  years.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  labors  upon  his  father’s  farm, 
and  in  acquiring  what,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  a  common  school 
education  in  Ohio.  His  early  manhood  he  devoted  to  collegiate  studies, 
to  the  reading  of  law,  and  to  common  school  teaching.  In  the  meridian 
of  his  manhood  he  was  honored  as  an  advocate  for  just  and  liberal  public 
education;  for  practical  service,  he  was  chosen  the  President  of  an 
eminent  College  ;  when  the  unity  and  integrity  of  his  country  was 
wickedly  threatened,  he  became  a  volunteer  in  the  private  ranks  of  its 
prompt  defenders,  was  promoted  by  popular  election  to  responsible  rank 
in  its  service,  and  gave  up  his  life  cheerfully  in  the  conscientious  per¬ 
formance  of  military  duty.  As  a  boy,  as  a  man,  as  a  student,  as  a 
teacher,  as  a  common  school  missionary,  as  the  President  of  Kenyon 
College,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  soldier,  Lorin  Andrews  was  honored, 
because  he  was  decided,  energetic,  and  disinterested.  He  was  ambitious, 
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but  bis  ambition  was  that  of  a  generous,  Christian  heart,  directed  by  an 
intelligent,  active  will.  In  unselfish  selection  of  work,  and  in  unques¬ 
tioning  performance  of  allotted  duty,  he  was  an  exemplar  worthy  of  close 
imitation  by  every  individual  to  whom  the  loving  regard  of  associates  is 
precious. 

To  no  man  now  living  is  the  Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  and  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  by  means  of  it,  so  largely  indebted  as  to  Lorin 
Andrews.  He  was  associated  in  active  work  with  the  men  by  whom  this 
society  was  organized,  in  1847;  he  was  its  Agent  and  its  Missionary,  in 
1851  and  in  1852;  in  1853  he  was  its  choice  for  the  office  of  School  Com¬ 
missioner:  an  office  which  his  labors  as  Agent  of  the  Association  had 
required  from  the  General  Assembly;  and  in  1854  he  was  its  President. 

As  a  guiding  power  in  important  committees,  at  every  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  previous  to  his  untimely  death,  Mr.  Andrews  aug¬ 
mented  his  usefulness,  deepened  the  love  of  old  friends,  and  won  new 
ones. 

Whenever  a  desperate  charge  on  time-honored  error  was  to  be  made, 
Lorin  Andrews  led  it;  whenever  strategy  was  required  to  overcome  bitter 
prejudice,  Lorin  Andrews  executed  it ;  whenever  financial  expedients 
were  necessary,  Lorin  Andrews  presented  and  directed  them,  contributing 
always  more  liberally  than,  in  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  was  prudent. 

Chiefly  to  the  self-sacrificing  industry  and  well-directed  intelligence  of 
Lorin  \ndrcws,  assisted  by  the  counsel  and  supported  by  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  ill-requited  common  school  teachers  of  Ohio,  are  its  people 
indebted  for  a  popular  awakening  to  the  importance  of  improved  public 
education,  by  which/ ee  graded  schools  in  towns  and  villages  ;  a  State 
Commissioner;  Common  School  Libraries;  Township  Boards  <f  Educa¬ 
tion;  and  full  recognition  that  the  property  of  the  State  ought  o  educate 
the  ch  Idren  of  the  state,  have  become  provisions  of  statute  law. 

From  the  same  labors,  counsels,  and  liberality,  the  teachers  of  Ohio 
have  derived  a  monthly  Journal  of  Education;  legislative  support  of 
institu  es;  improved  school-houses;  increased  wages;  wider-spread  prac¬ 
tical  recognition;  and  augmented  public  regard. 

When  Mr.  Andrews  became  the  itinerant  exponent  of  the  forethought 
of  the  public  educators  of  Ohio,  the  average  wages  of  common  school 
teachers  were:  for  men,  $16  per  month;  for  women,  $8  ;  in  1854,  the 
average  wages  were:  for  men,  $23;  for  women,  $16  per  month.  These 
statistics  alone  suggest  to  every  philosophic  observer  increased  attend¬ 
ance  of  pupils,  enlarged  courses  of  study,  a  higher  grade  of  requirements, 
improving  processes  of  instruction,  and  increasing  public  interest. 

In  a  funeral  discourse,  when  the  mortal  remains  of  him  whom  every 
teacher  in  Ohio  loved— whose  memory  is  precious  to  thousands  of  pupils 
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and  parents — lay  in  the  church  at  Gambier,  where  Mr  Andrews  was 
confirmed  as  a  Christian,  Bishop  Me  Ilvane  said: 

“  It  was  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  influence  in  the  cause 
of  general  education  that  he  was  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  Kenyon  College. 
The  condition  of  the  College  demanded  just  the  qualities  for  which  he  was  so 
distinguished:  the  talent  for  administration,  a  very  sound  judgment,  a  prompt  and 
firm  decision,  united  with  a  special  drawing  of  heart  towards  young  men  in  the 
course  of  their  education.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“  All  the  highest  expectations  of  his  administration  were  more  than  fulfilled. 
How  entirely  did  he  devote  himself,  heart,  and  mind,  and  body,  to  the  work  ; 
how  pure  and  single  were  his  motives  and  aims ;  how  little  of  self  was  ever  seen 
in  what  he  proposed  or  did ;  what  zeal  and  diligence,  what  soundness  of  judgment 
and  discrimination  of  character,  what  strong  determination  and  prompt  decision, 
and  yet  what  love,  tenderness,  kindness — what  an  affectionate  spirit  and  winning 
manner  marked  his  whole  administration.  *  *  *  * 

“  When  the  first  call  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  quotas  of  volun¬ 
teer  troops  from  the  several  states  was  made,  he  was  the  first  man  in  Ohio  whose 
name  Governor  Dennison  received.  He  did  it  for  an  example.  It  was  not 
known — it  could  not  be  anticipated — how  such  a  call,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  be  responded  to.  An  example  of  one  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
was  of  great  value.  He  appreciated  the  state  of  the  case,  and  went  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  authorized  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  volunteer;  and  it  was  published, 
and  all  the  school  districts  of  the  State  with  which  his  former  labors  had  been 
connected,  and  all  the  State,  indeed — for  his  name  and  character  weie  every¬ 
where  known — felt  the  example.  He  sought  no  military  distinction  He  led  to 
the  camp  a  company  of  his  neighbors,  expecting  only  to  be  allowed  to  lead  them 
in  the  war.  But  his  talents  and  character  were  appreciated,  and  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  regiment,  the  order  and  discipline  of  which  soon  became  con¬ 
spicuous,  as  also  did  his  devoteduess  to  the  comfort  and  interests  of  his  men.” 

It  is  justly  due  his  memory  to  record  the  fact,  that  his  example  called 
hundreds  of  young  men  to  arms  under  the  flag  of  their  country.  Captain 
Andrews  was  regarded  in  camp  with  peculiar  interest  and  abiding  confi¬ 
dence.  After  he  had  been  elected  Colonel,  he  was  ill  from  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  tempestuous  weather,  and  was  advised  to  remove  his  quarters 
from  the  camp  His  answer  was:  “My  place  is  with  my  men.”  *  * 

On  the  2Gth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1861,  he  was  brought,  from  a 
military  camp,  to  die  within  hearing  of  the  bell  whose  tones  first  called 
him  to  service  in  the  church  where  he  made  confession  of  Christian  faith, 
and  which  regularly  reminded  him  of  his  duties  as  a  student,  and  of  his 
responsibilities  as  a  teacher,  counselor,  and  director. 

u  To  a  powerful  and  clear  mind,”  said  the  Faculty  of  the  College  over 
which  he  presided,  “he  added  principles  so  noble,  just,  and  pure,  and  a 
temper  so  fearless,  firm,  generous,  and  unselfish,  as  to  endow  him,  to  an 
eminent  degree,  with  the  faculty  of  directing  and  improving  those  given 
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to  him  in  charge.  At  no  time  did  he  consider  self,  but  in  war  met  death, 
in  his  country’s  service,  as  in  peace  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  subserve 
her  best  interests.” 

Go,  thou,  and  make  him  thy  pattern,  as  husband  or  father,  as  friend 
or  teacher,  as  citizen  or  soldier.  Then  shalt  thou  be  loved  and  honored; 
then  shall  worthy  friends  say:  In  him  God’s  purpose  was  subserved  for 
the  happiness  and  elevation  of  his  fellow  men;  then  shalt  thou  contribute, 
in  all  the  strength  which  Providence  did  commit  to  thee,  to  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  and  broadest  purposes  to  which  human  will  and 
human  skill  can  be  directed; 

“When  each  man  shall  find  his  own  in  all  men’s  good, 

And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood, 

Breaking  iheir  mailed  fleets  and  armed  towers, 

And  ruling  by  obeying  nature’s  powers, 

And  gathering  all  the  fruits  of  peace,  and  crowned  with  all  her  flowers.” 

— From  an  Address  before  the  Ohio  Teachers'1  Association ,  by  W.  T  Coggeshall. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

[The  following  extracts  from  the  Baccalaureate  Address,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hill, 
D.  D.,  delivered  in  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  cannot  fail  to  interest 
our  readers.  Since  the  delivery  of  this  Address,  Dr.  Hill  has  been  chosen  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Harvard  College. — Ed.] 

EDUCATE  ACCORDING  TO  CAPACITY. 

The  education  requisite  for  each  human  being,  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
furnish,  and  his  duty  to  receive,  depends,  in  part,  upon  his  native  capa¬ 
city.  Every  child  has,  doubtless,  the  rudiments  of  every  human  faculty, 
and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  receiving,  and  bound  to  seek  for,  a  certain 
degree  of  culture,  in  every  direction.  But  every  child  has  his  own 
peculiar  balance  of  powers:  a  greater  endowment  in  one  direction  than 
in  another.  If  he  endeavors,  by  giving  his  chief  attention  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  his  lacking  qualities,  to  bring  his  soul  up  to  a  state  of  rounded 
fullness,  he  is  neglecting  the  plain  intimations  of  nature,  and  turning  his 
back  upon  the  highest  opportunities  of  usefulness.  *  * 

Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  allowing  individuality  of  pursuit  in  the 
members  of  a  class,  in  public  instruction,  requires  us  to  force  all  our 
pupils,  more  or  less  rigidly,  to  conformity  with  the  average  standard. 
But  if  a  parent,  wishing  to  adapt  instruction  more  closely  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  capacity  of  his  child,  employs  private  teachers,  he  loses  the  great 
advantages  which  arise  from  the  development,  at  school,  of  a  child’s 
social  nature,  and  of  his  power  of  conducting  himself  as  a  member  of  a 
democracy.  (For  the  highest  value  of  public  schools  is  not  recognized 
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until  it  is  seen  how  they  are,  by  their  very  constitution,  the  first  teachers 
of  law  and  social  polity,  and  teachers,  too,  of  a  true  democracy.)  The 
best  plan  is  undoubtedly  that  which  is  imperfectly  carried  out  in  our 
Northern  United  States,  of  public  schools,  in  which  the  instruction  is 
adapted  to  the  average  grade  of  scholars,  and  of  meeting  individual  pecu¬ 
liarities  by  private  appliances  outside  the  class-room.  Our  work  is  to 
perfect  this  plan:  to  bring  the  public  schools  to  that  state  of  efficiency, 
that  no  no  scholar  need  leave  home,  for  purposes  of  education,  until  he 
is  fitted  for  college;  and  to  bring  colleges  into  such  condition  that,  while 
all  shall  receive  a  fair  minimum  of  culture  in  each  department,  all  shall 
have  the  opportunity,  also,  of  developing  themselves  to  the  maximum  of 
their  ability  in  any  branch  of  study  they  may  choose,  that  they  may  thus 
be  best  adapted  for  their  chosen  pursuit  in  life,  or  for  further  special 
instruction  in  a  professional  school.  For  it  is  certain  that  such  schools 
are  also  necessary  to  the  highest  usefulness  in  professional  life 

But  the  point  on  which  I  now  wish  specially  to  insist  is,  that  the 
pupil’s  powers  and  capacities,  and  his  destined  or  chosen  occupation  in 
life,  should  influence,  in  some  degree,  his  studies,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  educational  course.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  The  child 
whose  tastes  are  wholly  scientific,  and  who  is  evidently  destined  by 
nature  for  the  pursuit  of  truth,  should  not,  on  that  account,  have  his 
artistic  or  his  religious  capacities  neglected.  If  he  has  apparently  no 
ear  for  music,  and  no  eye  for  beauty,  let  these  apparently  lacking  facul¬ 
ties  be  very  carefully  but  judiciously  cultivated;  but  let  them  not  occupy 
the  chief  attention,  either  of  the  pupil  or  the  teacher.  Let  his  natural 
tastes  be  gratified,  and  his  capacities  for  future  usefulness  be  developed 
t'  their  utmost,  by  allowing  him  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  hours 
of  instruction  upon  those  things  in  which  he  can  make  most  rapid, 
progress.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  pupil  is  to  have 
perpetually  presented  to  him  the  picture  of  his  adult  life,  and  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  aiming,  with  conscious  effort,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  destined 
or  his  chosen  work.  As  well  might  we  ask  him  to  consider,  with  each 
mouthful  of  food,  the  particular  part  which  it  may  play  in  the  functions 
of  digestion  and  nutrition  It  is  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the  general 
course  of  study,  and  of  the  division  of  time,  that  these  ultimate  questions 
concerning  the  capacity  and  the  future  occupation  of  the  student  need  be 
definitely  brought  to  mind.  Thus,  in  the  college  in  which  I  spent  four 
years  of  happy  life,  we  were  allowed,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  after 
the  first,  a  limited  election,  and  the  same  thing  has  been,  to  some  extent, 
practiced  in  this  institution. 

But  when  this  liberty  of  choice  is  allowed  to  any  great  extent,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  great  practical  difficulty,  in  awarding  the  college 
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degrees,  how  far  one  study  may  be  considered  an  equivalent  for  another. 
This  is,  however,  a  point  of  comparatively  trifling  importance.  The  real 
interests  of  the  alumnus  ought  to  be  consulted  in  the  choice  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  branches  of  instruction,  and  in  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed 
upon  each  branch,  and  they  are  comparatively  but  little  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  degree  conferred  upon  him 

THE  8KXES. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  present  discussion  has  a  peculiar  interest  with 
reference  to  those  colleges  which,  like  our  own,  admit  young  women  to  a 
participation  in  their  academic  privileges  and  honors;  for  it  is  manifest 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  difference  between  the  two  sexes  is  more 
marked,  and  more  readily  distinguished,  than  any  difference  between 
different  classes  of  men.  I  say  in  general ,  for,  of  course,  individuals 
may  be  found  among  men,  and  among  women,  who  may  be  brought 
together  to  form  a  more  homogeneous  <  lass  than  either  sex,  taken  as  a 
whole,  constitutes.  The  theory  at  Antioch  College  (not  carried  perfectly 
into  execution)  has  been,  that  pupils  of  both  sexes  should  be  adm  tted  to 
equal  educational  privileges;  and  the  opinions  of  its  patrons  have  been, 
as  is  well  known,  divided  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  attempting  to 
carry  this  theory  out.  A  discussion  upon  this  point  has,  I  think,  usually 
been  conducted  partly  upon  irrelevant  grounds.  It  has  been  debated 
upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  woman  to  these  educational  advantages, 
upon  the  question  of  the  social  and  moral  influence  of  the  two  classes  of 
students  upon  each  other,  and,  also,  upon  the  question  of  the  comparative 
inferiority  of  one  sex  to  the  other  But  concerning  the  right  (even  if  a 
question  could  be  raised  as  to  the  right  of  any  being  capable  of  gaining 
knowledge  to  acquire  knowledge),  it  would  scarcely  be  relevant  here, 
while  the  more  imperative  practical  question  is  that  of  the  expediency  of 
a  particular  manner  of  exercising  the  right.  Concerning  the  moral  and 
social  influence,  I  feel  sure  that  both  the  friends  and  the  opponents 
misjudge.  The  evils  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  plan  by  its  foes, 
have  usually  been  wholly  imaginary;  and  the  real  evils  which  I  have 
seen,  during  the  last  three  years,  in  its  working,  and  which  I  shsll  par¬ 
tially  indicate  in  my  subsequent  remarks,  are  usually  neither  ac  nowl- 
edged  by  friends,  nor  suspected  by  enemies.  The  real  advantages  are, 
however,  patent,  and  confessed  by  all  impartial  observers.  As  to  the 
vexed  question  of  the  relative  intellectual  rank  of  the  two  sexes,  it  seems 
to  me  wholly  impertinent  and  insoluble:  an  apple  of  discord,  thrown  by 
Satan  into  the  feasts  of  life,  which  we  should  be  foolish  to  struggle  and 
strive  after,  to  the  neglect  of  the  precious  fruits  of  God’s  providing. 

That  it  is  better  for  little  children  of  both  sexes  to  attend  the  same 
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schools,  provided  the  schools  are  well  taught  and  well  disciplined,  I  think 
the  experience  of  the  Northern  States  has  definitely  settled.  That  it  is 
well  to  have  professional  schools,  for  adults  of  the  two  sexes,  separate 
from  each  other,  is,  I  think,  equally  certain.  But  at  what  period, 
between  the  primary  school  and  the  professional  school,  the  separation 
should  take  place,  is  the  difficult  point  to  be  decided.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  well  to  allow  the  individual  pupils  to  decide  for  themselves,  or  their 
guardians  to  decide  for  them.  My  own  opinion  is  decidedly  adverse 
to  allowing  a  boy  to  go  from  home  to  school  before  he  enters  college,  or 
a  girl  to  go  from  home— that  is,  from  under  home  influence— to  school; 
before  she  has  attained  adult  age.  Under  such  restrictions,  the  numbers 
of  young  women  in  such  institutions  as  this  would  naturally  be  small.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  a  public  college  should 
be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  young  men,  without  concession 
to  the  real  or  supposed  peculiarities  of  woman’s  mind;  and  young  women 
should  then  be  permitted,  but  not  specially  encouraged,  to  attend— per¬ 
mitted,  I  say,  to  come,  and  treated  with  all  the  respect  courtesy,  and 
attention  with  which  the  young  men  are  treated,  but  not  encouraged  to 
come;  because  it  appears  to  me  that  the  work  of  woman  in  life,  and  her 
natural  intellectual  tastes  fitting  her  for  that  work,  are  so  different  from 
those  of  man,  that  a  course  of  instruction  well  adapted  for  the  majority 
of  one  sex  cam  ot  be  well  adapted  to  the  majority  of  the  other. 

It  must  be  conceded,  on  all  hands,  that  the  organization  of  woman  is 
different,  in  almost  every  particular,  from  ihat  of  man.  We  may  turn  to 
any  text-book  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  see,  from  statistical 
tables,  that  there  are  no  numerical  results  by  which  the  average  action 
of  the  two  sexes  can  be  tested,  in  which  the  average  action  of  the  two 
sexes  is  not  more  strikingly  different  than  the  average  action  of  two  races 
of  men.  Difference  of  organization,  according  to  the  axiom  which  I  have 
quoted  from  Jouffroy,  proves  a  difference  of  destination;  and  from  a  study 
of  the  organization,  the  destination  may  be  discovered  and  the  duty 
clearly  recognized. 

The  destination  may  also  be  recognized  by  tracing  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  beholding  the  tendency  of  the  natural  laws  in  their  actual  play, 

as  the  nations  of  the  earth  advance  in  civilization. 

******** 

Whether  this  beneficent  result  is  an  effect  due  principally  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  exalting  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature  over  mere  brute  strength, 
or  whether  it  is  a  natural  result  of  increasing  wealth  and  intellectual 
advancement,  by  which  intellect  gains  the  mastery  over  force,  and  phys¬ 
ical  inequalities  become  of  trifling  importance,  the  result  is,  at  all  events, 
real  and  striking— that,  in  nations  which  are  advancing,  woman  is  less 
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and  less  the  slave  of  man,  and  more  and  more  truly  his  equal,  companion 
and  friend. 

Let  us  not  thence  hasten,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that  their  labors 
and  their  destination  are,  at  length,  to  be  identical,  and  their  education 
to  be  the  same.  There  are  points,  the  most  fundamental  and  important, 
wherein  we  shall  find  the  powers  and  offices  of  woman  as  distinct  from 
those  of  man  in  the  most  enlightened  as  in  the  most  savage  nation — 
points  upon  which  there  is  absolutely  no  tendency,  in  an  advancing  state 
of  civilization,  to  bring  the  two  sexes  together. 

For  whether  you  go  among  the  Hottentots  and  the  Esquimaux,  or  come 
among  the  most  highly  civilized  nations  of  Western  Europe;  whether 
you  look  at  the  great  masses  of  men,  or  confine  yourselves  to  the  most 
cultivated  and  refined  families,  it  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  that  in  these 
three  respects,  you  will  find  them  all  alike:  namely,  that  all  men,  without 
exception,  were  born  of  woman;  and,  during  the  seven  years  of  infancy, 
were,  almost  without  exception,  nursed  and  cared  for  by  woman;  and, 
during  the  next  seven  years  of  childhood,  were,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
largely  under  the  influence  and  education  of  woman. 

Here,  then,  is  a  labor  which,  whether  we  consider  irs  magnitude  or  its 
honorableness,  the  intellectual  ability,  the  moral  worth,  or  even  the  phys¬ 
ical  endurance  required  for  its  successful  performance,  has  au  importance 
which  is  second  to  none  upon  earth — nay,  I  might  even  say  superior  to 
all  upon  earth — intrusted  wholly  to  woman,  and  incapable,  in  its  very 
nature,  of  being  shared  by  men.  Wo,  then,  to  our  nation,  if.  by  endea¬ 
voring  to  give  young  women  the  same  education  as  young  men,  we,  in 
any  degree,  disqualify  them  for  the  performance  of  these  all-important 
duties,  so  differe  t  from  any  to  which  men  can  be  called. 

The  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother  are  sufficient  to  call  for  all  the 
strength,  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  moral  virtues,  of  the  noblest  woman; 
and  in  a  majority  of  women,  whether  of  highest  or  lowest  civilization, 
they  occupy  the  best  years  of  the  prime  of  life.  Even  those  women  to 
whom,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  duties  of  a  mother  are  not  specially 
assigned,  find,  usually,  a  large  share  of  their  attention  occupied  in  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  care  and  education  of  the  children  of  others. 

And  now,  since  the  organization  of  woman,  and  the  course  of  all 
history,  concur  in  showing  that  to  her  is  assigned,  for  the  absorbing  labor 
of  the  best  years  of  her  life,  the  duties  of  the  mother,  or,  at  least,  of  the 
teacher  of  children,  we  should  be  arraigning  Providence,  or  taxing  Crea¬ 
tive  foresight  with  error,  if  we  denied  that  to  her  have  been  granted 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  assigned  her. 
God  has  not  dealt  with  her  after  the  manner  of  the  Pharaoh,  who  required 
bricks  when  he  gave  no  straw.  He  asks  of  woman  a  service  different 
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from  that  required  of  man,  and,  therefore,  gives  her  different  faculties 
wherewith  to  perform  it.  He  asks  of  her  a  work  which  is,  in  some 
respects,  highe-  than  that  which  he  demands  of  men,  and,  therefore,  he 
has  gifted  her  with  powers  in  some  respects  superior  to  those  of  man. 
He  asks  of  her  a  work  which  might  well  require  an  an  angel’s  power, 
and,  therefore,  he  has  given  her  an  angel’s  nature.  She  requires,  and, 
comparing  the  average  of  o  e  sex  with  the  other,  she  possesses,  more  of 
the  higher  faculties  and  traits  of  character  which  are  peculiarly  developed 
by  the  Christian  religion.  Wo  to  the  world,  if,  through  false  education, 
she  is  led  to  neglect  these  traits  and  faculties,  and  to  cultivate  more 
exclusiv  ly  those  which  were  especially  honored  in  heathen  Greece.  She 
requires,  and  by  nature  she  generally  possesses,  a  quicker  sympathy,  and 
readier  fountains  of  affection;  more  patience,  gentleness,  and  kindness; 
a  quicker  insight  into  character;  more  intuitive  rapidity  of  reason;  less 
tenacity  of  logical  attention;  more  enduring  steadfastness  of  love;  in 
intellect  quicker,  more  brilliant,  but  sooner  wearied  than  man;  in  her 
heart  less  impulsive,  less  violent,  but  never  wearied. 

In  educating  this  being  of  a  different  spiritual  nature  from  that  of  man, 
and  for  a  different  work  from  that  of  man,  it  cannot  be  that  for  the  last 
and  crowning  years  of  the  course,  we  ought  to  give  her  precisely  the  same 
education  that  we  give  to  men.  The  education  of  a  girl,  from  the  earliest 
years  upward,  ought  to  be  such  as  to  qualify  her  in  the  best  manner  for 
performing  the  work  of  a  woman. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  ne  essary  for  the  girl  to  ke  p  constantly  in  mind 
the  work  for  whic  i  she  is  preparing,  and  it  would  be  a  most  unjust  per¬ 
version  of  the  doctrine  of  my  discourse  to  draw  such  n  inference  from 
aught  that  f  have  said. 

But  I  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  us,  parents  and  guardians  of  our 
daughters’  interests,  public  educators,  and  guardians,  p  o  tanto ,  of  the 
interests  of  all  future  generations,  to  arrange  for  young  women  a  course 
of  study  better  suited  to  their  natural  tastes  and  capacities,  and  to  their 
probable  destined  work  in  the  world,  than  the  course  which  we  should 
invite  young  men  to  pursue. 

When  I  say,  “better  suited  to  their  natural  capacities,”  I  am  aware 
that  I  may  be  misunderstood,  and  may  be  charged  with  calling  woman’s 
nature  inferior  to  man’s  But  I  deny  the  charge.  What  I  affirm  is,  that 
the  two  sexes  differ  mentally  and  morally  as  much  as  they  do  physically, 
and  that  it  would  be  an  arraignment  of  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence 
to  suppose  that  he  made  beings  to  whom  he  has  assigned  such  different 
labors,  without  proportioning  their  powers  to  their  tasks.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  duties  of  the  mother  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  any  way  inferior 
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to  any  duties  required  of  men,  neither  can  we  suppose  the  woman’s 
powers  inferior  to  those  of  man. 

As  we  cannot  call  the  figure  of  Venu  less  beautiful  or  less  perfect  in 
any  way  than  that  of  Apollo,  and  must  yet  admit  that  they  are  essentially 
different,  so  we  cannot  say  that  the  character  of  a  perfect  woman  is  less 
saintly,  less  noble,  less  heroic,  less  intellectual,  less  perfect  in  any  way, 
than  that  of  a  perfect  man;  yet  we  must  admit  that  they  are  essentially 
different. 


ADVICE  TO  TEACHERS. 

You  should  not  consider  your  occupation  as  a  mere  means  of  support 
or  pastime.  But  you  should  consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of  your 
labors.  The  work  you  accomplish  is  unending  in  its  results:  eternity 
alone  will  suffice  to  measure  the  fruits  of  your  industry.  Remember, 
you  work  upon  a  material  that  will  never  perish.  When  you  labor  to 
bring  into  operation  all  those  faculties  with  which  the  minds  of  your 
pupils  are  endowed,  and  inspire  by  your  own  enthusiasm  their  young 
hearts  with  a  love  of  learning,  and  a  reverence  for  the  truths  of  science, 
and  the  beauties  of  literature,  you  wake  to  action  the  energies  of  a  living 
soul.  You  tune  an  instrument  strung  by  the  hand  of  Superiority,  that 
will  never  cease  to  “yield  harmonious  sounds.”  You  discipline  and 
train  for  usefulness  in  life,  all  those  who  come  under  your  charge.  And 
the  influence  of  that  training  is  not  confined  to  those  who  receive  it:  your 
influence  and  teachings  will  be  imparted  to  thousands  unknown  to  you. 
Then,  I  ask;  what  calling  can  equal  a  calling  like  this  ? 

"Without  development,  the  human  mind  is  but  a  blank — a  waste — 
without  beauty,  and  without  use;  but  when  the  hand  of  culture  is  laid 
upon  it  by  a  faithful  teacher,  it  praises  alike  “  the  handiwork  of  the 
Creator”  and  the  development  it  receives  from  those  who  train  it 

Teachers,  you  should  ever  remember  to  have  the  welfare  ot  your  pupils 
at  heart.  Be  meek  and  patient  in  all  your  doings.  I  know  full  well  the 
perplexities  which  harass  your  minds.  Indulgent  parents  will  pour  into 
your  ears  the  complaints  of  pampered  and  fault-finding  children;  but 
you  should  receive  it  all  with  meekness,  and  still  strive  to  go  on  in  har¬ 
mony.  Though  heart-rending  cares  beset  you  in  your  accustomed  round 
of  duty;  though  you  scarcely  recount  the  burdens  that  weigh  upon  you 
in  your  waking  moments,  and  the  perplexities  thut  disturb  your  midnight 
slumbers  ;  yet,  kindly  work  on.  Exhibit  kindness  in  all  your  acts. 
Kindness  will  conquer  opposition.  Rule  and  govern  your  schools  by 
kindness.  In  approaching  your  school-houses  in  the  morning,  instead  of 
meeting  your  scholars  with  a  bundle  of  rods,  meet  them  with  a  smile; 
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instead  of  opening  your  school  with  a  few  severe  flagellations,  commence 
by  saving  some  cheerful  words,  or  by  singing  some  appropriate  song  of 
praise,  in  which  all  the  pupils  can  unite.  In  a  word,  do  all  you  can  to 
advance  your  scholars,  morally  and  physically.  Labor  while  others 
sleep;  forego  the  gratifications  of  the  passing  hour,  for  the  higher  plea¬ 
sure  which  flows  from  the  consciousness  of  doing  right. — R.  K  Fay , 
Superintendent  of  Adams  County. 

\ 
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MEETINGS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  article  on  Teachers’  Associations,  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Journal,  and  I  hope  that  many  teachers  will  profit 
by  it.  There  ought  to  be  a  Teachers’  Association  in  every  county. 
And  more  than  this,  the  teachers  of  every  town  or  neighborhood  (extent 
being  indefinite)  may  very  profitably  associate  together  for  mutual  im¬ 
provement  and  sociability,  every  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  during  the 
winter  season.  All  neighboring  teachers  ought  to  make  acquaintance, 
and  cultivate  sociability,  with  each  other.  Thus,  they  will  render  mutual 
help  and  benefit;  they  will  awaken  more  interest  in  their  respective 
schools,  and  inspire  the  public  with  more  confidence  in  them.  The  State 
Superintendent  has  given  some  hints  on  this  subject.  (See  Annual 
Report  for  1861,  pp.  29-30,  and  Journal  of  Education  for  September, 

1861*  p.  88.) 

I  have  participated  in  meetings  of  this  kind  in  Ohio.  I  know  how 
they  were  made  profitable  there,  and  I  know  that  they  may  be  gotten  up 
and  rendered  equally  profitable  in  Wisconsin.  What  is  most  wanted  is  a 
proper  interest  among  the  teachers  :  they  must  be  willing  to  come  to¬ 
gether  and  do  something.  Each  one  must  go  and  do  as  if  all  depended 
on  what  he  does  Depending  on  others,  and  waiting  for  some  prominent 
person  to  take  the  lead,  will  defeat  the  whole  project.  Let  each  one 
come  forward  and  perform  a  part,  and  then  good  leaders  will  not  be 
wanting.  I  offer  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Let  all  of  the  teachers,  except  one  in  a  town  or  neighborhood,  agree 
to  suspend  their  schools  on  a  certain  Saturday,  and  on  the  evening  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  day,  have  a  meeting  appointed  at  the  house  where  that 
school  is  kept.  All  of  the  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  should  be  invited 
to  attend.  On  the  next  day,  the  teachers  should  attend  the  school, 
observe  the  teacher’s  method  of  conducting  lessons,  give  some  brief  and 
pertinent  exhortations  to  the  pupils,  and  privately  counsel  with  the 
teacher.  On  the  next  evening,  a  similar  meeting  may  be  held. 

2.  The  exercises  of  these  meetings  may  be  lectures,  essays,  or  discus- 
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sions  on  educational  topics,  or  even  declamations  by  some  of  the  pupils, 
and  an  old-fashioned  spelling  match.  Class  drilling  in  some  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  branches,  and  other  exercises  that  are  customary  in  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  will  also  be  appropriate.  Just  have  such  talent  as  the  place  affords 
called  out  and  employed,  and  this  will  be  a  means  of  inviting  abler  talent 
to  come  and  render  further  help. 

3.  As  hospitality  is  a  prominent  trait  of  country  people,  the  citizens 
of  a  district  will  doubtless  be  so  far  pleased  with  such  meetings  as  to 
give  a  free  entertainment  to  all  who  come  from  other  districts. 

4.  As  the  time  will  be  limited,  it  must  all  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage;  and  at  each  meeting,  arrangements  for  the  next  should  be 
made  and  announced.  Perhaps  an  invitation  will  be  given  for  the  next 
meeting  to  be  held  in  some  other  district.  This  should  be  duly  respected. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  winter  schools  commence,  the  teachers  should  bestir 
themselves,  and  make  arrangements  for  holding  a  series  of  meetings  of 
this  kind  during  the  term. 

These  suggestions  are  given  without  any  exultation  in  their  fullness,  and 
persons  in  different  localities  may  supply  such  additions  or  modifications 
as  their  discretion  will  prompt,  or  circumstances  demand.  G.  D.  IT. 


TO  PARENTS,  AND  THE  PATRONS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  present  time,  our  teachers  have  little  or  none  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  a  Normal  School,  our  State,  as  yet,  having  been  unable  to 
supply  the  wants,  but  in  part,  of  the  teachers  throughout  its  extent, 
in  that  respect.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  would  present  some 
thoughts  for  your  consideration.  We  have  a  “  Teachers’  Association” 
in  our  county,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  benefits,  mutually, 
between  teachers.  At  the  meetings  of  this  Association,  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  teacher  comes  in  contact  with  teachers  who  have  devoted  years 
to  the  investigation  of  those  things  which  relate  to  successful  teaching, 
and  it  follows,  as  a  natural  result,  that  new  ideas  are  communicated,  and 
new  methods  of  teaching  made  clear  to  all;  and  thus  new  theories  are 
adopted  with  regard  to  teaching,  which  only  long  years  of  practice, 
industry,  and  inquiry,  could  ever  make  known.  To  this  we  should  add, 
the  interest  awakened,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  and  patrons  of  our  schools — and  we  may  safely  say 
that  it  is  wide  spread — and  we  have  enumerated  but  a  small  part  of  the 
many  elevating  tendencies  which  this  Association  is  constantly  origi¬ 
nating.  Therefore,  considering,  as  we  do,  that  these  meetings  of  the 
teachers  are  of  most  vital  importance  to  the  successful  progress  of  our 
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schools,  we  would  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  this  county  to  give  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  their  cordial  support.  The  wheels  of  progress  must  be  moved,  if 
moved  at  all,  by  the  mass  of  our  people.  Then  let  us  appeal  still  further 
to  you — promising,  on  our  part,  to  perform  ourselves  what  we  ask  of  you 
—to  extend  your  hospitality  to  the  teachers  when  they  are  with  you,  at 
their  meetings,  and  days  of  examination;  and  not  only  to  extend  your 
hospitality  and  support,  but  to  visit  those  meetings  yourselves;  and  we 
pledge  our  word  that  you  will  not  leave  them  dissatisfied,  but  on  the 
contrary,  yo  w.ll  carry  away  with  you  higher,  nobler  ideas  of  the  duties 
between  man  and  his  fellow.  We  would  solicit,  at  least,  that  a  trial 
should  be  made 

Allow  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  your  schools  :  . 
whether  the  school-rooms  are  comfortable,  and  whether  vitiated  air  is 
dooming  your  children  to  pr  mature  deaths.  These  things  demand  your 
earnest,  scrutinizing  inquiry;  and  in  no  way  can  you  gain  this  needed 
information,  save  by  personal  visitation  of  the  school-room.  Then  go 
there,  and  encourage  the  teacher.  Never  find  fault  with  your  teacher, 
without  first  visiting  your  school,  and  then  never  until  you  have  talked 
kindly  with  him,  and  endeavored  to  turn  him  in  the  right  path. 

In  conclusion,  allow  us  to  ask  you  to  join  us  in  maintaining  the  public 
sentiment  on  the  s'de  of  education,  that  we  may  build  up  such  a  bulwark 
of  freedom  as  shall  stand  against  any  storms  of  ignorance  or  rebellion 
that  may  come  to  blast  the  institutions  of  our  country.— From  a  Circular 
by  B.  F.  ood  and  others,  Marquette  County 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

In  almost  every  number  of  the  Journal,  I  notice  some  article  commend¬ 
atory  of  the  County  System.  Every  harp  seems  tuned  to  the  same  key; 
not  a  discordant  note  is  heard;  not  a  disparaging  thought  is  breathed. 
It  may  be  presumption  for  one  more  familiar  with  the  plow  than  the  pen, 
to  attempt  to  stem  this  tide  of  popular  sentiment,  by  any  labored  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  old  Town  System;  but  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  I  am  constrained  to  offer  a  few  plain  suggestions,  and 
state  the  practical  workings  of  the  County  System  in  this  town  and 
county,  which,  to  avoid  personalities,  must  be  nameless. 

The  friends  of  the  County  System  have  urged  its  adoption  on  three 
prominent  points:  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  teachers  throughout  the 
State;  the  distance  between  the  Town  and  State  Superintendents  was  so 
great,  that  a  connecting  link  was  necessary  to  complete  the  grand  chain; 
and  lastly,  it  was  urged  on  the  point  of  economy. 
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No  one  doubts  that  the  present  method  of  inspecting  teachers,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  County  Normal  Institutes,  which  are  being  held  in 
almost  every  county,  has  given  and  will  give  us  a  higher  and  better  grade 
of  teachers.  So  far,  it  is  a  decided  success.  But  does  not  the  removal 
of  the  Town  Superintendent  leave  a  wider  space  between  the  schools  and 
the  County  Superintendent  than  previously  existed  between  the  Town 
and  State  Superintendents  ?  It  simply  took  out  several  small  links  near 
the  common  schools,  and  inserted  one  large  one  near  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent.  I  will  show  how  the  change  affects  us,  in  a  large  county.  The 
Town  Superintendent  of  this  town  always  visited  each  school  at  least 
twice  during  each  term;  he  got  acquainted  with  most  of  the  scholars;  he 
watched  the  progress  of  the  various  classes;  he  became  interested  in 
their  studies,  and  awakened  an  interest  in  every  district.  Teachers, 
scholars,  and  parents  anticipated  the  Superintendent’s  visit  with  pleasure. 
Our  County  Superintendent  is  seldom  seen  in  the  school-room.  Perhaps 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  visit  schools.  It  may  be  beneath  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  and  he  may  not  have  time  to  attend  to  such  trifling  matters; 
though  we  occasionally  hear  of  his  passing  through  this  town,  on  his  way 
to  a  circus,  or  a  horse-race.  The  six  schools  of  this  town  have  received 
one  flying  visit  of  three  hours,  from  the  Superintendent,  during  the  past 
year;  the  schools  of  other  towns  have  not  been  as  high’y  favored.  This 
may  be  all  right— just  all  he  can  do;  but  we  are  compelled  to  think  that 
if  he  devotes  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  cause  of  education  alone, 

as  his  salary  of - a  year  presupposes  he  does,  we  should  not  have  so 

much  cause  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  the  old  Town  System.  In  small 
counties,  where  the  Superintendent  is  a  man  of  energy  and  ability,  and 
his  whole  soul  is  engaged  in  the  cause,  it  may  work  well;  but  in  a  large 
county  like  this,  embracing  sixteen  towns,  and  over  sixty  schools,  no  one 
man  can  do  justice  to  the  schools  or  to  himself.  If  the  present  system  be 
continued,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  revive  the  Town  System,  also.  The 
County  Superintendent  is  too  far  off;  the  scholars  rarely  see  him;  the 
parents  do  not  know  him.  We  need  some  one  who  can  reach  down  to 
the  district  schools,  and  to  the  classes  in  the  schools.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  district  board  are  made  a  visiting  committee;  they  were  not 
elected  for  that  purpose,  and  too  often  they  are  unfit  for  it.  They  can 
not — will  not — feel  a  proper  interest  in  education,  unless  spurred  up  con¬ 
tinually  by  some  official.  Nor  is  the  change  very  economical  for  us, 
bringing  a  tax  of  eighty  dollars,  which  was  formerly  thirty  five.  But  at 
this  double  tax  no  one  would  complain,  if  they  could  see  a  corresponding 
benefit  to  our  schools.  Let  us  have  a  Town  Superintendent,  if  for 
nothing  more  than  to  keep  our  schools  alive;  and  let  the  County  Super- 
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intendent  attend  to  inspecting  teachers,  holding  institutes,  &c.,  and 
receive  a  salary  commensurate  with  services  rendered. 

October,  1862.  R - h  L - e. 

[The  strictures  of  our  correspondent  are  not  causeless.  We  have 
always  advocated  the  retention  of  the  Town  Superintendency,  and  think 
it  should  be  restored,  so  far  as  to  secure  more  frequent  visitation,  and 
more  systematic  supervision  of  the  schools.  We  hope  this  will  be 
effected  as  soon  as  may  be,  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the 
“  Town  System  ’’ — i.  e.,  the  substitution  of  a  single  Board  to  manage  the 
school  affairs,  in  place  of  a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen  Boards,  as  the  case  may 
be.  But  the  necessity  of  these  changes  is  no  argument  against  the 
County  Superintendency.  That  is  also  needful,  and,  as  our  correspond¬ 
ent  shows,  eminently  useful.  The  remedy  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  incom¬ 
petence,  is  removal  from  office,  or  the  election  of  a  better  man  next  time. 
We  beg  our  correspondent,  and  all  like  minded,  to  stand  by  the  County 
Superintendency,  (though  they  may  find  occasion  to  complain  of  some  of 
the  present  incumbents  of  the  office,)  and  we  will  stand  by  them  in  all 
judicious  efforts  to  remedy  the  defect  in  regard  to  the  local  supervision  of 
the  schools.  True  economy  consists  not  in  starving  the  body,  or  the 
mind,  or  the  schools,  but  in  such  generous  and  suitable  outlay  as  will 
secure  the  best  results.— Edr  ] 


SAXON  WORDS. 

The  Saxon,  however  much  it  is  mixed  with  foreign  words,  is  emphati¬ 
cally  our  mother  tongue.  It  is  Saxon  that  we  learn  from  our  mother’s 
lips.  The  names  of  home,  and  all  that  is  most  dear  to  us,  are  Saxon. 
Our  every-day  talk  is  mainly  Saxon.  And  so  much  the  more  forcibly  do 
the  true  meanings  of  Saxon  words  strike  us,  when  their  first  starting  is 
shown  to  be  the  poetical  taste  and  feelings  of  our  forefathers-  Take  the 
names  that  cluster  around  the  fireside  :  father,  t\iQ  feeder;  mother,  she 
who  bore  us;  wife,  the  weaver;  husband,  the  house-band,  the  one  who 
holds  the  family  together;  son,  the  light  of  the  house;  daughter,  grace. 
A  neighbor  is  a  nigh  boor ,  a  near  farmer,  showing  the  kindly  feeling  that 
exists  between  those  living  near  together  in  the  country,  in  opposition  to 
the  indifference  to  neighbors  in  the  city.  Kin  is  of  the  same  hind;  and 
a  kind  person  is  one  who  is  kinned,  related  to  you,  as  Hamlet  says  his 
uncle  is  “little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind.” 

The  sun  is  the  shiner;  the  moon,  the  measurer;  the  world  is  that  which 
is  whirled.  The  name  star,  steerer ,  carries  us  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Saxons  guided  their  piratical  craft  over  the  German  Ocean,  by  the  stars, 
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at  night.  Heaven  is  that  which  is  heaved  up  above  us,  while  hell  is  a 
hole.  These  names  are  retained  from  the  old  Scandinavian  mythology. 
The  song  on  the  “Descent  of  Odin”  mentions  hell  thus:  “On  rode 
Odin;  the  earth  shook;  He  came  to  Hela’s  drear  abode.”  The  east  is  the 
place  where  the  sun  is  hoisted  above  the  horizon,  while  the  Avest  is  the 
place  where  the  day  wastes  away;  and  the  south  is  so  named  from  the 
soothing  winds  from  that  quarter. 

********* 

The  study  of  words  is  very  interesting,  and  if  carried  on  rightly,  a 
very  profitable  study.  It  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  whole  meaning  of 
language,  and  to  use  it  with  more  force  and  precision,  to  say  nothing  of 
all  the  other  benefits  therefrom.  If  the  study  of  stones,  of  plants,  of 
animals,  is  considered  so  important,  how  much  more  so  is  the  study  of  a 
language,  into  which  have  been  poured  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the 
life-blood  of  a  nation  for  ages.  The  time  has  been,  when  the  study  of 
native  languages  was  neglected,  and  the  learned  spoke  and  wrote  in  a 
ioreign  tongue.  The  time  will  come,  when  our  native  tongue  will  be 
studied  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  not  merely  in  its  grammatical 
analysis,  not  merely  by  reading  hastily  a  few  early  writers,  but  by  a  rigid 
investigation  of  its  history  and  spirit,  and  an  application  of  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  science  of  language  is  based  to  our  own  tongue. 
True,  the  science  of  language  must  itself  be  further  developed,  and  much 
rubbish  be  cleared  away,  and  many  things  now  obscure  be  made  plain, 
before  we  can  approach  this  “consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.” 
But  the  time  will  come. — Quivis,  in  the  Beloit  College  Monthly. 


Ever  and  Never. — It  is  an  anomaly  to  talk  of  “  ever  so  many,”  “  ever 
so  much,”  instead  of  “never  so  many,”  etc.  This  is  a  modern  corrup¬ 
tion,  which  does  not  occur  in  our  Bible  version.  In  the  account  of 
Dinah,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Prince  says:  “Ask  of  me  never  so 
much  dowry,  and  I  will  give  it;”  i.  e.}  “ask  me  so  much,  as  there  never 
was  so  much  asked  before;”  but  “ever  so  much”  is  quite  an  anomaly. 
If  the  word  be  used,  the  words  should  be  “ever  as  much,”  not  “never  so 
much  "—Archbishop  Whately. 


Don’t  say  “tre  men-du-ous  ”  for  tremendous;  “  moun-ta-ne-ous  ”  for 
mountainous;  “ mon  arch-i-cal”  for  monarchical;  “  spe-ci-al-i-ty  ”  for 
specialty;  or  “  caus-al-i-ty  ”  lor  casualty. 
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YELLOW  LEAVES. 

In  the  bright  October  weather, 

When  the  wind  is  sighing  round, 

Yellow  leaves  are  falling,  falling, 

From  the  tree-tops  to  the  ground. 

Fair  were  they  in  early  summer, 

Shining  in  the  light  of  noon  ; 

Now  that  early  bloom  is  wasted— 

But  they  ’ll  die  in  glory,  soon. 

Many  storms  have  beat  upon  them ; 

Bound  were  they  by  sunny  rays ; 

But  it  it  only  served  to  make  them 
Brighter,  in  these  latter  days. 

Slumb’ring  memories  of  childhood, 

Ere  the  heart  had  thought  of  grief— 

They  come  flitting  from  life’s  tree-top, 

Like  the  “  sere  and  yellow  leaf.” 

And  those  memories  shine  brighter — ■ 

Every  day  they  grow  more  clear, 

Like  the  yellow  leaves  I’ve  gathered, 

Brightening  with  the  closing  year. 

So  now  let  me  learn  the  lesson — 

Gather  up  the  leaves,  and  read ; 

Every  one  will  be  a  teacher, 

If  we  will  their  story  heed. 

When  ’tis  time  to  draw  the  curtain, 

When  has  ceased  earth’s  cares  and  strife, 

When  has  set  the  sun  of  summer, 

When  the  autumn  comes  of  life, 

Better,  purer,  be  the  closing, 

Than  has  been  the  noon  of  day; 

And,  like  leaves  of  autumn,  brightened, 

May  we  pass  with  joy  away. 

Dane,  Wisconsin.  H. 


Truthfulness  is  the  foundation  of  character,  and  to  instill  this  virtue 
into  the  minds  of  children  is  of  the  highest  importance;  and  any  teacher 
who  does  not  endeavor,  by  all  proper  means  in  his  power,  to  engraft  and 
cultivate  habits  of  truthfulness  in  the  children  committed  to  his  charge, 
would  be  considered  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
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AN  ANALYSIS. 


In  many  of  the  winter  schools  the  beautiful  science  of  Geometry  will 
be  studied.  For  this  reason  we  have  prepared  for  this  month,  an 
Analysis  which  we  had  hoped  to  receive  much  earlier,  from  the  hands 
of  some  one  of  our  able  contributors.  Who  will  offer  something  similar 
on  Algebra  ? 


AN  ANALYSIS  OP  QUANTITIES  TREATED  OF  IN  GEOMETRY. 


Plans 
Geometry 
treats  OP 


Lines 


Straight, 

Curved. 


(  Right, 
Angles.  Acute, 

(  Obtuse. 


^Divided,  in  respect  to  Angles,  into 
Tnnvnlrs  J  Right,  Acute,  Obtuse,  Equiangular; 
mangles,  in  Tegpect  to  sides,  into  Scalene, 

^ Isosceles,  Equilateral. 


Bounded  by 
Straight 
Lkies, 


Surfaces,*. 


C  Trapezium, 
Quadrilaterals ,  <  Trapezoid, 

(  Parallelogram, 


l  Other  Polygon,,  | 

(  Ellipse, 

Bounded  by  J  Circle, 

(  Curves,  j  Parabola, 

^  Hyperbola. 


(  Rhombus, 
j  Rectangle,  of 
5  which  is  the 
(^Square. 


'  Th6  Halims  of  Planes  j  eTchother 


Geometry 
op  Volume,* 
or  Solid  . 
Geometry,  ' 
treats  op 


(  Prisms, 


Polyedrons ,< 


Right,  )  Named  from  base, 

Oblique,  \  Triangular,  Quadrangular,  &c. 

A  Parallelopiped  is  a  prism  having  Par¬ 
allelograms  for  its  bases;  a  Cube  is  a  right 
Parallelopiped  having  its  bases  and  sides 
equal  squares. 


C  Named  from  base,  Triangular,  Quadrangular,  &e. 
Pyramids <  Regular  Pyramid. 

(  Frustrum,  part  of  a  Pyramid. 


Sphere,  parts  of  which  are  the  spherical  wedge,  spherical  segment,  and 
spherical  sector. 


C  Spherical  Triangle, 
„  Spherical  Surfaces ,  <  Spherical  Polygon, 

(  Lune. 


To  Teachers. — To  the  younger  teachers  of  Geometry,  we  offer  the 
following  suggestions: 

The  pupil  should  understand  that  getting  through  the  book  of  his 
author  is  not  the  only  object  of  the  study  of  Geometry.  His  determin¬ 
ation  should  be  to  master  every  part  that  he  passes  over  before  leaving 
it.  To  this  end,  reviews  can  hardly  be  too  frequent.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  language  used  by  the  learner  is  always  to  the  point,  and 
the  best  he  can  command,  although  he  should  not  be  required,  nor,  indeed. 


*  We  prefer  the  term  volume  to  solid,  as  being  the  more  elegant  and  appropriate. 
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permitted,  to  commit  to  memory  verbatim,  the  demonstrations  of  the 
text-book.  No  aid  should  be  given  the  pupil  in  proving  a  proposition,  or 
giving  a  definition.  If  on©  fails,  the  next  should  take  his  place,  and  begin 
where  he  left  off.  In  case  the  class  do  not  fail,  it  is  well  to  stop  the  one  at 
the  board,  occasionally,  and  call  upon  some  one  else  to  go  on  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  this  manner,  continued  attention  is  secured  from  all  the 
class,  and  the  mental  exercise  of  one  member  becomes  that  of  the  whole. 
Analyses  of  the  different  books  should  be  required  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed,  and  when  Plane  Geometry  is  passed  over,  an  analysis  of  that 
should  be  given,  and  the  same  for  Geometry  of  Volume,  when  that  is 
finished.  The  learner  will,  at  first,  require  assistance  in  making  these 
analyses,  but  he  will  soon  be  able  to  put  them  upon  the  board,  or  upon 
paper,  for  himself,  and  will  thus  familiarize  his  mind  with  the  relations 
of  the  different  subjects  treated  of.  In  quoting  authority,  in  the  course 
of  a  demonstration,  it  is  better  to  give  the  substance  of  the  proposition 
or  axiom  referred  to,  than  to  give  its  number,  simply.  Indeed,  the 
number  is  of  very  little  importance,  whereas  the  proposition  itself  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  An  outline  of  the  reasoning  employed  in  the 
proof  of  a  proposition  should  occasionally  be  required  (at  least  once  for 
each  proposition),  after  the  demonstration  in  full  has  been  given;  and 
when  the  class  has  sufficient  time,  it  will  be  found  highly  beneficial  to 
allow  them  to  prove  propositions  for  original  demonstrations;  such  as 
those  which  may  be  found  in  the  later  editions  of  Loomis’  Geometry. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupil  should  never  be  taxed  in  this  way,  until 
he  has  mastered  all  the  principles  which  he  will  need  in  proving  the  eew 
proposition. 

The  diagrams  placed  upon  the  board  should  not  be  too  large,  and 
should  be  neatly  drawn,  without  assistance  from  the  book.  Crayons  are 
preferable  to  chalk,  and  rules  should  be  used,  two  feet  in  length,  and 
spaced  into  inches.  They  can  be  made  by  almost  any  one. 

Pursued  in  accordance  with  these  hints,  the  study  of  Geometry  not 
only  ought  to  secure  valuable  knowledge  and  discipline,  but  should 
become  intensely  interesting. 


Could  we  but  get  some  true  guage  of  the  vast  inward  dignity  of  the 
human  soul,  as  immortal  and  divine,  and  could  we  feel  the  power  of 
the  world  to  come  upon  our  hearts,  in  all  its  magnificence  of  wonder 
and  fruition,  the  employment  of  training  one  little  child  to  act  well 
its  part,  here  and  hereafter,  would  appear  at  once  to  be  grand  and 
godlike. — Dwight. 


superintendent’s  department. 
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TO  DISTRICT  CLERKS. 

If  any  teachers  are  found  negligent  in  keeping  a  register,  you  will 
please  call  their  attention  to  Section  33,  Chapter  24,  Revised  Statutes. 

Upon  examination  of  Reports  made  by  the  several  Town  Clerks  of  the 
State,  it  appears  that  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  reports 
of  school  attendance,  because  of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  what  was 
wanted,  or  inability  to  arrive  at  the  desired  results,  through  carelessness 
or  remissness  of  teachers.  Each  teacher  is  required  by  law  to  keep  a 
daily  register  of  attendance.  The  District  Clerk  is  obliged  to  furnish  the 
teacher  with  a  suitable  register  for  the  school.  I  believe  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  some  kind  of  a  register  is  kept  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
State.  It  is  my  wish  to  obtain  from  such  registers  the  actual  number  of 
days’  attendance  of  pupils  during  any  one  term,  or  during  the  year.  The 
process  is  simple.  We  will  suppose  the  teacher  marks  the  pupils  who 
are  present  as  follows: 


This  mark  (\)  indicates  present  in  the  forenoon;  this,  (/)  present  in  the  afternoon; 
his,  (X)  present  all  day. 


M. 

T. 

w. 

th. 

P. 

s. 

J.  Brown . 

X 

X 

/ 

X 

/ 

S.  Smith . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

W.  Stone  .  .... 

\ 

/ 

x 

x 

/ 

X 

T.  Talbot . 

/ 

X 

/ 

X 

J.  Jones . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

/ 

W.  Jones . . . 

X 

/ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

S.  White  . . . . . . . . 

X 

X 

/ 

x 

R .  M ace . . .  . . . . 

V 

X 

/ 

X 

J.  Tallman....  . .  . . , . 

X 

/ 

X 

\ 

W.  Bright . 

/ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

/ 

E.  Thorn . 

X 

\ 

X 

X 

/ 

W.  Jack . 

X 

X 

\ 

/ 

X 

\ 

Attendance . 

in 

8X 

9 

9% 

5 

The  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  column  show  the  actual  number  of 
days’  attendance  for  that  particular  day.  Each  night,  the  teacher  should 
foot  the  column  for  the  day,  placing  the  number  of  days’  attendance  in 
figures  at  the  bottom.  The  sum  of  these  numbers  for  the  several  days 
of  the  term  will  give  the  days’  attendance  for  the  term. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaqher  prefers  to  mark  absences,  it  may 
appear  thus:  (/)  indicates  absonce  forenoon;  (\)  indicates  absence  after¬ 
noon;  (X)  indicates  absence  all  day.  The  record  will  then  appear  in 
the  form  represented  on  the  next  page,  and  the  blanks  will  be  counted 
instead  of  marks. 
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M. 

T. 

w. 

TH. 

F. 

8. 

J.  Brown . . 

\ 

\ 

x 

S.  Smith . 

W.  Stone . 

/ 

\ 

\ 

T.  Talbot . 

\ 

X 

\ 

X 

J.  Jones . .  . 

\ 

X 

W.  Jones . 

\ 

S.  White . 

x 

\ 

X 

R.  Mace . 

/ 

\ 

X 

X 

J.  Tallman . 

x 

\ 

X 

/ 

W.  Bright .  . 

\ 

\ 

E.  Thorn . 

/ 

X 

\ 

W.  Jack . 

/ 

\ 

/ 

Attendance.. . 

10 

8'A 

9 

SA 

9  A 

5 

If  you  will  see  to  it  that  your  teachers  pursue  the  above  plan  for  the 
year,  you  will  be  able  to  make  your  next  Annual  Report  with  greater 
case  and  accuracy,  so  far  as  this  item  is  concerned. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  each  district  in  the  State  be  fully  and  accu¬ 
rately  reported.  If  one  district  in  a  town  fails  to  report  this  item,  the 
whole  town  suffers  from  this  failure,  in  comparison  with  other  towns  that 
may  be  fully  reported. 

That  the  register  may  be  kept  neat,  it  will  be  best  for  the  teacher  to 
use  a  small  blank  book,  in  which  may  be  registered  the  absences  for  the 
day,  and  then  at  night  the  register  may  be  properly  filled  and  footed. 


OPINIONS. 

Question  1.— Are  Third  Grade  Certificates  transferable  to  other  towns 
in  the  same  county  ? 

Answer.— They  are  not.  Third  Grade  Certificates  are  given  for  some 
particular  town,  and  the  design  of  the  law  was  to  limit  such  to  the  town 
for  which  they  were  given.  The  County  Superintendent  may  give  a  cer¬ 
tificate  for  another  town  than  the  one  for  which  the  applicant  was  ex¬ 
amined,  without  re-examination,  if  he  is  satisfied  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
applicant  to  teach  in  the  town  to  which  he  wishes  to  be  transferred.  The 
certificate  thus  given  should  be  a  new  certificate,  bearing  date  at  the  time 
of  the  examination.  When  any  doubt  exists,  it  is  better  to  demand  a  re¬ 
examination. 

Question  2. — Has  the  District  Board  a  right  to  apply  the  money  raised 
by  tax,  for  teachers’  wages,  to  the  payment  of  an  unqualified  teacher, 
provided  the  three  months’  school  required  by  law  has  been  taught  by  a 
qualified  teacher  ? 

Answer. — The  Board  has  no  such  right.  The  law  gives  the  District 
Board  no  power  to  contract  with  or  hire  any  other  than  a  qualified 
teacher.  The  Board  is  personally  liable  to  the  District  for  all  moneys 
paid  to  unqualified  teachers. 


WHO  IS  A  PROFESSOR  ? 
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Question  3.— Is  a  County  Superintendent  justifiable  in  granting  a 
certificate  to  a  candidate  who  is  well  qualified,  in  learning  and  ability  to 
teach,  but  who  is  known  to  be  habitually  intemperate  ? 

Answer.— He  is  not.  A  person  known  to  be  addicted  to  any  openly 
immoral  practice  is  not  entitled  to  a  certificate,  under  the  law.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  determining  all  such  matters.  The  Superintendent 
must  himself  be  satisfied  of  the  facts.  The  past  bad  character  of  an 
applicant  should  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice  his  interests,  unless  it  be 
known  that  there  has  been  no  reform.  The  past  reputation  of  a  person 
thoroughly  reformed  may  prevent  his  usefulness  in  a  particular  district, 
or  town,  but  this  can  not  be  a  valid  excuse  for  withholding  a  certificate. 
Kindly  advice  should  be  given;  and  if  given  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
with  a  proper  spirit,  it  will  be  well  received,  and  acted  upon,  by  all  such 
persons.  J.  L.  PICKARD, 

State  Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 


WHO  IS  A  PROFESSOR  ? 

Is  the  title  of  Professor  applicable  to  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools, 
academies,  and  other  incorporated  institutions  of  learning?  Webster 
says  that  a  Professor  is  “one  that  publicly  teaches  any  science  or  branch 
of  learning;  particularly  an  officer  in  a  university,  college,  or  other  semi¬ 
nary,  whose  business  is  to  read  lectures,  or  instruct  students  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  branch  of  learning.”  This  definition  certainly  does  not  include  one 
who  has  charge  of  a  school,  or  system  of  schools,  and  who  teaches  no 
“ particular  branch  of  learning  ”  Among  educated  men,  the  title  of  pro¬ 
fessor  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  two  classes  of  teachers:  those  who 
have  been  called  to  a  professorship  in  a  college,  or  other  institution  of 
learning  of  high  rank,  and  those  who  are  eminent  scholars  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  science  or  branch  of  learning,  and  who  make  the  same  a  speciality 
in  the  work  of  instruction. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  us  that  the  solid  teachers  of  Ohio  who 
have  not  actually  filled  a  professor’s  chair,  so  generally  eschew  this 
appellation.  Here  and  there  a  teacher  permits  himself  to  be  separated 
from  the  common  herd  of  pedagogues,  evidently  regarding  the  title  as  a 
sort  of  red-ribbon  badge,  indicating  that  he  has  taken  the  first  premium 
for  his  scholastic  attainments ! 

The  practice  of  calling  the  teachers  of  every  little  academy,  seminary, 
or  graded  school,  “  professor,”  is  prejudicial  to  the  highest  interests  of 
sound  learning.  It  makes  unjust  distinctions  among  teachers,  and  often 
subjects  those  who  are  innocent  of  any  such  pretensions,  to  very  great 
annoyance. —  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
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“MORALS  AND  MANNERS  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS.” 

The  subjoined  letter,  as  will  be  seen,  was  not  designed  for  publication ;  but 
we  trust  the  writer  will  pardon  the  liberty  taken.  We  published  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Gregory  in  the  July  number,  and  in  the  present  issue  we  give  not  only 
the  article  by  Mr.  Wells  alluded  to  in  his  note,  but  another,  from  his  last  Report* 
upon  a  point  of  no  less  importance:  Home  Influence.  The  whole  subject  cannot 
be  too  frequently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers: 

Chicago,  November  7,  1862. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt ,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education : 

Bear  Sir: — I  have  read,  with  much  interest,  the  article  of  Hon.  E.  Root,  in 
the  November  number  of  your  Journal,  on  “  Morals  and  Manners  in  our  Schools.” 
Of  all  the  subjects  that  are  now  enlisting  the  attention  of  educators,  this  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  Of  all  the  evils  that  threaten  to  undermine  our  free 
school  system,  the  most  serious,  by  far,  is  the  exposure  of  children  to  injurious 
social  influences,  as  they  are  thrown  promiscuously  together,  at  times  when  they 
do  not  have  the  immediate  oversight  of  either  teachers  or  parents.  About  two 
years  since,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  walk  of  seven  miles,  after  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  with  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Michigan ;  and  so  deeply  impressed  were 
both  of  us  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  that  we  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  special  consideration  in  our  Annual  Reports.  This  was 
the  origin  of  an  article  in  my  Seventh  Report ;  and  Mr.  Gregory,  in  his  Report  o^ 
the  schools  of  Michigan,  for  the  year  1861,  pages  7 0-76,  has  presented  some  of 
the  most  valuable,  practical  suggestions  on  this  subject  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  others  will  continue  your  efforts  in  this  direction, 
till  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  habits  of  pupils  out  of  school  hours  shall  be 
increased  at  least  ten  fold. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  H.  Wells. 

P.  S. — The  foregoing  is  written  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  with  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  publication,  but  from  the  deep  convictions  of  a  full  heart.  W. 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

We  are  indebted  to  Supts.  Barlow,  Whitcom,  Cheney,  Root,  Hammond,  Hooker, 
Dodge,  and  Mather,  for  recent  and  former  lists  of  names  for  the  Journal.  Also, 
to  Mr.  Kilgore,  of  Evansville  Seminary.  We  would  repeat  the  suggestion  that 
subscriptions  commence  with  the  volume  (July) ;  or,  if  preferred,  a  remittance 
may  be  made  sufficient  to  cover  the  proportionate  price  of  the  subscription  from 
the  time  of  beginning  till  the  close  of  the  volume  in  June  next.  Vol.  YIII  will 
then  begin,  if  the  Hon.  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  do  not  previously  withdraw  the 
state  patronage.  We  have  room  for  more  names  on  our  books. 
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THE  INSTITUTES. 

We  continue  our  notices  from  last  month: 

St.  Croix  Co. — The  Institute  was  convened  at  Hudson,  on  Tuesday,  October 
14th,  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  J.  N.  Van  Slyke.  It  was  quite  fully 
attended,  and  a  very  good  degree  of  interest  was  manifested.  No  county  in  the 
State  has  a  larger  proportion  of  well  qualified  teachers.  Mr.  Van  Slyke  is  a 
plain,  earnest,  working  man.  He  has  made  a  very  thorough  canvass  of  his 
county,  and  has  done  much  towards  elevating  the  schools.  In  very  many  ot 
the  teachers  he  has  earnest  and  efficient  co-laborers. —  Communicated. 

Eau  Claire  Co. — The  Normal  Institute  at  Eau  Claire  was  held  for  two  weeks, 
commencing  on  the  8th  of  October.  The  exercises  were  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  J.  C.  Pickard,  of  Madison,  and  were  attended  by  forty  teachers,  or  more. 
The  departure  of  companies  assigned  to  the  30th  Regiment  interfered  somewhat 
with  the  attendance,  and  for  a  day  or  two  diverted  attention,  and  diminished  the 
interest ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  exercises  were  of  interest,  and  of  great  profit  to 
those  who  attended.  Prof.  Pickard  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  assigned 
him  at  this  Institute.  No  time  was  lost.  Supt.  Pickard  was  present,  and 
assisted  his  brother  several  days.  Rev.  A.  Kidder,  Superintendent  of  Eau  Claire 
County,  was  an  efficient  helper,  as  also  Prof.  Hall,  of  the  Eau  Claire  Wesleyan 
Seminary. —  Communicated. 

La  Crosse  Co. — Our  Teachers’  Institute  was  at  this  place  [West  Salem]  during 
the  week  commencing  October  20.  I  employed  Prof.  J.  C.  Pickard  to  take 
charge  of  the  exercises,  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  at  home.  Supt.  Pickard  was 
also  with  us  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  during  Wednesday.  He  lectured  to  the 
teachers,  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  to  the  citizens,  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
proved  to  the  people  of  La  Crosse  County  that  we  have  “the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.”  Very  acceptable  lectures  were  also  delivered  by  Mr.  Meggett,  of 
Eau  Claire,  Rev.  J.  W.  Collins,  of  Neshonoc,  and  Rev.  E  Brown,  of  La  Crosse. 
The  people  showed  their  interest  in  the  subject  by  their  attendance.  Thirty 
“  live  ”  teachers  were  present,  and  the  interest  continued  to  increase  from  the 
commencement  until  its  close.  P.  S.  Elwell,  Co.  Supt. 

Portage  Co. — A  Teachers’  Institute  was  held  at  Stanton,  on  the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  days  of  October.  The  proceedings  were  participated  in  by  some  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  county,  and  were  conducted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present. 
The  elementary  and  most  of  the  more  advanced  studies  were  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  discussed,  and  very  many  important  suggestions  were  advanced  on  the  Theory 
of  Teaching.  The  Rev.  J.  Edwards  delivered  an  instructive  lecture,  and  W.  H. 
Alban,  Esq.,  made  an  appropriate  speech — both  on  the  subject  of  education. 
The  attendance  was  not  large,  but  it  represented  the  intelligence  of  the  county. 

G.  W.  Hulce,  Co.  Supt. 

Rock  Co. — We  have  not  heard  of  Institutes  in  this  county,  except  a  small  one 
at  Edgerton. 
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Marquette  Co. — We  have  received  an  anonymous  communication,  and  have 
seen  a  letter  addressed  to  the  State  Superintendent,  by  Mr.  Hood,  the  County 
Superintendent,  both  of  which  indicate  sensitiveness  at  the  statement  of  the 
failure  of  the  Institute  called  at  Montello,  in  October  last,  and  at  our  query 
whether  the  Superintendent  “  is  right.”  Several  reasons  are  assigned  why  the 
Institute  failed,  and  if  they  are  satisfactory  to  those  immediately  concerned,  they 
will  be  so,  of  course,  to  others.  It  is  a  legitimate  question  in  regard  to  every 
public  officer,  whether  “  the  right  man  is  in  the  right  place.”  If  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Marquette  County  sustains,  by  his  official  labors,  the  affirma¬ 
tive  of  this  query,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.  We  intended  no  disrespect  to 
him.  We  publish  some  good  advice  to  the  patrons  of  schools,  on  a  former  page, 
emanating,  as  we  suppose,  from  his  pen. 

Waukesha  Co. — Ho  Institute  has  been  held  this  autumn,  that  we  are  aware 
of.  Mr.  Enos  being  in  military  service,  Mr.  A.  K.  North,  of  Pewaukee,  has  been 
acting  as  Superintendent,  In  regard  to  the  examinations,  Mr.  North  says  (in 
the  Freeman ),  that  the  applicants  for  Certificates  are  much  better  prepared  than 
last  spring;  that  15  per  cent,  have  passed  now,  against  50  per  cent,  then;  that  a 
much  smaller  number  have  aspired  to  Second  or  First  Grade  Certificates.  This 
is  indicative  of  the  right  spirit.  Mr.  A.  Hendrickson,  of  Eagle,  has  been 
appointed  County  Superintendent  in  place  of  Capt.  Enos. 

Walworth  County. — For  an  account  of  the  second  Institute  of  the  season,  in 
this  county,  held  the  last  week  in  October,  at  Whitewater,  we  are  indebted  to 
G.  W.  Case,  Secretary.  We  must  condense  by  saying  that  a  good  attendance, 
a  good  spirit,  and  much  satisfaction  with  the  efforts  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Cheney,  and  the  other  laborers  and  lecturers,  appear  to  have  marked  the  session, 
and  to  have  shown  that  it  was  eminently  profitable  to  those  present.  T.  W. 
Brown  lectured  upon  “  One  Idea,  and  One  Idea  Men;”  Supt.  Pickard  addressed 
the  people  upon  their  duties  in  regard  to  schools;  Prof.  Carr  gave  some  of  his 
happy  lectures  upon  Chemistry  and  Geology,  and  Mr.  Beach,  of  Waukesha,  one 
of  his  fine  “  Shakspeare  Readings.”  Spirited  and  appropriate  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  an  examination  was  held.  The  teachers  of  Walworth  recognize  in 
their  Superintendent  “  a  live,  working  man — an  earnest,  energetic,  and  efficient 
officer.”  We  learn  from  Mr.  Cheney,  that  very  few  have  applied  for  Certificates 
who  have  not  exhibited  very  fair  qualifications.  Everywhere  that  the  system  is 
well  administered,  the  incompetent  are  being  laid  on  the  shelf,  or  induced  to 
become  pupils,  instead  of  teachers. 

La  Fayette  Co. — W e  are  very  glad  to  get  the  following : 

“  The  Institute  was  held  at  Darlington,  the  first  week  in  October,  and  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  County  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Mr.  Howe, 
of  Warren,  Illinois,  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Darlington,  and  very  cordially  and 
generally  by  the  teachers  present.  The  attendance  was  very  fair,  in  view  of  the 
mud  and  rain,  and  of  the  novelty  of  such  things  (not  of  the  mud  and  rain,  but  of 
Teachers’  Institutes)  in  La  Fayette  County.  The  nnmber  in  attendance  increased 
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to  the  very  last,  till  there  came  to  be  about  fifty  live  teachers.  All  were  made 
glad  by  the  sudden  and  scarcely  expected  appearance  of  Supt.  Pickard,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  who  gave  one  of  his  happy  lectures  on  Common  Schools 
in  the  evening,  and  conducted  the  exercises  of  the  Institute  during  the  forenoon 
of  Thursday.  The  thanks  of  the  Institute  for  the  services  of  Mr.  Pickard  were 
but  half  expressed  by  a  resolution  hastily  passed  at  the  time.  The  lecture  on 
Thursday  evening  was  given  by  Mr.  Howe,  and  the  one  on  Friday  evening  by 
Supt.  Parkinson.  The  exercises  throughout  were  interspersed  with  essays  and 
discussions,  the  former  upon  subjects  connected  with  our  common  schools,  and 
the  latter  principally  upon  questions  occasionally  drawn  from  the  “  Query  Box,’> 
and  pertaining  to  the  “  theory  and  practice”  of  teaching.  The  Institute  closed 
its  session  with  the  best  of  feeling,  with  many  promises  and  resolves  for  the 
formation  of  town  associations,  and  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Glee  Club  of 
Darlington,  for  coming  to  the  rescue ;  also,  to  the  citizens  generally,  for  their 
unbounded  hospitality.  ” —  Communicated. 

Richland  Co. — Our  Institute  was  held  during  the  first  week  of  October. 
About  45  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  others  would  have  been  present,  if 
the  weather  had  been  more  favorable.  The  interest  increased  until  the  close  of 
the  exercises,  on  Friday  night.  The  evening  sessions  were  occupied  with  essays, 
by  the  teachers,  lectures,  by  myself,  discussions,  addresses,  &c.  Mr.  G.  L.  Laws, 
formely  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  this  village,  but  more  recently  connected  with 
the  army,  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  rendered  valuable  assist¬ 
ance.  J.  H.  Mather,  Co.  Supt. 

Trempealeau  Co. — An  Institute  for  this  county  was  held  at  Trempealeau, 
commencing  November  10,  under  Mr.  Gilfillan,  the  newly  appointed  County 
Superintendent.  We  have  received  no  particulars. 

Columbia  Co. — An  Institute  was  appointed  at  Portage,  but  we  have  had  no 
account  of  its  success,  not  being  favored  with  any  exchange  from  that  town. 

Institutes  have  doubtless  been  held  in  several  other  counties  beside  those 
mentioned  this  month  and  last,  but  notices  of  which  have  not  come  to  hand. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  them  for  the  next  number.  In  several  counties,  no 
signs  of  what  is  being  done  have  as  yet  been  made  apparent  to  the  world  outside. 
We  hope,  however,  the  good  work  is  everywhere  going  on. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Many  subscriptions  expire  with  this  month.  We  would  suggest  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  to  remit  only  one  half  the  amount  of  their  former  subscription,  in  stamps 
or  postage  currency,  and  we  will  send  the  balance  of  the  volume.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  action  of  the  Legislature  will  be  such  as  to  oblige  us  to  suspend 
the  publication,  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  We  shall  continue  to  send  the 
Journal  to  those  who  do  not  order  it  discontinued.  To  those  who  began  in  the 
middle  of  a  volume,  one  or  two  years  ago,  we  will  sfend  the  preceding  half  volume 
on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
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SOME  OE  OUR  COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Beloit  College. — The  last  catalogue  shows  a  total  of  144  students,  68  being 
in  the  College  Classes,  and  16  in  the  Preparatory  and  Normal  Departments. 
Some  of  the  College  students  are  also  Normal  students.  "With  the  return  of 
Prof.  Nason  from  Europe,  the  Faculty  is  now  complete,  and  enjoys  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  efficiency.  The  Literary  Societies  have  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
“Beloit  College  Register,”  from  which  we  gather  a  very  interesting  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  workings  of  the  Institution.  Twelve  classes  have  graduated 
embracing  a  total  of  59  Alumni.  The  occupation  of  each  is  given,  and  more 
than  one-fourth  are  clergymen.  The  “Army  List”  shows  13  graduates,  and  26 
undergraduates — which  speaks  well  for  the  patriotism  of  the  students.  This 
College  enjoys  the  reputation,  and  we  think  deservedly,  of  being  a  sound,  vigo¬ 
rous,  working  institution,  and  of  maintaining  a  high  and  healthful  literary  and 
moral  standard. 

Lawrence  University. — The  Thirteenth  Annual  Catalogue  (for  1862-3), 
exhibits  a  total  of  289  students.  Of  these,  110  are  young  gentlemen,  and  119 
young  ladies.  Of  the  former,  28,  and  of  the  latter,  30,  are  pursuing  the  College 
Courses  prescribed  for  the  two  sexes  respectively.  The  bulk  of  the  students  are 
in  the  Preparatory  Department.  The  Normal  Class  consists  of  15,  who  are  now 
mostly  engaged  in  schools.  The  College  has  graduated  six  classes  of  young 
gentlemen,  with  an  average  of  six  to  each  class.  The  five  classes  of  lady  gradu¬ 
ates  embrace  18  Alumnae.  This  Institution  needs  better  endowments — is  strug¬ 
gling  to  obtain  them— and  will,  we  hope,  soon  be  successful.  Until  then,  the 
Instructional  Force  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  limited.  Prof.  Pomeroy  is 
still  in  the  army.  The  College  has,  in  the  whole,  a  few  more  students  than  a 
year  ago. 

Milton  Academy. — Here  we  found  a  goodly  number  of  students.  The  attend¬ 
ance,  however,  has  been  a  little  over  150  for  the  past  year,  against  upwards  of 
200  for  the  preceding  year.  The  falling  off  has  been  among  the  young  gentle¬ 
men,  nearly  or  quite  50  of  whom  are  in  their  country’s  service.  Mr.  Whitford, 
the  Principal,  is  still  assisted  by  Mr.  Twining,  and  other  teachers.  The  school  is, 
we  believe,  under  the  same  religious  auspices  as  that  at  Albion,  and  enjoys  a 
central  and  yet  quiet  location,  fitting  it  to  become,  what  we  hope  it  will  be,  a 
Normal  School.  It  has  already  furnished  the  schools  with  a  very  large  number 
of  teachers.  The  last  Normal  Class  numbered  about  30. 

Allen’s  Grove  Academy. — W e  were  much  pleased  to  make  our  first  visit  to 
this  school,  a  short  time  since,  and  to  find  a  very  pleasing  moral  and  educational 
atmosphere  about  it.  There  is  an  absence  of  pretension,  and  the  presence  of 
solid  reality,  not  always  found  in  "Western  schools — or  Eastorn  ones  either,  for 
that  matter.  There  is  needed,  and  as  soon  as  times  permit  will  be  erected,  a 
larger  and  better  building.  Mr.  Montague,  the  Principal,  is  assisted  by  Miso 
Nelson  and  Miss  Burnham.  A.  fine,  well  trained  Normal  Class  of  15  has  just 
gone  out  to  take  schools. 
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Evansville  Seminary. — Here  the  attendance  during  the  past  term  has  been 
about  120,  60  of  whom  were  designing  to  teach,  and  nearly  30  pursued  the 
Normal  Class  course.  We  may  here  remark,  that  in  most  of  our  academies,  the 
number  of  students  who  intend  to  teach  is  much  larger,  usually,  than  the  number 
embraced  in  the  Normal  Class  for  the  time  being.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  first  year’s  course  of  study  prescribed  for  such  a  class  passes  considerably 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  law  for  the  Third  Grade  of  Teachers’  Certificates. 
We  again  express  the  opinion  that  the  two  things  should  be  harmonized.  Mr. 
Kilgore,  the  Principal  at  Evansville,  still  retains  Mr.  Inga'ils  and  Miss  Burnham 
as  his  Assistants,  and  looks  forward,  we  believe,  to  making  the  Institution  more 
distinctively  a  Normal  School,  if  circumstances  shall  permit.  We  must  put  down 
this  school  as  a  model  one,  in  one  respect— at  two  visits,  within  a  few  months,  it 
has  given  us,  without  solicitation,  not  less  than  30  subscriptions  for  the  Journal. 

Madison  Normal  and  High  School. — We  learn  from  Mr.  Allen  that  the 
attendance  the  past  term  has  reached  about  100  in  the  High  School,  30  in  the 
Intermediate,  and  30  in  the  Model  or  Primary  Room.  In  spite  of  difficulties,  the 
experiment  is  thus  far  quite  successful — except,  perhaps,  in  that  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  too  generally  regard  as  the  only  evidence  of  success— pecuniary  profit. 
This  will  come  by  and  by.  The  Assistants  in  the  school  are  Mr3.  Hooker,  Miss 
Curtis,  and  Miss  Allen — all  excellent  teachers. 

Albion  Academy. — At  a  recent  visit,  we  found  about  100  students  in  attend¬ 
ance.  A  Normal  Class  of  about  20  has  been  maintained.  Mr.  Cornwall,  the 
Principal,  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Beach,  and  other  teachers.  This  Academy,  which 
is,  we  believe,  under  the  more  immediate  patronage  cf  the  “  Seventh  Day  Bap¬ 
tists,”  has  a  quiet  and  secluded  location,  favorable  to  study  and  good  morals.  It 
has,  in  times  past,  turned  out  a  large  number  of  teachers,  and  has  furnished  many 
patriotic  young  men  for  the  war. 

TEACHERS’  REPORTS. 

In  addition  to  a  form  issued  by  Mr.  Dodge,  Superintendent  of  Kenosha  County 
and  published  last  month,  we  have  received  still  more  elaborate  forms  from 
Messrs.  Foote  and  Rosenkrans,  Superintendents  of  Rock  and  Columbia  counties, 
which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  print  in  the  Journal,  but  which  can  easily  be 
obtained,  no  doubt,  on  application.  We  judge  that  a  uniform  plan  is  what  is 
wanted.  In  this  connection,  we  call  atteh-tion  to  the  Directions  to  District  Clerks, 
in  the  Superintendent’s  Department. 

SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

We  have  before  us  a  sheet  of  testimonials  to  the  benefits  of  Atwater’s  System 
of  School  Government,  by  means  of  tickets,  checks,  and  cards.  The  testimonials 
are  from  numerous  teachers,  who  have  adopted  the  plan  and  like  it,  and  from 
several  educational  journals.  Of  one  thiDg  we  are  quite  sure :  that  the  teacher 
should  keep  an  account  with  his  pupils,  of  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  kind, 
of  what  he  does  right,  as  well  as  of  what  he  does  wrong.  The  plan  above 
alluded  to  embodies  this  idea.  Address  John  Atwater,  Box  4024,  Chicago. 
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PERIODICALS  AND  BOOKS. 

Barnard’s  Am.  Journal  of  Education,  for  December,  contains  a  rich  variety; 
Biographies  of  Samuel  Appleton,  Ebenezer  Bailey  and  W.  H.  Channing;  Moral 
Education;  Intuitional  and  Speaking  Exercises;  Study  of  German  in  German 
Schools ;  Secondary  or  Academic  Education  in  the  U.  S. ;  Elementary  Instruction 
in  Greek  and  Latin;  Public  Instruction  in  Modern  Greece;  A-B-0  Books  and 
Primers;  Object  Lessons  (Oswego  Convention);  Normal  Schools  in  the  U.  S. ; 
Lewis’  New  Gymnastics ;  School  Architecture  and  Education  in  Russia. 

Atlantic  Monthly  for  December  completes  the  1  Oth  volume.  The  contents 
are  of  the  usual  attractive  character.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  enjoy  the 
writings  of  the  foremost  Essayists  of  the  country,  if  the  enjoyment  has  hitherto 
been  dispensed  with.  The  next  volume  and  the  current  volume  of  the  Journal, 
for  $2.15. 

Arthur’s  Home  Magazine. — This  sterling  Home  Monthly  also  begins  a  new 
volume  with  January.  To  all  readers  of  the  “Ledger”  school  of  papers,  we 
would  say,  eschew  them  and  take  Arthur’s  Magazine.  With  the  current  volume 
of  the  Journal,  for  $2.00. 

Rural  New  Yorker. — We  have  often  urged  our  farming  friends  to  take  the 
Wisconsin  Parmer,  and  if  any  still  delay,  we  would  say,  notwithstanding  the  hard 
times,  begin  now,  with  a  new  year.  But  many  farmers  want  more  than  one 
paper.  By  all  means  then  send  for  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  published  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  for  $2.00  a  year.  Besides  its  array  of  agricultural  and  domestic  matter,  it 
is  an  excellent  family  and  literary  journal.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  for  neighbors  to 
take  different  papers,  and  exchange. 

Beloit  College  Monthly. — We  have  received  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Yol.  IX,  the 
publication,  after  a  suspension,  having  been  resumed.  The  contents  are  credit¬ 
able  to  the  College,  the  editors,  and  the  contributors.  We  make  an  extract  on 
“  Saxon  Words,”  on  a  former  page.  $1.00  a  year. 

McGuffey’s  Eclectic  Speaker.  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  The 
Eclectic  Series  of  Readers  are  Well  known  and  highly  approved  in  most  of  the 
Western  States.  Of  the  Speaker  mentioned  above,  we  may  observe,  that  it 
presents  a  selection  of  literary  extracts,  of  an  admirably  sound  and  elevated  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  since  the  books  used  at  school  exert  not  a  little  influence  in  forming 
the  taste  and  moulding  the  moral  principles  of  pupils,  it  is  quite  important  that 
they  be  unexceptionable.  This  we  think  is  eminently  true  of  the  McGuffey 
Series. 

The  Juvenile  Speaker. — Same  Publishers. — This  will  be  found  to  answer  a 
good  purpose  in  encouraging  younger  pupils  to  take  partin  Declamations,  Reci¬ 
tations,  &c.  The  selections  are  well  chosen,  and  the  book  will  add  much  to  the 
interest  and  profit  of  schools  where  it  is  introduced. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  WANTS  OF 

SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 


BOOK  I. 

A  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY,  on  the  basis  of  the  “  Object  Method”  of  Instruc¬ 
tion.  By  Fordyce  A.  Allen,  Principal  of  Chester  County  Normal  School,  West  Chester, 
Pa.  Quarto,  56  pp.  Printed  in  oil  colors.  Retail  price  40  cents.  Sent  for  examina¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

STATE  OF  WISCONSIN, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction , 

Madison,  July  2,  1862. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 

Dear  Sirs  : — The  little  work  on  Geography,  by  F.  A.  Allen,  which  you  were  pleased  to 
send  to  me,  meets  with  my  unqualified  approval.  The  work  itself  is  its  own  recommen¬ 
dation.  Its  general  introduction  into  our  schools  is  certain.  It  occupies  new  ground, 
and  of  course  comes  into  competition  with  no  other  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  PICKARD,  Supt. 

BOOK  II. 

AH  INTERMEDIATE  or  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  on  the  basis 

of  the  “Object  Method”  of  Instruction,  embracing  Physical,  Political,  and  Mathe¬ 
matical  Geography,  and,  so  far  as  expedient,  Ancient,  and  Modern  History;  Philo¬ 
sophically  prepared  and  arranged  for  Common  Schools.  By  Fordyce  A.  Allen.  (In 
Pieparation.) 

The  Intermediate,  or  Common  School  Geography  is  approaching  completion.  Its 
popular  author  has  spared  no  effort  to  make  it  superior  to  all  other  books  of  the  same 
grade  in  respect  of  its  subject-matter,  and  of  its  method  of  arrangement  and  illustration. 
Whatever  adds  attractiveness  to  his  pr'mary  work  will  in  this  be  exhibited  to  a  much 
greater  extent ;  a  broader  discussion  of  the  subject,  an  original  arrangement  of  the  text 
and  questions,  and  a  novel  construction  of  the  maps,  will  make  it  all  that  can  be  desired 
by  the  practical  ot  theoretical  teacher. 

BOOK  III. 

SMITH’S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,  containing  a  concise  Text  and  Explanatory 

Notes.  Based  on  a  combination  of  the  Analytical,  Synthetical,  and  Comparative 
Systems.  With  more  than  one  hundred  Maps,  of  Religion,  Government,  Civiliisation 
Races,  Countries,  Roman  Empire,  Vicinities,  Rain,  Wind,  Seasons,  Isothermals,  Solar 
Systems,  etc.,  etc.,  and  combining  with  much  new  and  valuable  matter,  many  fea¬ 
tures  not  found  in  any  other  work  of  its  class.  By  Roswell  0.  Smith,  A.  M.  Retail 
price,  $1.00.  Sent  to  teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

BOOK  IT. 

A  COMPLETE  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER,  or  Geographical  Dictionary  of 
the  World  ;  a  Teacher’s  and  Pupil’s  Reference  book,  containing  a  notice  and  the 
Pronunciation  of  the  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  places,  with  the  most 
authentic  information  respecting  the  Countries,  Cities,  Towns,  Mountains,  Islands 
Rivers,  etc.,  in  every  portion  of  the  Globe  ;  and  a  complete  Etymological  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  Geographical  Names.  By  J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  and  T.  Baldwin.  Price  $6.00, 

The  Gazetteer,  being  the  basis  of  the  other  books  of  the  series,  and  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  teacher,  will  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  schools  in  connection 
with  the  Geographies,  at  a  very  low  price. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CC.,  Philadelphia. 
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A  New  Musical  Instrument  for  Schools. 

Read  the  following  from  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  : 

Mason  Sc  Hamlin’S  School  Harmoniums  are  the  very  thing  needed  for  School  purposes. 
Most  valuable  are  they  to  train  the  ear  to  tone  relations  and  to  pitch,  and  also  to  sustain 
the  chorus  of  song.  They  are  to  music  in  school  much  as  is  a  Dictionary  to  language,  or 
a  Map  to  Geography,  or  a  black-board  to  everything.  Surely  no  School-room  can  be 
completely  furnished  witho”t  one.  LOWELL  MASON. 


Orange,  New  Jersey,  September,  1862. 


TWO  SIZES;  FOUR  AND  FIVE  OCTAVES. 


Pi  * ice  of  four  octave  only  $80 ;  five  octave  $100. 


The  attention  of  School  Superintendents,  Teachers  and  others  interested,  is  respect¬ 
fully  invited  to  the  following  points  regarding  this  new  School  instrument  : 

1.  It  is  the  only  intrinsically  good  instrument  for  school  use,  at  a  moderate  price, 

manufactured.  -  .  -  1  > 

2.  It  is  very  durable,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

3.  It  has  great  power,  as  well  as  sweetness  of  tone. 

4.  It  requires  tuning  not  oftener  than  every  three  or  five  years. 

5.  It  is  offered  at  a  very  low  price. 

From  the  numerous  testimonials,  we  select  the  following: 

From  S.  P.  Bates,  Esq.,  Deputy  Supt.  of  Common  Schools  in  Penn. 

Messrs.  Mason  Sc  Hamlin  : — I  have  spent  some  time  in  examining  and  testing  your 
“,-chool  Harmonium.”  I  find  it  to  be  an  instrument  of  great  compass  and  power,  with  a 
very  sweet  tone,  and  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  it. 

Yours,  truly, 

SAMUEL  P.  BATES, 
Deputy  Supt.  Common  Schools ,  Pa. 

HES*  Full  descriptive  circulars  sent  by  mail  upon  request. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN,  Manufacturers, 

274  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Warerooms  in  Chicago  :  At  Messrs.  Root  Sc  Cadi’s,  Clark  St. 
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EVANSVILLE  SEMINARY. 

EVANSVILLE?,  ROOK  COUNTY,  WIS. 

jj®”  Tills  Institution  is  designed  to  furnish  instrnetton  as  Extensive  and 
Thorough,  with  aa  little  expense  to  Students,  as  any  Academy  in  Wisconsin. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT, 

in  which  Teachers,  and  those  wishing  to  become  such,  will  be  furnished  with  the  aid 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  success  in  teaching. 

During  the  past  year  this  Institution  has  furnished  a  larger  number  of  teachers  who 
passed  the  examination  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  than  any  other  in 
the  State. 

FACULTY: 

D.  Y.  KILGORE,  A.  M  ,  Principal.  .1.  M.  INGALLS,  R.  S.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 
Engineering.  MISS  OARIUE  S.  BURNHAM,  Preceptress.  MISS  31.  E.  CURTISS, 


Music  Teacher. 

EIPEISES: 

TUITION — In  Common  English  Branches,  per  term, . $5  00 

“  Higher  English  Studies,  “  .  6  00 

“  Languages  or  Higher  Mathematies,  per  term, .  ...  7  00 


Incidental  Expenses,  (including  Fuel,  Lights,  and  use  of  Library,) . 50 

EXTRAS  . — Pencilling,  $2.00  ;  Oil  Painting,  $5.00  ;  Music.  $8.C<3  ;  Use  of  Piano,  $2.00, 
BOARD,  including  rooms,  lights,  and  fuel.  $1,75  per  week.  Many  students  board 
themselves,  at  an  average  expense  of  less  than  $1.00  per  week. 

ROOMS,  fo’  such  as  may  wish  to  board  themselves,  may  be  had  at  an  expense  of  twen¬ 
ty  five  cents  per  week  for  each  student. 

Calendar  for  186*2. — Fall  Term  opens  August  26,  and  end*  November  21,  1862. 

Winter  Term  begins  December  2nd,  and  ends  M«roh  4th,  1863. 

Spring  Term  begins  March  24th,  and  ends  June  23rd,  1863. 

Text  Books  can  be  had  in  ihe  village  at  the  usual  rates.  Fw  further  information 
send  for  a  catalogue,  or  inquire  of  D.  Y.  KILGORE, 

Evansville,  August  1st,  1S62.  Principal. 


ZBFOrO.  raiYSICAli  EDUCAtXtIOKr? 


No.  20  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (Incorporated  in  1801.) 

This  Institution  is  the  pioneer  in  a  new  profession.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  enterprise 
and  industry  will  find  in  this  field  health,  usefulness,  •and  large  profit,.  Three  eminent  med¬ 
ical  men  teach  in  the  departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Prof.  Leonard 
has  charge  of  Elocution.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  of  practical  Gymnastics,  and  the  Movement  Cure. 
The  course  continues  ten  weeks.  Tickets  $75.  Marticulation  $5.  Diploma  $10.  These 
prices  are  reduced  25  per  cent,  to  Ladies.  Two  courses  during  the  year— the  first  'beginning 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  and  the  second  on  the  5th  of  July. 

For  a  full  circular  address  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  Box  12,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dr.  Lewis  has  solved  the  problem.  He  has 
marked  out  the  way.  Many  eminent  teachers 
are  pursuing  it  with  the  most  excellent 
results.  We  recognize  the  debt  due  Dr. 
Lewis.  He  has  done  ns  teachers  and  our  pu¬ 
pils  a  vast  amount  of  good. — D.  B .  Hagar , 
I’res.  of  the  Am.  Institute  of  Instruction. 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  Dr.  Lewis  has  found 
the  true  scientific  process  for  physical  devel¬ 
opment.  It  was  my  privilege  to  welcome 
Dr.  Lewis  at  his  very  first  arrival  here,  and 
every  thing  since  then  has  only  confirmed  my 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  superintend  the 
work. — Itev.  Dr.  Kirk ,  at  the  first  Commenca- 
ment  of  ihe  Institute. 

Henceforth  wc  shall  delight  to  think  of  Dr. 
Lewis  as  one  who  holds  our  welfare  very  near 
his  own ;  we  shall  turn  to  him  for  sympathy 
and  encouragement  in  our  failures,  and  shall 
love  to  bring  our  successes  fo  him,  as  beloug- 
Ingmore  to  nimfihan  ourselves. — Miss  May, 
Valedictory  at  the  first  Graduating  Class. 

I  rejoice,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Normal 


Institute  for  Physical  Education  has  been 
established  in  Boston.  I  rejoice  that  it  has  at 
its  head  a  gentleman  so  admirably  qualified 
to  give  it  eminent  success.  I  believe  that  no 
individual  has  ever,  in  this  country given  the 
subject  of  Physical  Education  such  an  im¬ 
pulse  as  has  Dr.  Lewis.  He  deserves  the 
credit  of  it.  (  Applause.) 

Yon  may  not  know  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
but  this  Institution  is  famous  in  every  part  of 
the  land.  There  is  not  a  live  educator  in 
America  who  is  not  looking  to  see  what  is  to 
be  the  result  of  Dr.  lewis’s  Institution  in 
Boston.  These  exercises  can  be  introduced 
Into  any  school-room  with  desks.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  solved.  ,r* 

I  tmst,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  is 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  that  the 
system  taught  by  Dr.  Lewis,  will  be  univer¬ 
sally  introduced  into  our  schools. — Extract 
from  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Second  Com- 
'mencement  of  u Lewises  Normal  Institute,”  ly 
J.  D.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the 
PuMic  Schools  of  Boston. 
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HOLBROOK  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 
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Explanation. — The  well  (D)  hangs  by  its  rim  in  a  hole  bored  in  the  desk,  the  upper  edge 
of  the  well  being  as  low  as  the  surface  of  the  desk.  The  Preserver  (C)  floats  on  the  ink, 
(Fig.  2,)  but  is  pushed  down  in  dipping  the  pen.  The  Cap,  (B,)  by  a  thread  on  the  outer 
edge  is  screwed  into  the  hole  in  the  desk,  and  forms  Cover  to  the  well,  (D.)  securely  lock- 
ingit.  The  Key,  (A,)  fits  into  the  pen-hole  in  the  cover  and  acts  as  a  screw-driver.  The 
hook  at  the  bottom  of  the  key  removes  the  cap  when  unlocked. 


MITCHELL’S  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

In  a  portfolio  case  with  Camp’s  Large  Geography, 

JS?"  51EIL  3S'4KZ2 

Camp’s  Primary  Geography,  Just  Issued. 

This  tasteful  new  work  is  prepared  on  the  Natural  System,  and  has  no  equal  for  begin¬ 
ners  in  the  study  of  Geography.  The  class  is  taken  oat  into  the  field— there  the  points 
of  compass  are  explained,  and  a  hill,  valley,  mountain,  river,  island,  shown  them.  The 
definitions  are  clear,  concise,  distinct,  and  beautifully  explained  by  original  illustra¬ 
tions.  After  the  extensive  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  of  Prof.  Camp,  no  man 
is  better  prepared  than  he,  to  furnish  a  Natural  System  of  Geography.  He  has  done  it. 
With  the  higher  work  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  deservedly  popular  series  of 
Geographies.  They  are  well  adapted  to  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS, 

Prepared  by  J.  D.  PRILBRICK,  Sup’t  Public  Schools  in  Boston. 

The  set  of  Twe.nty  Tablets,  mounted  on  ten  large  cards,  illustrating  the  Alphabet,  Pen¬ 
manship,  Drawing,  Punctuation,  Numerals,  Sounds  of  Letters  and  Syllables,  and  Words 
and  Sentences  for  Heading,  with  full  directions  for  use.  Price,  $5,00  per  set,  or  $4,00  for 
twenty  sheets. 

L.4QUJD  SLATE  for  Blackboards  ;  GLOBES,  all  sizes  ;  RUBBERS  ;  CRAY¬ 
ONS  ;  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS,  all  kinds.  Constantly  on  hand,  in  great 

variety. 

For  the  above  mentioned  articles,  and  for  any  thing  wanted  for  schools  of  any  grade, 
Address  GEO.  SHERWOOD,  Pres’t,  11S  Lake  street,  Chicago. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE.  ^ 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

Call  at  our  new  Rooms,  No.  118  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  and  examine  our  School  Furniture. 
It  is  made  of  the  best  seasoned  lumber  with  substantial  Iron  supports.  This  Furniture 
gives  universal  satisfaction.  It  is  graded  for  pupils  of  all  ages,  and  supplied  on  the  best 
of 

These  Desks  and  chairs  have  received  the  highest  recommendations,  and  are  already  ex 
tensirely  introduced  throughout  the  West,  including  the  following  schools:  Chicago  High 
end  Ward  Schools;  St.  Lonis  Normal,  High  and  Ward  Schools  ;  Milwaukee  High  and  Ward 
S  diools.  Also,  in  the  schools  of  Bloomington,  Davenport,  Kalamazoo,  Janesville,  Rock- 
f(  rd,  Elgin,  Freeport,  Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Dubuque,  etc.,  etc. 

A  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application.  Further  information  will  be  prompt¬ 
ly  communicated,  on  application,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to 

Geo.  Sliervrood,  118  Lake  St ,  Chicago,  Sole  Agent  for  the  Northwest. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  THE  BESTS 


SANDERS’S  NEW  READERS,  NEWLY  ELECTROTFPED, 

With  New  and  Original  Illustrations. 

THE  NEW  EDITIONS  ARE 

1.  GREATLY  IMPROVED  IN  PAPER,  TYPOGRAPAY,  ENGRAVINGS,  Ere. 

2.  THEREBY  MOST  ATTRACTIVE,  WHILE  BEST  ADAPTED  TO  YOUTH. 

3.  AND  YET  25  PER  CENT.  CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  SIMILAR  SERIES. 

4.  READING  MATTER  AND  PAGING  SAME  AS  IN  FORMER  EDITIONS, 

5.  AND  THEY  ARE  TASTEFULLY  AND  DURABLY  BOUND. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

SANDERS’S  UNION  SERIES. 


RETAIL, 

SANDERS’S  UNION  READER,  NUMBER  ONE.  89  pages . .$  15 

SANDERS’S  UNION  READER,  NUMBER  TWO.  188  pages, .  30 

SANDERS’S  UNION  READER,  NUMBER  THREE.  256  pages...... . .  45 

SANDERS’S  UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FOUR.  (In  preparation.)' . 

SANDERS’S  RHETORICAL  READER,  600  pages.  Ready  Sept-.  1st .  1  00 


This  last  Series  is  chiefly  designed  to  be  used  intermediately  with  the  present  num¬ 
bers  of  Sanders’s  New  Series  or  Readers,  so  as  to  render  the  gradation  more  easy,  and 
to  adapt  the  course  more  completely  to  the  wants  of  the  various  classes  in  iarge  graded 
school,  or  they  may  be  us  d  as  a  new.  separate  and  independent  course.  They  are  en¬ 
tirely  new  both  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  in  the 
number,  variety  and  adaptation  of  the  pieces  they  contain.  Teachers  desiring  to  change 
the  Readers  they  now  use  will  do  well  to  examine  this  New  Series  before  making  their 
selection. 


SPEAXERIM  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Embracing  Kin ’  Copy  Book*,  IV  THREE  JQISTINCT  SERIES,  Progressively  Graded , 

To  Meet  the  Wants  of  Schools  and  Learners  of  every  Class, 

The  COMM  OX  SCHOOL  SERIES  embraces  the  first  Fire  Books. 

The  BUSINESS  SERIES ,  Two  Books,  Nos.  6  and  7. 

The  LADIES’  SERIES,  Two  Books,  Nos.  8  and  9. 

Two  BOOKS  OF  EXERCISES,  accompany  the  Series. 


Bryant  &  Stratton’s  Book-Keepicg  Series. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.  200  pages.  A  ohai  and  attractive  class- 
book  f.*r  beginners.  Price  75  cents 

HrGH-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.  Beautifully  printed  i  u  »  olors.  $1,75, 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.  Price  $2.50. 


Attention  is  also  invited  to  Wells’s  Scientific  Series,  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text- 
Books,  Willson’s  Histories,  Colton’s  Geographies,  Fasquelle’s  French  and  Wood¬ 
bury’s  German  Series,  Bradbury’s  Music-Books,  etc. 


Teachers  are  invited  to  send  for  our  <*  Educational  ”  and  ‘  Mathematical  Circulars ,’  new 
editions  of  which  were  published  July  1st,  and  which  contain  full  notices,  descriptions, 
testimonials,  prices,  etc.,  of  all  our  publications,  and  which  we  will  send  to  those  who 
will  give  us  their  address. 

SINGLE  COPIES  of  such  of  our  books  as  are  used  in  classes,  will  be  sent  to  Teacher* 
for  examination,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction,  on  receipt  of  two-thirds  the  retail 
prices  as  alfixed  in  our  Circulars. 

The  most  Liberal  Terms  given  for  Fiist  Introduction. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  Co.,  39  &  41,  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

IVISON,  PHINNEY  &  Co.,  New  York, 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


BY 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI. 


Kay’s  Test  Examples;  a  New  Book,  embracing  over 

Three  Thousand  carefully-prepared  practical  problems  for  the  slate  or 
black-board ;  for  Drill  Exercises  and  Review.  A  book  greatly  needed 
by  every  teacher,  and  should  be  introduced  into  every  school.  Two 
editions  published — one,  without  answers;  the  other,  with  answers 
arranged  by  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

Lilienthal  and  Allyifs  Object  Lessons,  or  Things 

Taught;  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  and  Object 
Lessons.  Prepared  by  order  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  Board, 
recommended  by  the  Teachers,  and  adopted  for  general  use  in  the 
schools  of  Cincinnati.  Approved  by  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  commended  by  all  who  have  examined  it. 

De  Wolfs  Instructive  Speller  and  Hand  Book  of  De¬ 
rivative  Words,  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  sounds,  and  correct  habits  of  pronunciation  and  orthography ; 
containing  Dictation  Exercises,  and  a  simple  but  complete  study  of 
derivative  words.  ✓ 

Evans’  School  Geometry;  the  Primary  Elements  of 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  for  Schools  and  Academies.  A  concise 
treatise,  designed  for  that  class  of  students  who  have  not  time  to 
master  the  larger  works.  The  amount  of  Geometry  contained  in  this 
volume  furnishes  the  pupil  ample  preparation  for  the  study  of  Plane 
Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 


Single  specimen  copies  of  the  above-named  books  sent  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  for  examination,  at  the 
following  rates :  Test  Examples,  25  cents ;  Object  Lessons,  15  cents ; 
De  Wolfs  .Speller,  15  cents;  Evans’  Geometry,  30  cents. 

v  Teachers  desirous  of  introducing  any  of  these  books  are  respectfully 
invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publishers, 

W.  B  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. 
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LIPPINCOTX’S 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  WAISTS  OIF 

SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 


BOOK  I. 

A  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY,  on  the  basis  of  the  “  Object  Method  ”  of  Instruc¬ 
tion.  By  Fordyce  A.  Alien,  Principal  of  Chester  County  Normal  School,  West  Chester-, 
Pa.  Quarto,  56  pp.  Printed  in  oil  colors.  Retail  price  40  cents.  Sent  for  examina¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  to  any  (eucher,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

STATE  OF  WISCONSIN, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction , 

Madison,  July  2, 1S62, 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 

Dear  Sirs  ' The  little  work  on  Geography,  by  F.  A  Allen,  which  you  were  pleased  to 
send  to  me,  meets  with  my  unqualified  approval.  The  work  itself  is  its  own  recommen¬ 
dation.  Its  general  introduction  into  our  schools  is  certain.  It  occupies  new  ground, 
and  of  course  comes  into  competition  with  no  other  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  PICKARD,  Sup2, 

noon  ir. 

AN  INTERMEDIATE;  or  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  on  the  basis 

of  the  “  Object  Method  ”  of  Instruction,  embracing  Physical,  Political,  and  Mathe¬ 
matical  Geography,  and,  so  far  as  expedient,  Ancient,  and  Modern  History;  Philo- 
sophically  prepared  and  arranged  for  Common  Schools.  By  Fordyce  A.  Allen.  (In 
Preparation.) 


The  Intermediate,  or  Common  School  Geography  is  approaching  completion.  Its 
popular  author  has  snared  no  eti'ort  to  make  jr  superior  to  all  other  books  of  the  same 
grade  in  respect  of  its  subject-matter,  and  of  its  method  of  arrangement  and  illustration. 
Whatevei  adds  attracMveuess  to  his  firm  ary  work  will  in  this  be  exhibited  to  a  much 
greater  ext-nt  ;  a  broader  discussion  of  the  subject,  an  original  arrangement  of  the  text 
and  questions,  and  a  novel  construction  of  the  maps,  will  make  it  all  that  can  be  desired 
by  the  practical  o.  theoretical  teacher. 

BOOK  III. 


SMITH’S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,  containing  a  concise  Text  and  Explanatory 

Notes.  Based  on  a  combination  of  the  Analytical,  Synthetical,  and  Comparative 
Systems.  With  more  than  one  hundred  Maps,  of  Religion,  Government,  Civilisation, 
Races,  Countries,  Roman  Empire,  Vicinities,  Rain,  Wind,  Seasons,  Isothermals,  Solar 
Systems,  etc.,  etc.,  and  combining  with  much  new  and  valuable  matter,  many  fea¬ 
tures  not  found  in  any  other  work  of  its  class.  By  Roswell  0.  Smith,  A.  M.  Retail 
price,  $1.00.  Sent  to  teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

BOOK  IT. 

A  COMPLETE  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER,  or  Geographical  Dictionary  oi 

the  World  ;  a  Teacher’s  and  Pupil’s  Reference  book,  containing  a  notice  and  the 
Pronunciation  of  the  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  places,  with  the  most 
authentic  information  respecting  the  Countries,  Cities,  Town«,  Mountains,  Islands, 
Rivers,  etc.,  in  every  portion  of  the  flKobe  ;  and  a  complete  Etymologic  il  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  Geographical  Names  By  J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  axd  T.  Baldwin.  Price  $6.00, 

The  Gazetteer,  being  the  basis  of  the  other  books  of  the  series,  and  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  teacher,  will  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  schools  in  conneotio© 
with  the  Geographies,  at  a  very  low  price. 

J.  B.  LIPFINCOTT  &  OC»,  Philadelphia. 
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Dr.  THOMAS  ARNOLD.* 

Dr.  Arnold,  the  reformer  of  the  public  classical  schools  in  England, 
was  horn  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  June  13,  1795,  and  died  at 
Oxford,  June  12,  1842.  No  remarkable  incidents  attended  his  life.  At 
school  and  at  the  University  he  was  studious,  thoughtful  and  earnest. 
He  was  ordained  in  his  first  clerical  office  [that  of  Deacon  in  the  Church 
of  England]  in  1818.  His  first  years  were  spent  in  retirement.  This  is 
the  case  with  most  great  men.  The  most  eminent  statesmen,  heroes  and 
benefactors  of  the  world  have  been  called  from  the  humble  occupations 
of  private  life  to  take  the  honors  as  well  as  the  weighty  responsibilities 
of  public  stations.  They  came  strengthened  and  fitted  for  their  work  by 
this  very  retirement.  Dr.  Arnold  was  married  in  1818,  and  about  this 
time  his  character  seemed  to  assume  a  still  more  earnest  and  lofty  type. 
He  was  appointed  Head  Master  of  the  School  at  Rugby  and  ordained 
Presbyter,  in  1828.  At  the  time  of  this  appointment,  it  was  predicted 
that  he  would  “change  the  face  of  education  all  through  the  public 
schools  of  England,”  and  the  prediction  was  largely  verified.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  Rugby  about  thirteen  years,  and  was  then  appointed  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford.  After  one  year’s  labor  in  this 
field,  he  thought  of  giving  up  his  position  and  spending  his  last  years  in 
quiet.  He  was  not  permitted  that  rest  on  earth.  One  Sabbath  morning, 
after  a  sickness  of  only  three  hours,  he  was  called  away. 

The  social  evils  of  the  day  needed  some  great  soul  to  champion  their 
removal,  and  such  was  Dr  Arnold,  whose  writings  upon  themes  of  public 
interest  exerted  a  deep  and  powerful  interest.  But  during  his  stay  at 
Rugby,  he  devoted  his  energies  chiefly  to  the  preparation  of  young  men 


*  Notes  of  Prof.  BlaisdelL's  Address  before  the  State  Teachers’ Association,  at  Janes¬ 
ville,  July  31, 1862,  taken  by  Miss  M.  J.  Vail. 
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for  the  University  and  the  world.  Ilia  success  in  this  respect  leads  to 
the  inquiry:  What  were  the  qualifications  of  Dr.  Arnold  as  a  teacher  ? 

WHAT  ARNOLD  WAS. 

Ilis  large,  dark,  brimming  eye,  well  developed  muscles  of  the  face,  and 
a  form  symmetrical  and  perfect  in  its  physical  development,  rendered  him 
a  marked  character  to  those  about  him.  His  soul  was  the  censorium  in 
which  everything  produced  an  impression.  Nature  influenced  him.  His 
lament  upon  his  departure  from  his  home,  and  in  later  years  the  song  he 
composed  while  visiting  the  grave  of  Wordsworth,  show  the  sweet,  touch¬ 
ing  sympathy  he  felt  for  and  the  communion  he  held  with  Nature. 

He  found  sources  of  interest  everywhere  in  Nature.  He  was  in  the 
fullest  sense  alive  to  the  world  of  matter  and  thought.  .  The  interests  of 
mankind  were  his  interests.  He  also  felt  a  deep  and  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome:  not  as  an  antiquarian,  but  because 
he  heard  the  throbbing  of  the  great  Greek  heart,  and  went  back  to  com¬ 
mune  with  it,  as  with  living  men  of  twenty  centuries  ago.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  past  only  with  the  light  of  the  present — only  as  it  subserved 
the  present.  His  interest  was  with  the  human  concerns  of  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century;  it  partook  but  little  of  the  romantic,  and  still  less 
of  mere  fancy  and  fanaticism.  His  interest  was  a  principle.  England 
and  his  own  day  premised  the  theme  which  awoke  his  activity.  He 
mourned  over  and  declaimed  against  the  dead  formalisms  of  the  times, 
and  the  evils  of  English  social  life.  His  intimacy  with  these  so  enlarged 
and  intensified  his  interest  in  their  removal,  that  they  pierced  through 
all  his  private  happiness,  and  led  him  to  labor  arduously  for  the  desired 
end.  Every  day’s  careful  attention  led  to  new  discoveries,  and  at  night 
he  would  take  his  pen  to  depict  some  new  phase  of  political  and  public 
life.  At  his  death  he  stood  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  great  men. 

We  now  come  to  the  main  pinciple — the  hidden  principle  which  actu¬ 
ated  his  life.  During  a  number  of  years  of  his  life  he  was  rather  unde¬ 
cided  as  to  his  religious  principles,  and  on  some  points  almost  skeptical. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  to  him  for  a  time  shrouded  in 
doubt  and  mystery.  After  this  great  principle  Avas  settled,  he  gave  him¬ 
self  up  wholly  and  entirely  to  that  Christ.  It  was  not  a  cold  allegiance; 
but  Christ  to  him  was  a  personal  friend.  A  slur  upon  the  character  of 
Christ  was  a  personal  injury.  He  held  daily  communion  with  Him,  and 
sitting  at  His  feet,  he  saw  that  the  evils  of  his  life  were  but  departures 
from  Him.  His  liability  to  sin  was  in  proportion  to  his  wanderings 
from  Him.  To  him,  if  the  times  were  out  of  joint,  it  was  because  they 
were  out  of  joint  with  Christ.  This  belief  did  not  render  him  narrow 
and  contracted,  but  involed  a  deep  and  earnest  study  of  his  relations  to 
his  Divine  Master,  His  grand  principle  was  drawn  from  the  Bible.  He 
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came  forth  to  action  with  the  port  of  a  war-horse,  as  well  as  the  self 
denying  belief  of  a  martyr.  He  was  even  more  earnest  than  John  Foster. 
[While  Foster  lamented  over  the  prevailing  evils  of  the  day,  Arnold 
acted;]  and  here  is  the  stand-point  from  which  to  view  his  character. 

His  great  soul-absorbing  care  was  for  the  youth  of  England;  and  to 
them  he  was  at  once  teacher  and  statesman.  He  not  only  imparted 
knowledge  to  their  young  and  eager  minds,  but  he  taught  them  the  grand 
principles  of  life;  principles  that  eminently  fitted  them  for  the  high  and 
responsible  positions  of  public  life. 

In  wandering  through  the  dim  vista  of  the  past,  the  mind  loves  to  rest 
upon  Ihe  memory  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  noble  heroes, 
who  went  forth  into  the  world,  not  as  warriors,  but  as  teachers.  There 
lay  their  strength.  In  their  truly  beautiful  characters,  we  find  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  successful  teachers.  The  deep  and  lasting  impression  they 
made  upon  their  pupils  shows  the  weighty  power  of  their  personality. 

Comparing  the  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold  with  that  of  other  men,  we  see 
that  the  most  important  element  of  his  success  lay  in  what  he  was.  Char¬ 
acter  indeed,  under  God,  is  the  great  influence  of  human  life.  It  em¬ 
braces  all  from  centre  to  circumferance.  Aside  from  this  one  great 
element  of  Arnold’s  success  as  a  teacher,  let  us  notice  a  few  prominent 
excellencies,  second  only  to  this. 

I. — HIS  THOROUGHNESS. 

To  succeed,  a  teacher  needs  a  deep  and  thorough  insight  into  the 
subject  he  would  unfold.  He  knows  not  the  alphabet  of  teaching  if  he  is 
not  possessed  of  this  qualification.  The  great  injury  done  to  a  pupil  by 
the  lack  of  this  quality  in  his  instructor  is  incalculable.  [The  speaker 
then  went  back  to  his  early  childhood,  and  gave  a  glowing  description  of 
his  own  teacher,  the  beauty  of  which  I  shall  utterly  fail  to  represent  ]  I 
remember  him,  he  said,  as  almost  a  sage  in  wisdom,  and  yet  possessed  of 
all  the  sweet  simplicity  and  congeniality  of  childhood.  Fond  associations 
wreathe  around  him,  and  memory  recalls  his  loved  and  honored  form, 
sitting  in  the  accustomed  place  where  in  my  youth  it  was  my  blessed 
privilege  to  drink  the  pure  sweet  waters  of  knowledge.  He  led  me  with 
never  failing  interest  through  the  mazes  of  mathematics,  from  the  first 
principles  to  the  intricacies  of  the  higher  branches  of  this  subject.  He 
unfolded  to  my  mind  the  grand  laws  of  Astronomy,  and  traced  upon  the 
vault  of  Heaven  the  starry  constellations  in  their  mighty  course;  and 
thus  on  through  all  the  different  branches;  always  inspiring  within  me  a 
love  for  study  by  the  very  manner  of  his  presentations.  All  this  he  did 
faithfully  and  well;  yet  one  thing  he  lacked  to  make  his  character  to  me 
perfect,  and  that  was  classical  learning.  My  classical  culture  was  there¬ 
fore  imperfect.  Never  shall  I  cease  to  reap  the  evils  resulting  from  this 
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defect.  Over  and  over  again  am  I  compelled  to  know  and  feel  that  I  can 
never  attain  that  proficiency  in  this  branch  of  learning  that  I  might  have 
done  had  my  early  training  been  thorough. 

The  grand  indispensable  principle  of  scholarship  is  thoroughness.  In 
some  primary  schools,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  teachers,  spelling 
is  thrown  wholly  into  the  background.  Pupils  come  forth  seemingly 
perfect  in  some  branches,  but  constantly  trammeled  in  their  usefulness  to 
themselves  and  others,  by  a  want  of  thoroughness  even  in  this  one  simple 
yet  all  important  attainment.  And  yet  these  very  teachers  may  be 
authors  !  It  is  not  the  best  argument  for  a  teacher  that  he  has  written  a 
book. 

Arnold  sought  that  his  pupils  should  master  their  subjects.  One  of 
his  scholars,  in  speaking  of  his  dislike  of  a  poor  recitation,  says:  “  Well 
can  I  remember  the  portentous  lifting  of  the  brows,  and  the  scowl  like  a 
gathering  storm,  when  lessons  were  poorly  recited.”  He  also  tried  to 
inspire  his  pupils  with  the  spirit  of  the  subject.  They  felt  what  they 
studied.  Their  hearts  swelled  with  the  sweet  lyrics  of  Sappho  or 
Horace,  and  burned  with  patriotic  fire  when  reading  Demosthenes. 

Arnold  was  original  and  real.  Not  a  school  master ,  but  a  teacher.  He 
went  before  his  pupils  with  a  lofty  eye  and  the  grace  of  a  living  scholar. 

II.  — HIS  EARNESTNESS. 

His  second  great  characteristic  was  Earnestness.  Everything  he 
undertook  was  marked  with  energetic  active  effort.  His  whole  soul  was 
given  up  to  the  theme  in  hand.  He  possessed  both  mental  power  and  heat, 

hi. — his  power  of  influence. 

The  power  of  dealing  with  young  men  was  another  marked  excellency 
in  his  character.  This  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  powers:  a 
devotion  to  the  highest  and  best  ends  of  life;  love  for  humanity;  pene¬ 
tration,  and  ability  to  govern.  He  seemed  born  for  command.  His 
voice  sounded  like  a  clarion  on  Waterloo.  His  character  was  so  perfect 
in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  conscience 
of  his  school. 

There  was  the  blending  of  English  sagacity  [and  Italian  shrewdness]  in 
his  discernment  of  the  characters  of  his  pupils.  He  encouraged  the 
plodding  scholar,  who,  though  not  endowed  with  genius,  yet  possessed 
that  patient  perseverance  that  accomplisheth  all  things.  He  saw  in  such 
the  power  and  force  of  future  years. 

Arnold  trusted  his  scholars,  and  awakened  within  them  feelings  of  self- 
respect  that  are  aroused  only  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are  trusted. 
Every  act  of  the  school-room  was  tried  at  the  tribunal  of  right,  and 
accepted  or  rejected  according  as  it  coincided  or  otherwise  with  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  right.  Broad,  deep  principles,  and  not  narrow,  contracted  rules, 
were  the  result  of  this  careful  examination. 

IV.  —  HIS  LOVE  FOR  HIS  PUPILS. 

Arnold  loved  his  scholars.  It  was  not  the  mere  love  of  benevolence, 
but  a  love  for  each  individual  scholar.  It  was  a  love  for  his  pupil,  not 
his  pupils.  He  read  the  characters  of  his  scholars,  and  knew  the  peculiar 
tendencies  of  each.  He  sat  at  the  fireside  of  each  one’s  soul,  and  gave 
sympathy  to  one,  subdued  the  wild  fire  of  another,  and  gently  led  him  in 
the  path  of  right.  His  scholars  felt  that  if  during  the  coming  years  they 
should  be  cast  away  from  the  sympathy  of  society,  and  wander  from  their 
former  friends,  homeless  and  strangers,  yet  in  Arnold  they  would  still 
find  a  faithful  friend.  Such  was  Arnold.  He  felt  this  embracing  interest 
in  his  pupils  as  individuals,  and  in  turn  he  was  loved  by  all. 

Quintilian  says:  “An  orator  is  one  who  knows  how  to  talk.”  So  a 
teacher  is  one  who  knows  how  to  teach.  This  characteristic  in  Arnold 
produced  its  proper  impression  upon  his  pupils.  They  possessed  a  belief 
in  him,  and  this  was  a  lasting  good  to  them.  The  personal  influence  of 
some  teachers  is  like  the  poison  of  a  pestilence.  It  is  like  a  quarantine 
in  a  community.  Arnold  was  not  merely  a  theoretical  but  a  real  man. 
His  was  a  truly  rounded  manhood — a  manhood  possessing  character  and 
power.  He  possessed,  not  knowledge  merely,  but  the  ability  to  impart 
knowledge.  This  perfection  and  symmetry  belonged  alike  to  his  intel¬ 
lectual,  aesthetic,  moral  and  religious  nature. 

He  was  the  hero  of  his  pupils.-  He  marched  with  colors  flying,  chal¬ 
lenging  the  opinions  of  men.  One  of  his  scholars  says:  “It  was  he  who 
woke  me  up.” 

[In  this  part  of  his  address  the  speaker  expressed  his  conviction  of 
the  capacity  of  woman  as  an  educator.] 

The  successful  efforts  of  Mary  Lyon  give  ample  proof  of  this.  Thor¬ 
oughly  alive  to  the  interests  of  education,  and  especially  the  interests  of 
the  young  women,  she  visited  a  few  of  the  principal  families  of  New 
England,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  parents  that  their  daughters 
should  become  pupils,  and  from  this  sprang  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary. 

CHARACTER  NEEDED. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  the  moral  of  our  subject,  we  may  urge,  that  the 
secret  of  success,  and  what  we  need,  is  Character;  and  this  now  more 
than  ever.  Now,  when  fearful  war  is  deluging  our  beloved  country  in 
blood,  do  we  need  to  cultivate  the  principles  of  a  truly  beautiful  and 
symmetrical  character.  We  must  be  willing  to  pour  out  our  lives,  if  need 
be,  for  our  native  land — become  heroes  for  the  war.  The  spirit  of  war  is 
at  this  juncture  the  best  protection  to  our  imperiled  Republic. 
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“SEND  ME  A  STRONG  RECOMMEND.” 

[The  editor  of  the  Vermont  School  Journal ,  in  copying  the  annexed  correspond¬ 
ence  from  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly ,  remarks  that  “  it  applies  to  the  latitude 
of  Vermont  as  well  as  that  of  Ohio.”  Wisconsin  embraces  the  whole  width  of 
Vermont  latitude,  and  a  little  more  besides. — Edr.] 

- ,  September  16,  1862. 

Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  State  School  Commissioner: 

Dear  Sir:— I  have  concluded  not  to  remain  in  -  longer.  On 

account  of  the  high  taxes  caused  by  the  war,  our  Board  of  Education  has 
concluded  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  to  cut  mine  down  to  five 
hundred  dollars.  I  cannot  support  my  family  on  less  than  my  old  salary 
— six  hundred.  I  must  find  another  school  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  idle.  Can  you  speak  a  good  word  for  me  in  some  place 
where  they  want  a  principal  of  a  High  School,  or  any  other  similar  posi¬ 
tion,  where  the  salary  would  be  at  least  seven  hundred  dollars  ?  I  do 
not  like  to  trouble  you,  for  I  know  you  have  your  hands  full;  but  if  you 
know  of  any  vacancy,  please  inform  me  of  it.  As  I  met  you  at  two 
Institutes  in  this  county,  and  as  you  once  made  a  short  visit  at  my  school, 
you  must  know  something  of  my  qualifications.  I  have  taught  for  five 
years,  and,  though  I  say  it  myself,  I  have  always  had  good  success.  If 
you  do  not  know  of  a  place  where  you  can  get  me  in,  please  send  me  as 
strong  a  recommend  as  you  think  I  am  worthy  of,  as  it  will  be  of  use  to 
me  in  getting  a  school. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  - 

Office  of  State  School  Commissioner,  ) 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  19,  1862.  ) 

To - Esq. — Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  16th  instant  is  before  me. 

During  the  six  years  in  which  I  have  held  the  office  of  Commissioner, 
many  hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received,  requesting  my  assistance 
in  securing  positions  in  the  schools  of  our  State.  In  a  good  number  of 
instances  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  render  the  help  requested.  But  in 
a  very  large  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  my  unpleasant  duty  to  reply  to 
applicants  that  I  knew  of  no  vacancies  such  as  they  would  be  pleased  to 
fill.  Whenever  a  desirable  situation  in  our  schools  becomes  vacant,  it  is 
at  once  applied  for  by  teachers  in  the  vicinity;  and  some  one  secures  the 
place.  A  thousand  teachers  have  sought  schools  through  me,  while  not 
more  than  fifty  schools  have  requested  me  to  furnish  them  teachers. 

But  to  be  entirely  honest  and  frank  with  you,  sir,  I  am  obliged  to  say 
that  I  could  not  aid  in  securing  you  a  position,  were  it  in  my  power;  nor 
can  I  send  you  the  “recommend”  (recommendation)  which  you  solicit. 
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1  *  SEND  ME  A  STRONG  RECOMMEND.” 

This  may  surprise  you;  and  though  it  is  not  a  pleasant  task  for  me  to 
perform,  I  will  briefly  state  my  reasons: 

You  mention  that  I  “once  made  a  short  visit  at  my  (your)  school.”  I 
have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  that  visit;  and  though  it  did  not  exceed 
an  hour,  it  made  impressions  which  forbid  that  I  should  recommend  you, 
as  you  desire.  I  was  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

You  are  not  a  good  Teacher.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  are  as  good  as 
one  half  of  the  teachers  of  Ohio,  or  of  any  other  state.  Indeed,  I  judge 
that  you  are  the  superior  of  many  of  our  teachers.  Still,  I  could  not 
recommend  you  as  qualified  for  so  responsible  a  position  as  you  seek.  I 
trust  that  in  our  High  and  Intermediate  Schools  there  are  not  very  many 
teachers  whose  qualifications  are  not  superior  to  yours. 

When  I  entered  your  school,  you  were  hearing  a  recitation  in  the 
History  of  England,  Pinnock’s  Goldsmith  being  the  text-book.  You 
made  constant  use  of  the  book,  seeming  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  it 
for  ability  to  ask  questions.  You  did  not  seem  to  understand  the 
business  you  had  in  hand,  and  wero  ignorant  of  what  your  pupils  were 
expected  to  know.  A  subsequent  recitation  in  Geography  was  conducted 
in  much  the  same  way.  You  asked  questions  from  the  book,  reading 
those  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  In  neither  recitation  did  you 
make  use  of  the  excellent  maps  with  which  your  room  was  furnished. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  you  may  reply  that  you  have  known  other  teachers 
do  the  same  thing.  So  have  I,  thousands  of  them.  But  I  have  always 
looked  upon  the  practice  as  a  sure  exponent  of  the  ignorance  or  laziness 
of  those  teachers.  I  do  most  sincerely  judge  that  conducting  recitations 
in  this  manner,  in  Geography,  History,  and  some  (not  all)  other  branches 
of  study,  is  proof  of  unfitness  for  teaching.  I  have  not  time  to  state 
fully  my  reasons  for  this  opinion,  but  they  are  so  patent  that  a  very  little 
reflection  will  reveal  to  you  their  nature  and  propriety.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  general  attempting  to  direct  the  movements  of  his  army,  in 
time  of  battle,  by  a  constant  reference  to  the  volume  of  Tactics  which 
should  stand  braced  aslant  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  ? 

I  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  your  government ,  or  discipline.  Your 
school  was  obstreperous,  as  the  result  of  your  own  rough  and  vociferous 
manner.  I  never  knew  a  noisy  teacher  who  had  a  quiet  and  orderly 
school.  You  were  all  the  while  enunciating  “general  orders,”  which 
your  boys,  the  legitimate  little  “  sons  of  thunder,”  treated  with  uproar¬ 
ious  indifference.  Long  experience  had  taught  them  that  sin  and  suffer¬ 
ing  do  not,  in  your  school,  sustain  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is 
true  that  you  did  whip  two  boys  while  I  was  there,  but  you  threatened 
the  same  punishment  in  twenty  other  cases,  in  which  the  infliction  did 
not  follow.  A  teacher  who  is  profuse  in  commands  and  threatenings 
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will  always  and  utterly  fail  of  securing  the  respect  and  obedience  of  his 
pupils. 

Think  not  that  I  disapproved  of  your  whipping  but  two  of  the  twenty 
whom  you  threatened  with  that  penalty.  Far  from  it.  The  whippings 
I  thought  two  too  many.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  rod  should 
never  be  used  in  school;  but  I  will  say  that  the  teacher  who  finds  it 
necessary  to  use  it  daily,  or  even  weekly,  demonstrates  his  unfitness  for 
school  government.  I  would  not  say  that  no  boy  should,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  flogged  in  school.  There  may  be  rare  and  extreme  cases 
in  which  the  rod  may  work  the  cure  which  other  means  have  failed  to 
accomplish  But  I  have  observed  that  the  worst-governed  schools  are 
those  in  which  the  most  whipping  is  done.  Its  frequent  repetition  tends 
to  brutalize  and  deprave,  rather  than  subdue  and  reform. 

The  wise,  thoughtful  and  self-governed  teacher  will  devise  and  adopt 
measures  for  securing  obedience  which  are  a  thousand  times  more  effec¬ 
tual  than  all  the  rods  and  rawhides,  clubs  and  cudgels,  ever  wielded  since 
Cain  killed  Abel.  One  teacher  governs  by  brute  force,  and  his  school  is 
a  model  of  disorder;  another  rules  by  the  force  of  his  own  superior 
wisdom,  tact,  self-control  and  moral  power,  and  his  pupils  every  day 
learn  to  govern  themselves. 

But  should  the  dire  necessity  of  whipping  arise,  it  is  better  that  the 
execution  should  be  had  without  much  previous  threatening.  The  pupil 
should  be  fully  informed  that  intentional  and  persistent  disobedience  will 
receive  its  due  punishment;  but  its  kind  and  'manner  he  should  be  left  to 
learn  from  experience.  If  its  form  is  what  he  did  not  anticipate,  it  will 
be  all  the  more  effective.  And  besides,  the  teacher  can  thus  act  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  according  to  the  individualities  of  each.  “I  must  do  so 
because  I  said  I  would,’ ’  is  expressive  of  weakness,  or  wickedness,  or 
both. 

But  what  I  most  disliked  in  your  school  was  the  store  of  whips  with 
which  you  had  supplied  it,  in  the  expectation  of  having  use  for  them. 
This  practice  is  abominable  !  It  is  equivalent  to  a  declared  expectation 
that  the  pupils  will  deserve  terrible  punishment;  that  the  teacher  has  no 
confidence  in  them.  It  is  also  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  that  he  has  no  ability  for  governing  his  school,  except  in  the 
way  of  brute  force. 

The  sheriff  who,  upon  his  election,  should  erect  a  gallows  at  the  county 
seat,  in  the  expectation  that  the  people  would  deserve  hanging,  would  be 
esteemed,  by  an  insulted  and  indignant  public,  fit  only  for  the  death 
which  he  had  provided  for  his  neighbors. 

I  noticed  other  things  in  your  school  which  I  did  not  approve,  but 
which  I  have  no  time  at  present  to  specify.  I  am,  however,  constrained 
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to  say,  that  should  your  boys  become  close  imitators  of  all  the  habits 
and  practices  of  their  teacher,  their  society  will  not  be  much  sought  for 
by  people  who  are  at  all  particular  in  regard  to  tidiness  or  good  manners. 
To  mention  but  one  thing  in  this  direction:  the  floor  in  front  of  your  seat 
was  bespattered  with  saliva,  which  bore  sickening  testimony  to  your  use 
of  a  certain  disgusting  narcotic. 

Now,  sir,  you  may  think  me  severe  and  unkind.  But  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  not.  I  would  most  willingly  do  you  any  favor  which  would  not  be 
doing  the  public  an  injury.  Yours,  truly,  Anson  Smyth. 


INSTITUTES. 

Many  of  the  Institutes  held  in  the  State  during  the  past  year  were 
conducted  by  “  home  talent.”  This  feature  in  Institutes  may  not  have 
received  that  attention  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  from  teach¬ 
ers  generally,  that  the  subject  merits.  The  object  of  Institutes  can 
never  be  attained  unless  they  are  conducted  by  those  who  have  given  the 
subject  attention,  and  who  have  made  special  preparation  to  meet  the 
real  wants  of  such  educational  organizations.  If  everybody  is  competent 
to  instruct  and  to  lecture  in  an  Institute,  then  everybody  is  eminently 
competent  to  impart  instruction  in  the  school-room.  This  groveling  idea 
of  the  profession  of  teaching  is  noticeable  in  almost  every  department  of 
popular  education.  It  never  will  be  removed  until  teachers  arise  and 
qualify  themselves,  requiring  school  officers  and  the  people  to  give  defer¬ 
ence  to  an  avocation  which  possesses  such  ennobling  and  life-giving 
power.  If  teachers,  assembled  in  Institutes,  will  permit  themselves  to 
be  influenced  short  of  any  principle  that  will  exalt  and  render  more 
efficient  their  calling,  by  only  selecting  men  from  professions  to  lecture 
and  to  conduct  their  exercises,  and  by  assembling  for  a  display  of  mere 
ci  buncombe,”  they  deserve  no  respect,  nor  can  they  hope  to  exert  a  salu¬ 
tary  influence  by  any  such  association.  Let  the  teachers  of  the  State 
who  compose  these  Institutes  see  to  it  that  men  in  every  way  competent 
in  the  work  of  teaching— men  of  experience,  and  men  of  culture— are 
selected  to  lecture  and  to  conduct  these  exercises,  and  they  may  be 
assured  that  their  labors  will  not  remain  long  unappreciated.  If  the 
fund  which  the  State  has  so  honorably  devoted  to  this  good  work  is  to 
be  expended  without  any  reference  to  the  immediate  object  for  which  it 
was  granted,  it  had  better  be  recalled.  The  Representatives  of  the  State, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  [State  Supt.],  and  all  friends  whose  influence 
lias  been  exerted  in  securing  this  fund,  demand  of  us,  as  teachers,  that 
Institutes  become  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  in  elevating  our 
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system  of  public  instruction.  The  responsibility  rests  with  us,  fellow- 
teachers,  to  encourage  the  State  by  our  decided  and  systematic  efforts, 
and  thus  evince  our  appreciation  of  her  noble  benefactions,  and  the  ex¬ 
alted  estimation  in  which  she  holds  our  profession,  In  no  way  can  this 
be  better  accomplished  than  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
[State  Supt  J  and  this  Association  co-operating — recommending  some 
competent  man  or  men,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  conduct  Institutes, 
and  who  shall  be  thoroughly  prepared  with  these  means  to  elevate  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  Let  the  too  prevalent  idea,  that  Institutes 
are  schools  for  instruction  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  Common  Schools, 
be  exploded,  and  let  the  subject  of  methodology  and  the  general  topics  of 
pedagogics  be  introduced,  and  a  brighter  day  will  dawn  on  the  profession 
of  teaching;  and  the  reforms  thus  introduced  into  society  by  Institutes, 
will  place  them  among  the  very  first  benefactions  of  the  age.— Report,  in 
Iowa  Instructor  and  Journal , 

[What  is  true  of  Institutes  in  our  sister  State  is  substantially  true 
here,  except  that  this  State  has  made  no  appropriation  and  provided  no 
“fund”  for  the  support  of  the  Institutes.  We  think  that  Superinten¬ 
dents  and  Teachers,  who  have  the  interests  of  the  schools  at  heart,  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  to  make  an  earnest  application  to  the  Legislature  for 
aid  in  this  direction.  Then  let  the  best  possible  talent  and  experience 
be  secured  for  this  peculiar  and  important  work.— Edr.] 


TOWN  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS. 

[The  following  proposed  plan,  or  something  similar,  may  be  interesting  and 
useful  in  other  counties:] 

TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY. 

The  law  of  the  State  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  Teachers’  Associations. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1862,  a  Teachers’  Association  for  the  county 
of  Fond  du  Lac  was  formed,  the  object  of  which  is  the  elevation  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  County.  This  is  to 
be  done  by  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  by  introducing 
into  the  schools  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 
All  the  teachers  of  a  county  are  expected  to  become  active  members  of 
the  Association.  To  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  law  in  the  formation  of 
such  Associations,  it  is  recommended  to  the  teachers  in  each  town  to 
form  themselves  into  Town  Associations,  to  be  convened  at  some  conve¬ 
nient  place  in  each  town,  at  least  once  in  two  weeks,  during  the  time 
that  winter  and  summer  schools  shall  be  in  session.  At  these  meetings 
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of  the  Town  Associations,  it  is  desirable  that  the  teachers  should  review 
their  school  studies,  or  such  portions  of  them  as  are  most  important,  and 
discuss  the  different  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  taught,  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  the  best  methods.  They 
should  also  at  these  meetings,  by  conference  one  with  another,  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  administering  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  schools.  I  would  suggest  that  at  each  meeting  every 
teacher  be  required  to  read  an  essay  on  some  specified  subject. 

To  elicit  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  and  to  secure  a  more 
hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents  and  School  Boards  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  the  schools,  it  is  further  recommended  that  at 
some  convenient  place  in  each  town,  a  Town  School  Examination  be 
held,  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  March,  at  which  examination 
each  school  in  the  town  shall  be  represented  by  its  five  best  scholars;  of 
which  number  two  are  to  be  male,  and  two  female — the  fifth  to  be  chosen 
without  regard  to  sex— and  that  the  School  Boards  of  the  several  school 
districts  be  the  authority  to  determine  on  examination  what  five  scholars 
of  the  schools  of  their  respective  district  shall  so  represent  the  same  in 
said  Town  Examination.  That  at  such  Town  Examination  the  scholars 
be  examined— 1st,  in  Arithmetic,  from  the  beginning,  through  Common 
or  Vulgar  Fractions;  2d,  in  English  Grammar,  on  the  different  parts  of 
speech,  and  in  a  parsing  exercise,  to  be  assigned  at  the  time;  3d,  in  Or¬ 
thography,  on  the  written  spelling  of  fifty  words,  to  be  selected  by  some 
disinterested  person.  That  at  such  Examination  each  scholar  present  a 
map  of  some  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  drawn 
by  him  or  herself.  That  of  each  male  scholar  a  declamation  (original  or 
selected)  be  required,  and  of  each  female  an  original  essay,  by  her  to  be 
read;  each  essay  or  declamation  not  to  occupy  more  than  six  minutes  in 
the  reading  or  delivery.  That  such  Examination  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Town  Teachers’  Associations,  and  that  some  one  of  the  members 
of  such  associations  open  and  conclude  such  examination  by  a  suitable 
addre.ss. 

That  the  two  best  scholars  in  each  town,  one  male  and  one  female,  be 
chosen  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  town  associations,  from  the  schol¬ 
ars  attending  the  town  examination,  to  represent  the  schools  of  their 
respective  towns  at  a  Public  School  Commencement  of  the  several  towns 
of  the  county  of  Fond  du  Lac,  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Fond  du  Lac,  on. 
the  first  Wednesday  of  July,  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Teachers’ 
Association.  The  exercises  and  appointments  of  such  commencement 
occasion  to  be  hereafter  arranged  and  announced. 

The  Secretary  of  each  Town  Teachers’  Association  is  requested  to 
furnish  to  me  a  notice  of  the  formation  of  such  Association  as  soon  as 
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formed,  with  the  names  of  the  teachers  that  compose  it,  and  his  or  her 
post  office  address;  also,  the  names  of  scholars  chosen  to  represent  the 
district  schools  in  the  town  examination,  and  the  names  of  those  chosen 
to  represent  their  respective  towns  at  the  Public  School  Commencement 
for  the  County. 

November  1,  1862.  E.  Root,  County  Superintendent. 


THE  LAWS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

[The  following  admirable  Paper  was  read  by  Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones,  late  of 
London,  at  the  Convention  of  Educators  called  at  Oswego,  ISF,  Y.,  some  months 
since,  to  examine  and  test  the  system  of  “  Object  Teaching,”  so  successfully  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Public  Schools  of  that  city,  through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Sheldon, 
the  Superintendent,  and  under  the  instructions  of  Miss  Jones.  The  article  is  the 
best  and  most  instructive  thing  on  the  philosophy  of  Pestalozzian  or  natural 
method  of  teaching  that  we  have  seen:] 

The  merit  of  the  Pestalozzian  System  is,  that,  recognizing  the  char¬ 
acter  of  children,  it  adapts  itself  to  this,  doing  invariably  and  system¬ 
atically  what  all  good  parents  and  teachers  do  often  and  intuitively. 

Pestalozzi  recognized  the  nature  of  a  child  as  three-fold:  physical, 
mental  and  moral.  He  demanded  that  this  nature  should  be  aided  in 
developing  itself,  simultaneously,  harmoniously  and  progressively.  He 
noted  the  three-fold  characteristics  of  this  three-fold  nature,  and  said: 
“The  chief  characteristics  of  a  child’s  physical  nature  is  activity;  of  his 
intellectual  nature,  love  of  knowledge;  of  his  moral  nature,  sympathy. 
No  educational  system  can  suit  him  unless  it  works  by  these. 

I.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Its  abuse  produces  restlessness, 
love  of  mischief,  etc.  It  were  not  too  much  to  demand  that  the  number 
of  hours  devoted  by  growing  boys  and  girls  to  physical  exercise,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  should  equal  those  devoted  to  intellectual  exercises. 
This  the  teacher  cannot  secure.  She  can,  however,  insist  (as  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  work)  that  her  pupils  shall  have  two  recesses  in  the 
morning,  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  each  twenty  minutes  long;  that  during 
the  time  of  recess  they  be  not  constrained  to  quietude;  for  children, 
unless  asleep,  cannot  rest  without  they  play,  and  they  cannot  play  with¬ 
out  making  a  noise;  that  they  shall  sit  and  stand  alternately;  that  they 
shall  have  physical  exercise  between  each  lesson,  unless  singing  or  recess 
intervene,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  time  be  honestly  occupied  in 
school  work. 

It  is  really  a  sad  sight  to  see  young  children  permitted  neither  to  work 
nor  play,  but  kept  in  their  seats  for  two  or  three  hours,  under  pretense 
of  studying.  Were  schools  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  training  little 
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ones  to  the  love  of  mischief  and  to  idleness,  they  could  hardly  adopt 
better  means  to  secure  such  an  end.  To  divide  a  school  into  two  sec¬ 
tions,  to  take  each  alternately,  and,  while  teaching  one,  to  provide  the 
other  with  something  to  do  (the  doing  of  which  is  to  be  tested),  as  copy¬ 
ing  printed  columns  of  words,  arranging  patterns  of  forms  and  colors, 
weighing,  measuring,  working  number  exercises  on  slates  or  blackboards, 
drawing  the  school-room  to  scale,  reproducing  on  their  own  slates  lessons 
in  spelling  or  language — all  this  requires  not  only  the  necessary  appa¬ 
ratus,  but  training,  energy  and  moral  influence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  easier,  to  be  sure,  to  remain  in  one’s  seat,  calling  up  one  class  at  a 
time,  and  hearing  these  read  and  spell  in  turn,  while  the  rest  are  com¬ 
manded  to  “keep  studying.” 

Now  that  another  method  of  keeping  school  is  introduced  consistently 
with  the  greater  energy  expended  by  teachers  and  children,  the  number 
of  school  hours  ought  to  be  diminished.  It  has  been  amply  proved  that 
the  children  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Schools,  London,  now  attending 
school  during  five  hours,  make  greater  progress  than  they  formerly  did 
in  six. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  number  of  hours  reduced  to  four. 
Edwin  Chadwick,  J.  Currie,  and  other  educators,  who  can  speak  as 
having  authority,  declare  that  more  than  four  hours  in  the  day  cannot 
advantageously  be  spent  in  school  by  children  less  than  eight  years 
of  age. 

Even  in  the  case  of  elder  children,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  add  to 
the  four  hours;  but  I  would  diminish,  .and  at  length  dispense  with  the 
intervening  physical  exercises,  recesses,  etc.  Gymnastics  and  drilling 
are  good,  but  these  can  have  another  time  set  apart  for  them;  and  as 
soon  as  the  scholar  is  able  to  work  alone,  he  should  be  required  to  spend 
at  first  twenty  minutes,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  two  hours  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  an  appointed  task,  not  merely  in  preparation  for  recitation, 
but  in  writing  exercises,  and  in  the  reproduction  of  the  oral  lessons  he 
receives  from  his  teacher,  etc. 

To  make  these  oral  lessons  worth  recording — indeed,  to  insure  them 
as  being  of  any  value  at  all — they  must  be  well  prepared.  Much,  if  not 
all  the  time  gained  by  the  teacher  will  be  devoted  to  this.  In  Germany 
or  England,  a  trained  teacher  (and  untrained  teachers  are  not  recognized) 
would  no  more  think  of  addressing  her  pupils  without  preparation,  than 
a  lecturer  his  audience,  or  a  minister  his  congregation. 

II.  Love  of  knowledge  is  a  law  of  childhood.  The  abuse  of  this  pro¬ 
duces  idle  and  impertinent  curiosity.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  a  child  for  knowledge  is  as  keen  as  his  appetite  for  food.  If  we 
say  we  find  it  otherwise,  it  is  because  we  give  him  words  when  he  knows 
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not  what  they  express;  signs  when  he  knows  not  what  they  symbolize; 
the  husk  instead  of  the  kernel;  or  if,  indeed,  the  kernel  is  there,  he  can 
not  get  at  it  through  the  shell.  The  maxims  laid  down  by  Pestalozzi  for 
the  mental  training  of  children  are  as  follows: 

“1st.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements.  One  difficulty  at  a  time 
is  enough  for  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  the  measure  of  information  is  not 
what  you  can  give,  but  what  he  can  receive. 

“2d.  Begin  with  the  senses.  Never  tell  a  child  what  he  can  discover 
for  himself. 

“3d.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Take  not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but 
the  order  of  nature. 

“  4th.  Go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  idea  to  the  word, 
from  the  signification  to  the  symbol,  from  the  example  to  the  rule,  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex.’’ 

Formerly  we  reversed  all  these  rules.  Our  usual  plan  of  teaching 
children  to  read  and  spell  is  a  good  example  of  their  violation.  Let  us, 
on  the  contrary,  follow  these  rules,  and  we  ascend 

From  Form  to  Geometry; 

“  Place  to  Geography; 

“  Weight  to  Mechanics; 

“  Size  to  Proportion  in  Drawing  and  Architectural  Designs; 

“  Numbers  to  Arithmetic  and  Algebra; 

“  Color  to  Chromatography; 

“  Plants  to  Botany; 

“  Animals  to  Zoology; 

“  Human  Body  to  Physiology; 

“  Objects  to  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  etc.; 

“  Actions  to  Arts  and  Manufactures; 

“  Language  to  Grammar. 

With  reference  to  this  ascent,  Pestalozzi  noted, 

First — The  order  in  which  the  faculties  are  developed  with  respect  to 
one  another;  and, 

Secondly — The  order  in  which  each  develops  itself  with  respect  to  its 
objects: 

1.  First,  the  Perceptive  Faculty; 

Secondly,  the  Conceptive  Faculty; 

Thirdly,  the  Reasoning  Faculty. 

2,  In  the  exercise  of  the  Perceptive  Faulty,  the  perception  of  like¬ 
nesses  precedes  the  perception  of  difference,  and  the  perception  of  differ¬ 
ence  perceptions  of  order  and  proportion. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  Conceptive  Faculty,  concepts  of  things  physical 
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precede  concepts  of  things  imaginary,  and  concepts  of  things  imaginary 
concepts  of  things  metaphysical. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  Reasoning  Faculty,  the  power  of  tracing  effect 
from  the  cause  is  based,  chiefly,  on  the  perception  of  order;  the  power  of 
tracing  analogies  on  the  perception  of  likeness;  the  judgment  on  the  per¬ 
ception  of  difference. 

III.  Sympathy  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Pestalozzi  argued  that  young 
children  cannot  be  governed  by  appeals  to  conscience,  veneration,  or  the 
love  of  the  beautiful,  because  in  them  these  sentiments  are  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped,  Still  less  are  they  governed  by  the  excitements  of  emulation,  as 
commonly  understood,  or  of  fear.  True,  the  principal  of  emulation  exists 
in  the  child,  and  a  wise  teacher  will  appeal  to  it,  not  with  reference  to 
his  class-fellows,  but  to  his  task.  The  lesson,  and  not  the  school-mate, 
is  to  be  overcome.  The  latter  is  to  be  recognized,  not  as  an  antagonist, 
but  as  a  fellow-worker.  The  prize  of  success  is  not  for  one ,  but  for  all. 

The  principle  of  fear,  too,  exists  in  the  child.  It  is  right  that  he 
should  be  afraid  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  teacher;  but  the  fear  of 
bodily  pain  merely  is  the  lowest  of  all  motives.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
cultivate  the  conscience  of  a  child  who  is  brought  up  under  its  influence; 
for,  if  he  do  right  from  fear  alone,  he  will  certainly  do  wrong  whenever 
he  judges  he  has  a  chance  of  doing  it  undetected.  This  every  one 
knows. 

Concerning  fear  and  emulation,  as  employed  by  unwise  teachers,  Pes¬ 
talozzi  wrote:  “ Moral  diseases  are  not  to  be  counteracted  by  moral 
poisons.”  He  maintained  that  very  young  children  were  to  be  governed 
by  sympathy;  that  the  teacher  can  and  does  communicate  her  own  spirit 
to  the  scholars.  “Do  and  be,”  said  he,  “what  you  wish  your  children 
to  do  and  be.”  Work  with  the  will,  and  not  against  it. 

Furthermore,  he  showed  that  this  sympathy,  as  a  motive  to  action, 
must  be  gradually  superseded  by  the  rule  of  light,  so  soon  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  able  to  recognize  the  latter;  for  all  good  government  tends  to 
self-government — all  good  education  in  childhood  tends  to  self-education. 

May  the  children  of  our  schools  progress  from  suitable  impressions  to 
befitting  habits;  from  good  feeling  to  right  principles;  from  submission 
to  the  impulse  of  fear  to  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience;  from 
the  love  of  friends  to  the  love  of  God. 


Sentiment  for  the  Times.— -May  the  gods  doom  to  perdition  that 
man  and  all  his  race  who,  on  this  occasion,  shall  speak,  act  or  contrive 
anything  against  the  commonwealth. — Ancient  Greeks  in  Public  Meeting . 
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RELATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  TO  OUR  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM,  AND  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

It  might  strike  the  mind,  that  the  college,  as  the  highest  form  of 
school  in  a  system  of  elementary  education,  is  the  natural  product  and 
outgrowth  of  the  common  school  and  the  academy.  The  reverse  of  this, 
historically,  is  the  fact.  The  development  of  human  institutions  does 
not  follow  the  law  of  organized  matter.  Plants  grow  from  seeds ;  Minerva 
sprang  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  but  only  under  the  cleaving  might  of 
the  brawny  arm  of  Yulcan.  Colleges  of  learned  men  existed  when  the 
common  school  was  not  dreamed  of.  They  were  furnished  with  pupils 
by  the  private  tuition  of  individuals,  and  here  and  there  a  private  class 
or  academy.  Learned  men  went  out  from  the  college,  missionaries  to  the 
people,  demonstrating  the  value,  creating  the  desire  and  stimulating  the 
hopes  of  a  more  general  education,  till  we  have  reached  in  this  country 
the  last  result  in  this  direction— the  common  school,  universal  and  free, 
where  the  child  of  the  poorest  may  receive  the  rudiments  of  the  letters, 
and  be  put  in  the  way  of  higher  attainments.  The  common  school  and 
the  academy  are  the  legitimate  product  of  the  college.  The  tendency  of 
science  is  to  diffusion  and  popularization.  "When  the  monks  of  the 
middle  ages  hid  the  light  of  their  learning  in  gloomy  cells,  it  was  because 
the  light  was  only  a  feeble  taper;  but  when  the  sun  of  the  reformation 
dawned,  neither  monks  nor  tyrants,  priest-craft  nor  king-craft  could 
thenceforth  bind  up  its  glorious  rays.  It  shines  for  the  people— for  all 
God’s  heritage. 

But  the  college  is  not  only  the  parent  of  the  lower  grades  of  school:  it 
is  still  their  centre  and  source  of  life,  and  it  in  turn  receives  life  and 
nourishment  from  them,  like  the  planet  whose  fires  are  fed  by  the  vapors 
its  own  rays  have  created.  There  is  here  a  reciprocal  relation  of  depen¬ 
dence,  as  our  system  is  now  established,  and  an  identity  of  interest, 
which  must  be  sacredly  guarded.  Blot  out  our  colleges,  and  the  common 
schools  would  dwindle  and  disappear  like  the  stream  whose  fountain  is 
stanched.  Blot  out  our  common  schools  and  academies,  and  nine-tenths 
of  our  colleges  would  go  with  them.  "VVe  might,  then,  indeed,  realize 
that  which  is  still  the  favorite  dream  of  some:  three  or  four  great  Uni¬ 
versities  in  the  breadth  of  our  land,  standing  out  as  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  but  stars  only,  because  shining  in  a  broad  firmament  of  intel¬ 
lectual  light. 

In  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  grade  of  school  next  below  it,  we 
are  just  now,  in  this  State,  experiencing  a  certain  confusion,  deeply 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  education.  Academies,  seminaries  and 
high  schools  under  the  name  of  such  and  doing  the  work  of  such,  have, 
by  some  legerdemain  of  legislation,  got  clauses  inserted  in  their  charters, 
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empowering  them  to  confer  collegiate  honors.  Academies,  therefore,  go 
through  the  mock  formality  of  a  college  commencement,  and  pronounce 
Bachelor  of  Arts  on  youths  who  are  just  prepared  to  enter  the  Sopho- 
more  class  in  the  college.  The  High  School  in  our  system  of  common 
schools,  in  some  of  our  cities,  goes  through  the  like  formality,  and  pro¬ 
nounces  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the  boy  who,  at  best,  is  prepared  to  enter 
the  Freshman  class. 

Here  is  a  grievous  evil.  It  defrauds  the  youth  of  an  education,  im¬ 
posing  on  him  the  belief  that  he  has  completed  a  college  course,  when  he 
has  in  fact  taken  only  the  first  step  in  it.  It  defrauds  the  college  of  its 
just  patronage.  It  defrauds  the  State  of  her  quota  of  learned  men,  and 
her  just  quantum  of  scientific  attainments  in  her  citizens.  It  imposes  a 
false  idea  on  the  people,  and  degrades  the  popular  estimation  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  collegiate  education,  and  puts  us,  as  a  community,  at  a  discount, 
in  comparison  with  our  sister  States.  The  evil  is  a  serious  one,  and 
demands,  by  every  consideration,  the  application  of  the  proper  remedy. 

The  relation  of  the  college  to  the  professional  schools  is  so  well  de¬ 
fined,  it  need  not  detain  us  with  remark. 

For  the  second  part  of  this  topic,  to  wit:  the  relation  of  the  college  to 
the  community  generally,  we  simply  remark,  that  it  gives  to  the  learned 
professions  the  men  qualified  to  excel;  it  gives  to  the  State  the  science 
which  engineers  her  canals  and  railroads,  which  designates,  as  with  the 
eye  of  omniscience,  the  beds  of  uncounted  treasure  buried  in  the  depths 
of  her  mountains,  and  lifts  the  architectural  pile  to  the  gaze  of  admiring 
ages ;  it  gives  the  amenities  of  literature  and  the  creations  of  art,  and  in 
fine,  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  civilization  from  barbarism. 

It  remains  to  consider,  lastly,  the  “  condition  and  wants  of  the  Col. 
lege.”  The  committee  understand  the  first  of  these  terms  to  refer  to  the 
internal  status  of  the  college.  How  far  have  the  colleges  in  this  State 
been  able  to  realize  a  completeness  of  organization  and  a  satisfactory 
efficiency  of  operation  ?  How  far  have  they  actualized  their  ideal  of 
what  the  term  college  implies  ? 

The  committee  have  not  received  from  all  the  colleges  that  definite 
information  which  would  qualify  them  to  answer  these  questions,  as  they 
would  desire.  From  such  knowledge  as  we  have,  we  think  it  just  to  say, 
that  very  few  if  any  of  our  colleges  have  as  yet  gained  the  position  which 
they  feel  the  conditions  of  the  case  demand.  A  well  appointed  college 
ought  to  have  at  least  eight  Professors.  We  think  our  colleges  do  not 
average  over  five — some  have  more,  some  less.  The  learning  and  ability 
of  the  College  Faculties  in  this  State,  and  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  will 
rank  them,  we  believe,  on  equality  with  those  of  our  sister  states. 

The  wants  of  the  college  will  account  for  the  defective  condition  which 
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we  have  to  deplore.  It  is  a  fact  not  sufficiently  understood,  that  the 
expense  of  supporting  a  college  is  such,  that  fees  of  students  could  never 
be  expected  to  meet  even  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  Of  necessity, 
therefore,  they  are  to  a  great  extent  beneficiary  institutions  The  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  student  receives  are  to  him  mostly  a  gratuity.  The 
means  of  this  gratuity  are  mainly  from  three  sources:  individual  munifi¬ 
cence,  the  contributions  of  ecclesiastical  denominations,  and  State  appro¬ 
priations.  The  second  of  these  resources  has  been  the  chief  reliance  of 
the  colleges  of  this  State;  and  when  the  churches  have  done  their  best, 
the  colleges  are  still  left  in  a  feeble  condition.  In  other  states,  legisla¬ 
tive  appropriations  have  been  more  liberal  than  in  this;  but  if  the  view 
be  correct  that  all  our  schools,  through  every  grade,  are  linked  together 
in  mutual  dependence,  and  as  parts  of  a  common  system,  we  do  not  see 
the  wisdom  of  limiting  the  patronage  of  the  Commonwealth  to  one  grade 
alone. 

The  college  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  proper  general  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  that  the  system  may  attain  its 
highest  efficiency,  it  is  essential  that  all  the  parts  work  together  in  har¬ 
mony;  and  to  this  end,  the  academies,  so  far  as  they  do  the  work  of 
grammar  schools,  or  preparatory  schools  for  colleges,  should  regulate 
their  course  by  the  demands  of  the  colleges,  and  should  not  seek  to 
encroach  on  the  work  of  the  college  classes;  and  that  the  high  schools 
should  have  a  defined  sphere,  either  as  grammar  schools,  or  as  general 
academical  schools,  or  with  the  two  departments  distinctly  organized, 
when  the  number  and  grade  of  pupils  will  justify  it. — Report  to  Educa¬ 
tional  Convention  in  Pennsylvania. 


FLY  AND  FLEE. 

* 

Editor  of  the  Journal: — Will  you  permit  me,  through  the  Journal,  to 
say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  sentence,  “  To  you  and  I  fly  for  refuge  ”  ? 
The  propriety  of  the  expression  is  doubted  by  some,  but  I  conceive  it  to 
be  grammatically  right  and  rhetorically  right;  right  in  fact  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  The  only  question  is,  of  course,  whether  “fly”  should  not  bo 
changed  to  “flee.” 

In  the  first  place,  both  words  are  derived  from  the  same  root:  Saxon, 
Jleogan ;  Friesic,  flega,  &c.  Webster  and  Worcester  both  give  these 
words,  i.  e.  “fly”  and  “flee,”  as  synonyms.  There  can  he  no  impropri¬ 
ety  in  saying  fly  in  such  a  sense;  it  is  not  always  understood  that  an 
object  must  have  wings  in  order  to  fly,  no  more  than  the  poet  meant  we 
should  have  the  real  article  when  he  says:  “Take  the  wings  of  morning, 
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and  the  Barcan  Desert  pierce,”  &c.  Examples  could  be  cited  from 
authorities,  I  believe,  directly  proving  the  correctness  of  my  view;  but  I 
have  not  the  means  at  hand.  I  therefore  conclude  by  asserting  that 
though  “flee”  may  be  more  common,  “fly”  is  equally  correct,  in  all 
respects.  S.  W.  G. 

Mackford,  Green  Lake  County. 


SUBTRACTION— BORROWING  TEN. 

Mr.  Editor : — In  the  Journal  for  October  I  notice  a  criticism  on  “bor¬ 
rowing  ten,”  to  which  I  would  like  to  make  a  partial  reply. 

There  are  two  methods  of  explaining  Subtraction,  which  the  writer 
seems  to  have  mixed,  or  to  have  supposed  Robinson’s  rule  to  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  one  when  it  has  reference  to  the  other.  The  one  may  be  called 
borrowing  ten.  the  other,  more  properly,  adding  ten.  L.  K.  says:  “To 
be  entitled  to  add  ten  to  any  figure  in  the  minuend,  I  must  borrow  1  of 
the  next  left  hand  figure  in  it.”  This  is  not  necessary.  We  know  “If 
two  unequal  quantities  are  equally  increased,  their  difference  is  not 
affected.”  Then  if  the  lower  figure  is  greater  than  the  upper,  add  10  to 
the  upper  figure,  which  increases  the  minuend,  and  add  1  to  the  next 
order  in  the  subtrahend,  and  both  minuend  and  subtrahend  are  equally 
increased,  and  we  thus  find  their  difference,  without  resorting  to  bor¬ 
rowing. 

I  illustrate,  of  course,  by  examples,  and  have  generally  no  trouble  m 
making  it  understood.  If  my  pupils  are  quite  young,  I  lay  down  two 
little  piles  of  beans,  or  some  such  thing,  without  stating  how  many  are 
in  either  pile,  but  that  there  are,  for  instance,  7  more  in  one  than  in  the 
other.  Their  difference  is  7.  Now,  put  10  more  in  each  pile,  and  what 
is  their  difference  ?  7,  says  every  voice.  Put  8  more,  and  what  is  the 

difference?  7.  I  explain  that  any  number  might  be  added  to  both  min- 
vend  and  subtrahend,  without  affecting  the  difference,  but  that  we  choose 
10  because  it  may  be  added  to  the  minuend  in  one  order,  and  to  the  sub¬ 
trahend  in  the  next. 

When  I  find  the  word  “borrow”  used  in  the  text-book,  I  explain  the 
method.  My  pupils  are  generally  confused  with  the  idea  of  borrowing 
from  the  minuend  and  paying  to  the  subtrahend;  so  I  must  explain  to 
them  that  increasing  the  subtrahend  is  the  same  in  effect  as  diminishing 
the  minuend.  They  always  vote  the  adding  ten  the  more  simple  method, 
and  we  discard  the  word  “borrow”  entirely.  I  think,  however,  if  I 
were  to  use  the  borrowing  process,  I  would  subtract,  as  L.  K.  does,  from 
the  diminished  figure  of  the  minuend.  Green  Bay. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE  DEDICATIONS. 

The  citizens  of  Clinton  Junction  have  recently  erected  a  fine  school- 
house,  following  the  model  given  in  the  Superintendent’s  Report  for 
I860,  copied  from  Johonnet’s  Country  School-Houses.  The  house  is 
exceedingly  neat  and  commodious,  and  will  accommodate  about  175 
pupils.  The  main  part  is  two  stories  high;  the  wing  one  story.  The 
house  is  well  painted  inside  and  out,  and  is  furnished  with  a  bell.  The 
whole  cost  was  about  $2,500.  Upon  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  De¬ 
cember  1st,  a  sort  of  dedicatory  service  was  held.  Addresses  were  de¬ 
livered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Shopiere,  upon  the  subject  of  “Uncon¬ 
scious  Tuition;”  by  Superintendent  Pickard,  upon  “  The  Value  of  a  Good 
School-House;”  by  Rev.  Mr.  Montague,  of  Allen’s  Grove,  upon  “  The 
Relation  of  the  Parent  to  the  School;”  and  by  Rev.  J.  I.  Foote,  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Rock  County,  upon  “  Privileges  and 
Duties.”  The  exercises  were  interspersed  with  most  excellent  music, 
by  an  impromptu  choir.  The  occasion  was  very  pleasant,  and,  I  trust, 
profitable.  The  house  was  crowded,  both  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
school  was  opened  December  2d,  under  the  charge  of  L.  M.  Hammond,  a 
resident  of  Clinton,  and  a  successful  teacher,  of  long  experience.  The 
transition  from  the  old  school  building  to  the  new  must  be  very  pleasing, 
and  may  prove  as  profitable  as  it  is  great. 


A  new  school-house,  at  Stoughton,  Dane  County,  was  opened  Decem¬ 
ber  19th,  with  appropriate  exercises.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Supt. 
Pickard,  Prof.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Co.  Supt.  Barlow,  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Blackman,  and  Conrad  Mather,  the  Principal  of  the  school.  Excellent 
music  was  given  by  the  Stoughton  Military  Band,  and  by  a  good  Quar¬ 
tette  Club.  The  house  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation,  but  the 
excellent  ventilation  of  the  room  prevented  any  serious  inconvenience 
from  the  crowd  present.  The  house  is  of  brick,  35  x46  feet,  two  stories 
high,  with  a  high  basement.  It  stands  upon  an  eminence,  and  is  an 
ornament  to  the  town,  as  well  as  a  symbol  of  intelligence  and  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  Its  cost  is  about  $3,000.  A  fine  steel  bell 
has  been  placed  in  the  cupola.  The  school  was  opened  on  Monday, 
December  22d,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Mather,  a  graduate  of  Ober- 
lin,  and  a  teacher  of  seventeen  years’  experience.  He  is  to  be  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Stacey,  a  lady  of  unusual  ability  and  success  as  a  teacher. 
The  people  of  Stoughton  are  united  in  this  noble  enterprise.  If  it  be 
properly  watched  and  guarded,  they  will  be  more  than  repaid  for  their 
labor.  X. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The  following  Summary  from  Mr.  Pickard’s  Report  for  1862,  is  more 
full  and  varied  than  heretofore,  and  much  pains  has  been  taken  we 
believe  to  make  it  accurate.  We  defer  remarks  till  the  issue  of  the 
whole  Report;  which  will  we  think  prove  to  be  an  educational  document 
of  more  than  usual  interest: 

Number  of  connties  reporting  .  56 

Number  of  town3  reporting .  775 

Number  of  towns  not  reporting.. .  2 

Number  of  whole  districts.. . . .  3,787 

Number  of  parts  of  districts .  1,764 

Number  of  districts,  reckoning  2&  parts  equal  to  a  whole  district .  4,571 

Number  of  districts  not  reporting  .  164 

Number  of  parts  of  districts  not  reporting . . .  117 

Whole  number  of  districts  uureported .  220 

Number  of  male  children  between  4  and  20  years  of  age  .  157,138 

Number  of  female  children  between  4  and  20  years  of  age .  150,918 

Total  number  of  children  between  4  and  20  years  of  age . . .  308,056 

Excess  of  males  over  females .  6,220 

Increase  since  last  report . . .  8,923 

Number  of  districts  maintaining  school  more  than  one  term .  3,070 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  during  the  winter  term .  2,349 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  during  the  winter  term .  1,810 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  during  the  summer  term .  418 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  during  the  summer  term .  3,462 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  in  teaching  during  the  year .  7,069 

Number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  winter  term .  149,786 

Whole  number  of  days’  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  winter  term .  5,8S6,890 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  summer  term .  128,900 

Whole  number  of  days’  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  summer  term .  4,690,943 

Who  e  number  of  pupils  attending  during  the  year .  191,366 

Number  of  children  under  4  years  of  age  who  have  attended  school .  2,420 

Number  of  children  over  20  years  of  age  who  have  attended  school .  2,049 

Whole  number  of  days’  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year . .  10.577,833 

Number  of  select  and  private  schools .  '  189 

Number  of  pupils  reported  attending  them .  2,049 

Average  wages  pa'd  male  teachers  per  month  during  winter  term .  $25  45 

Average  wages  paid  female  teachers  per  month  during  winter  term .  16  61 

Average  wages  paid  male  teachers  per  month  during  summer  term .  26  19 

Average  wages  paid  female  teachers  per  month  during  summer  term.. .. ....  15  04 

State  fund  apportioned  during  the  year .  .  149,891  00 

Tax  levied  by  county  boards . . .  126,317  55 

Tax  levied  by  towns . . . .  60,626  70 

District  taxes  for  teachers’ wages .  349,367  06 

District  taxes  for  school  houses .  81,116  61 

District  taxes  for  maps,  charts  and  apparatus .  2,865  51 

District  taxes  lor  other  purposes . 82,969  09 


Total  school  taxes  raised .  $703,262  52 

Number  of  stone  school  houses . 166 

Number  of  brick  school  houses .  192 

Number  of  frame  school  houses .  2,324 

Number  of  log  school  houses . 1,227 

Total  number  of  school  houses .  3,909 

Number  of  sites  containing  less  than  one  acre  .  3,111 

Number  of  sites  umoclosed .  2,959 

Number  of  school  houses  without  blackboards .  685 

Number  of  school  houses  without  outline  maps .  2,849 

Total  valuation  of  school  houses . $1,255,852  00 

Highest  valuation  of  any  one  school  house .  12,000  00 

Lowest  valuation  of  any  one  school  house .  . . .  01 

Average  valuation  of  school  houses .  322  25 

Number  of  district  libraries .  818 

Number  of  volumes  in  the  same .  32,895 

Number  of  volumes  purchased  this  year . 1,060 

Number  of  volumes  loaned  this  year .  20,871 
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MATMMATOM*  MPARTMBHY. 


Solution  of  Problem  55.— Represent  the  two  greater  sides  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  by  a  and  b,  and  the  area  by  1;  then,  since  “two  triangles  having 
an  angle  in  each  equal,  are  to  each  other  as  the  rectangles  of  the  sides 

which  contain  the  equal  angles,”  we  have  1  :  \  : :  ah  :  x2;  .  * .  x  =  4/  — = 

the  distance  to  be  measured  on  a  and  b  from  the  vertex  of  the  smallest 
angle  of  the  triangle.  J.  T.  Dodge. 

Monroe,  Green  Co.,  Nov.,  18C2. 


Solution  of  Problem  56.  — The  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  will  be  the 
point  required.  J.  T.  Dodge. 

Monroe,  Green  Co.,  Nov.,  1862. 


Explanation  of  Rule  for  Reducing  Rods  to  Feet. — Let  x  =  number  of 

lOOr _ r  100  r.  _  r 

rods,  then  by  the  rule,  16.5  x  = - - -  By  reducing,  - - -  = 


—z r—  =  16.5a?  =  true  number  of  feet.  Or,  since  we  multiply  by  100, 

we  take  6  times  as  many  feet,  +  1,  as  there  are  in  each  rod;  hence,  by 
deducting  one  foot  for  each  rod,  we  have  the  true  number  of  feet  x  6. 
Monroe,  Green  Co.,  Nov.,  1862.  J.  T.  Dodge, 


Answer  to  the  Question  about  the  difference  between  two  numbers  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  same  digits. — Since  the  difference  between  any  number  of 
units  of  the  1st  order  and  the  same  number  of  units  of  the  2d  order  is 
such  a  multiple  of  9  as  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  units,  and  since 
by  inverting  the  digits  of  a  number  we  add  as  many  units  of  the  second 
order  as  we  subtract  of  the  first  order,  or  conversely,  the  difference  must 
be  some  multiple  of  9,  and  therefore  divisible  by  it. 

Monroe,  Green  Co.,  Nov.,  1862.  J.  T.  Dodge. 


Subtraction — The  Two  Methods. — Let  it  be  required  to  subtract 
46  from  83,  where  the  unit  figure  of  the  subtrahend  is  greater  than  the 
unit  figure  of  the  minuend.  There  are  two  methods.  By  the  one,  we 
decompose  the  minuend,  calling  it  7  tens  and  13  units;  then,  from  these 
two  parts  we  subtract  respectively  4  tens  and  6  units.  By  the  other 
method,  we  equally  increase  both  minuend  and  subtrahend,  by  adding 
10  units  to  the  one,  and  1  ten  to  the  other.  Which  is  the  best  for  the 
learner  ?  Your  correspondent,  “L.  K.,”  prefers  the  former.  I  prefer 
the  latter,  and  for  this  preference  offer  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  two  methods  are  equally  simple  as  respects  the  combinations 
of  numbers  made  in  subtracting.  In  the  one  case,  we  take  6  units  from 
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13  units,  and  4  tens  from  7  tens;  in  the  other  case,  we  take  6  units  from 
13  units,  and  5  tens  from  8  tens. 

2.  Whichever  method  we  pursue,  we  call  the  3  units  of  the  minuend 
13  units.  But  by  the  second  method  we  compensate  for  this  sooner  in 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  operation.  Thus,  after  subtracting  the  6 
units  from  the  13  units,  the  attention  passes  first  to  the  tens  of  the  sub¬ 
trahend,  then  to  the  tens  above  in  the  minuend.  Here  are  two  steps  in 
the  intellectual  process.  By  the  second  method,  the  compensation  is 
made  at  the  first  step,  by  calling  the  4  tens,  5  tens.  By  the  first  method, 
the  compensation  is  deferred  till  we  reach  the  second  step;  and  every 
one  must  admit  that  this  increases  the  liability  to  mistake.  It  is  better 
for  the  child,  whose  mind  is  laboring  under  the  task  of  numeral  combi¬ 
nation,  to  have  done  with  the  compensatory  part— the  “  carrying  ” — as 
soon  as  possible.  When  the  learner,  in  an  example  of  addition,  has 
added  one  column,  do  we  not  require  him  to  carry  the  tens  when  he 
begins  the  addition  of  the  next  column,  telling  him  that  if  he  waits  until 
he  has  finished  adding  this  column,  he  may  forget  the  carrying  ?  This 
principle  applied  in  subtraction  will  certainly  compel  us  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of  the  second  method. 

3.  I  cannot  agree  with  “L.  K.,”  that  the  second  method  is  more 
u  circumlocutionary”  in  respect  to  the  reasoning  process.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  first  method  is,  that  the  83  is  decomposed  into  70  and  13. 
The  explanation  of  the  second  method  is,  that  the  difference  of  two 
numbers  is  not  altered  by  equally  increasing  the  numbers.  Says  “L. 
K.:”  “  To  be  entitled  to  add  10  to  any  figure  in  the  minuend,  I  must 
borrow  1  of  the  next  left  hand  figure  in  it.”  Not  necessarily;  for  we 
acquire  just  as  clear  a  title  to  do  this,  by  adding  1  to  the  next  higher 
figure  in  the  subtrahend. 

By  reference  to  Robinson’s  Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic,  page  31, 
the  reader  will  find  the  analysis  of  each  method,  successively  given. 
The  two  analyses  are  about  equal  in  length,  that  of  the  second  method 
being  a  little  shorter,  and,  I  think,  a  little  the  plainer  to  the  learner’s 
comprehension.  X. 

The  question  below  is  referred  for  solution  to  the  Mathematical  Editor 
by  a  teacher’s  institute.  We  number  it  according  to  its  order  and  annex 
an  algebraic  solution. 

Problem  57. — “Where  should  a  lever  be  placed  under  a  stick  of 
timber  30  feet  long  and  of  equal  size  from  end  to  end,  in  order  that  three 
men,  two  at  the  lever  and  one  at  one  end  of  the  stick,  may  each  carry 
one-third  of  the  weight?” 

Solution. — Let  the  line  A  B  A  B 

represent  the  stick  of  timber,  A  P 
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the  end  at  which  one  man  carries,  and  P  the  point  where  the  “  lever  ”  is 
applied.  Put  x  eqal  to  the  number  of  feet  in  PB,  and  w  equal  to  the 
weight  of  1  foot  of  the  timber;  then  will  30  —  x  =  AP,  and  10 w  will 
represent  the  lifting  force  exerted  by  the  man  at  A,  because  he  carries  ^ 
of  the  stick. 

We  may  regard  a  part  of  the  stick  equal  to  2x,  as  balancing  at  P,  and 
the  remainder,  30  —  as  being  lifted  by  the  man  at  A  around  P  as  a 
fulcrum.  The  weight  of  the  latter  piece  may  be  considered  to  be  at  its 
center  of  gravity,  that  is,  its  middle  point. 

Now  by  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  a  lever,  which  are  that  the 
product  of  the  power  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  its  point  of  applica¬ 
tion  from  the  fulcrum,  equals  the  product  of  the  weight  multiplied  by  the 
distance  of  its  point  of  support  from  the  fulcrum,  we  have  the  equation 

Qf)  _  9y 

10  w  (30  -  x)  =  (30  -  2  x)  w  (30  -  a?  — 

A 

Dividing  by  w,  performing  the  operations  indicated,  transposing,  and 
dividing  by  the  coefficient  of  x,  we  obtain  x  =  7\ 

The  bar  by  which  the  two  men  lift  should  therefore  be  placed  1\  feet, 
or  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  stick,  from  B. 

Problem  58. — What  is  the  square  root  of  the  decimal  .9  ? 

Problevi  59. — A  surveyor  runs  a  trial  line  north  to  the  shore  of  a 
pond,  and  wishes  to  ascertain  the  position  of  a  corner  concealed  under 
the  water  on  the  opposite  side.  From  the  corner  a  tree  on  the  bank  is 
known  to  bear  N  49  W  4.68  chains.  This  tree  bears  N  7°  30'  W  from 
the  point  where  the  trial  line  ends.  From  this  point  he  measures  a  line 
S  64°  30'  W  13.00  chains,  and  then  finds  that  the  tree  bears  N  17°  15'  E. 
How  far  is  the  end  of  the  trial  line  from  the  corner,  and  on  which  side, 
and  at  what  distance  from  the  corner  would  it  fall  if  produced  ? 

Problem  60. — Suppose  a  point,  A,  on  a  wheel  four  feet  in  diameter, 
rests  on  a  level  plane,  through  what  length  of  space  will  A  pass  while 
said  wheel  by  rolling  on  said  plane  makes  one  revolution  ? 

Wyocena.  P.  Bronson. 


“Mother,”  exclaimed  a  learned  youth  from  the  Academy,  who  wished 
to  inform  his  maternal  parent  that  the  cow  had  got  out  of  the  yard  and 
gone  off,  “our  bovine  lacteal  provider  has  ruptured  the  enclosure,  passed 
her  prescribed  boundaries,  meandered  away,  and  taken  a  nocturnal 
excursion.” 
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Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 

Madison,  December  17,  1862.  ) 

Edr.  Journal: — The  following  reports  were  received  too  late  to  be 
included  in  the  Annual  Report,  for  which  they  were  designed.  Please 
insert  them  in  the  Journal.  Yours,  truly,  J.  L.  Pickard. 

GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY. 

I  submit  to  you,  at  this  late  hour,  a  few  brief  remarks,  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  Report,  according  to  your  wishes,  as  expressed  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

At  my  meetings,  held  last  spring,  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  96 
applicants  presented  themselves  for  inspection;  86  received  Certificates, 
one  of  the  First,  and  85  of  the  Third  Grade.  Of  this  number,  70  taught 
during  the  summer  term,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  with  better  success 
than  I  had  anticipated,  giving  almost  universal  satisfaction  throughout 
the  County.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  as  the  new  system,  in  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  teachers,  requires  written  answers  to  the  questions  on  the 
different  branches  taught  in  our  schools.  It  is  evident  that  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  such  examinations  prepare  the  teachers  to  elevate  our  common 
schools. 

"VVe  have  become  satisfied  that  where  parents  visit  the  schools  often,  it 
inspires  the  teachers  with  confidence  in  their  calling,  and  the  children 
wake  up  to  new  life  and  energy  in  their  studies. 

If  parents  could  be  led  to  see  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  com¬ 
modious  and  well-arranged  school-houses,  both  to  the  physical  health 
and  intellectual  growth  of  their  children,  I  think  they  would  have  a 
different  class  of  school-houses. 

The  war  has  had  its  effect,  in  taking  from  us  many  of  our  best  male 
teachers,  leaving  only  20  who  have  been  licensed  to  teach  the  coming 
winter;  and  about  one-third  of  this  number  were  from  other  counties. 

The  greater  number  of  our  schools,  the  coming  winter,  will  be  under 
the  instruction  of  females;  and  if  that  class  of  teachers  do  as  well  as 
they  did  last  winter,  we  feel  assured  that  success  will  crown  their  respon¬ 
sible  labors. 

There  were  not  many  teachers  present  at  our  Institute,  this  fall;  and 
the  causes  that  contributed  to  make  it  so  were  probably  the  same  as 
those  which  affected  Institutes  in  other  counties. 

Yours,  respectfully,  N.  C.  Hoit,  Co.  Supt. 
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ROCK  COUNTY. 


The  following,  in  reference  to  school  matters  of  Rock  County,  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  you: 


Number  of  teachers  examined  at  the  public  examinations  of  March  and  April..244 

“  certificates  given  male  teachers . 27 

“  “  “  female  “  154 

“  male  teachers  rejected . 13 

“  female  ‘‘  “  50 

“  teachers  examined  at  the  public  examinations  of  Sept,  and  Oct .  .163 

“  certificates  given  male  teachers .  61 

“  “  “  female  63 

“  male  teachers  rejected . 12 

“  female  “  “  27 


I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  examining  many  teachers  at  times 
other  than  at  the  public  examinations,  in  addition  to  the  above. 

The  summer  schools  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  very  satisfactory. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  schools  visited,  I  have  found  ten  or  eleven 
not  especially  commendable;  four  of  them  unendurable. 

I  have  marked  the  teachers  of  the  schools  visited,  as  I  intimated  at 
the  Public  Examination  to  the  teachers  I  should  do,  as  I  judged  them 
deserving  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  credit  in  Wiq  practice  of  teaching, 
with  the  view  to  single  out  the  poor,  and  retain  the  good  ones.  The 
teachers  have  generally  worked  with  a  will  for  the  accomplishment  of 
good  results. 

Much  good  has  resulted  from  the  public  examinations,  in  awakening 
the  people  in  the  vicinities  where  they  were  held,  and  in  the  opportu¬ 
nities  presented  for  questioning  the  teachers  in  regard  to  methods  of 
teaching,  order  of  studies,  relation  of  teacher  to  parents,  duty  of  teachers 
to  see  to  the  good  manners,  etc.,  of  pupils.  By  means  of  the  Public 
Examination  we  have  been  able  to  secure  more  uniformity  of  method, 
etc.,  in  the  management  of  the  schools.  In  some  portions  of  the  County, 
there  has  been  a  large  attendance  upon  and  much  interest  manifested  in 
the  public  examinations,  by  the  people.  There  seems  to  be  a  willingness 
everywhere  that  the  lines  be  drawn  closely  in  regard  to  teachers,  “  Give 
us  good  teachers,”  is  the  universal  sentiment  in  Rock  County.  Some 
who  have  heretofore  taught  good  schools  have  been  rejected  at  this 
examination;  others,  who  have  passed  a  most  creditable  examination, 
and  who  are  perfectly  at  home  in  the  theory ,  have  failed  in  the  practice 
of  teaching.  It  will  take  time  to  bring  matters  to  the  true  status. 

The  war  has  not  until  this  fall  to  any  degree  affected  the  schools  of  this 
County.  Many  excellent  teachers,  who  have  heretofore  taught  in  the 
winter  schools,  have  gone  to  “do  battle  for  the  right,”  and  over  one- 
half  of  our  winter  schools  will  be  taught  by  females.  Rock  County  has 
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not  been  remiss  in  sending  intelligent  defenders  of  Liberty  and  Union 
from  the  teachers’  ranks.  There  has,  however,  been  no  great  scarcity  of 
qualified  teachers:  a  result  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  multiplicity  of  excellent 
schools  of  high  grade  in  the  County. 

In  a  county  as  large  as  Rock,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
all  the  interests  entrusted  to  the  County  Superintendent,  unless  the 
school  district  officers  do  their  whole  duty.  Many  of  the  schools  have 
not  been  cheered,  during  the  term,  by  the  presence  of  the  School  District 
Board. 

Three  short  Institutes  have  been  held,  in  which  the  teachers  have 
manifested  a  determination  to  be  thoroughly  fitted  for  their  work. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  though  the  system  of  County  Superintendency 
was  received,  perhaps,  with  diffidence,  in  some  parts  of  the  County,  I 
think  it  has  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  teachers  and  people,  and 
that  progress  has  been  made  in  the  common  schools. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  J.  I.  Foote. 


KDITOHlAIi  mseaMIY. 


LEGISLATION  NEEDED. 

To  carry  forward  the  better  working  of  our  School  System,  we  need,  just  now, 
some  amendments  to  the  law  providing  for  the  County  Superintendency ;  an 
Appropriation  for  Institutes ;  the  introduction  of  the  Town  System  ;  and  some 
steps  toward  establishing,  or  encouraging  the  establishment,  of  Normal  Schools. 
Some  at  least  of  these  measures  will  be  advocated  by  Mr.  Pickard  in  his  Report, 
and  the  following  letter  to  him,  from  the  Committee  of  the  Association  on  the 
Revision  of  the  School  Laws,  sets  forth  the  aspect  in  which  these  several  matters 
are  viewed  by  them : 

Madison,  December  15,  1852. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir, — As  a  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  the  under¬ 
signed  would  express  their  gratification  at  the  successful  introduction  into  our 
State  of  the  system  of  County  Superintendency  of  Schools.  Wherever  reason¬ 
ably  well  filled  and  administered,  we  believe  the  office  has  already  had  a  most 
salutary  effect  in  elevating  the  standard  of  teachers’  qualifications  and  stimu¬ 
lating  teachers  to  improvement,  and  in  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
public  education. 

In  a  few  particulars  however,  this  and  some  other  parts  of  our  School  System 
we  think,  still  need  amendment : 

1.  It  would  be  well  we  judge  to  interpose  further  guards,  if  possible,  against 
the  intrusion  of  incompetent  persons  into  the  office  of  County  Superintendent, 
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and  against  the  neglect  of  the  duties  of  the  office  by  those  who  hold  it.  For  the 
former  purpose  we  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  so  amend  the  Law  as 
to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office,  who  shall  not  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  examined  by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  under  his  direction,  and  have  obtained  a  Teacher’s  Certificate,  to  be  known 
as  a  “State  Certificate,”  and  which  shall  be  of  higher  grade  than  any  certificate 
now  issued  to  our  teachers. 

For  the  better  security  of  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office, 
we  would  suggest  that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  suitable  local  school-  officers  to 
present  the  County  Superintendent  for  trial,  in  case  of  notorious  neglect  or  disre¬ 
gard  of  duty.  These  provisions  would  tend  to  secure  the  same  results  (and  per¬ 
haps  more  acceptably  to  the  people)  as  would  have  been  secured  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  rather  than  the  election  of  the  incumbent  to  office. 

In  this  connection  we  would  say,  that  a  fund  should  in  some  way  be  provided 
to  better  enable  the  Superintendents'  to  discharge  that  important  part  ot  their 
duty — the  holding  of  Institutes. 

2.  Complaint  is  made  in  various  quarters  that  the  schools  do  not,  under  the 
new  system,  receive  that  degree  of  attention  and  frequency  of  visitation  which  is 
needed ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  visitations  by  the  district-boards  cannot  adequately 
supply  the  defect.  We  believe  it  to  be  impracticable  for  the  county  superin¬ 
tendents,  especially  in  large  and  populous  counties,  to  visit  all  the  schools  as 
frequently  and  as  regularly  as  is  required  for  their  best  good;  and  we  therefore 
express  the  hope  that  the  time  may  have  come  for  the  introduction  into  our 
system  of  that  feature  known  in  several  states  as  the  “Town  Organization,”  and 
there  found  highly  useful.  This  measure,  which  was  some  years  since  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Association,  and  in  your  last  Annual  Report,  would  render  it 
much  more  practicable  to  provide  for  a  thorough  and  systemetic  visitation  and 
inspection  of  the  schools  in  each  town.  It  would  also,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
equalize  both  the  burdens  and  the  benefits  of  public  education ;  teachers  of  better 
and  more  uniform  qualifications  would  be  employed,  and  some  gradation  of  the 
schools  rendered  practicable,  especially  by  the  introduction  of  one  or  more  schools 
of  a  somewhat  advanced  grade,  in  such  towns  as  are  ready  for  such  a  step.  The 
introduction  of  this  system  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  extinguishment  of 
the  present  local  districts,  though  with  one  general  Town  Board,  the  number  of 
local  school  officers  might  well  be  diminished.  In  many  instances  also  no  doubt, 
it  might  be  found  that  the  number  of  local  districts  and  schools  might  profitably 
be  diminished,  by  uniting  and  grading  two  or  more  of  the  present  mixed  schools. 

3.  The  only  remaining  topic  of  which  we  will  speak  is  the  pressing  necessity 
of  Normal  Schools,  To  this  we  will  now  only  allude,  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  requires  it  to  be  examined  with  the  utmost  care.  We  trust  however 
the  Legislature  will  not  long  delay  to  establish  such  schools ;  or,  what  may  be 
better,  to  afford  encouragement  to  their  establishment  by  private  means. 

Whenever  Sir,  in  your  judgment  there  seems  to  be  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
seeking  Legislation  upon  any  of  the  measures  above  indicated,  we  shall  be  glad, 
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as  the  representatives  of  the  Association  of  the  Teachers  of  the  State,  to  confer 

with  you,  and  to  give  further  expression  to  our  views  in  their  behalf. 

A.  PICKETT, 

J.  B.  PRADT, 

C.  H.  ALLEN. 

Something  may  be  done,  we  judge,  by  County  Superintendents,  Teachers  and 
friends  of  education  generally,  who  should  favor  these  measures,  by  sending  in 
Petitions  to  the  Legislature,  asking  the  necessary  enactments. 

OBJECT  TEACHING. 

This  subject,  which  is  receiving  a  large  share  of  attention  from  teachers,  book¬ 
makers  and  book-publishers,  is  in  some  danger  of  being  abused  and  rendered 
unpopular.  To  “keep  school,”  in  the  ordinary  mechanical  way,  requires  neither 
brains  nor  preparation  of  any  considerable  extent.  But  to  attempt  to  teach  in 
any  just  sense  of  the  term,  requires  both.  The  danger  in  regard  to  “object 
lessons,”  just  now  so  much  the  vogue,  is  that  many  incompetent  persons  will 
undertake  their  introduction,  and  soon  fail  because  without  any  just  conception 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  Random  miscellaneous  exercises  of  this  kind,  without 
any  method,  and  even  the  attempt  to  follow  servilely  a  book  on  the  subject, 
without  some  tolerable  acquaintance  with  natural  science,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  system,  will  accomplish  little,  and  will  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  change 
of  questionable  utility  from  the  old  routine  of  teaching,  while  it  will  not  long 
interest  or  even  amuse  the  children. 

If  however  results  at  all  analogous  to  those  reached  in  the  schools  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  can  be  secured,  both  parents  and  children  will  rejoice  in  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day.  In  this  connection  we  would  ask  the  intelligent  reader’s  careful 
perusal  of  the  article  on  the  “Laws  of  Childhood,”  in  this  number,  from  the  pen 
of  Miss  Jones,  now  of  Oswego,  and  do  doubt  the  most  thoroughly  accomplished 
Teacher  in  Primary  Schools  in  the  country.  By  the  way,  we  are  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  at  a  remark  in  the  pungent  and  timely  Letter  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Smyth, 
of  Ohio,  to  the  teacher  who  desired  “a  strong  recommend,”  namely,  where  he 
says,  “I  trust  that  in  our  High  and  Intermediate  Schools  there  are  not  very 
many  teachers  whose  qualifications  are  not  superior  to  yours.”  (See  p.  200.) 
Of  all  the  great  mistakes  and  misapprehensions  in  the  matter  of  education,  none 
is  more  fruitful  of  disaster  and  los3  than  the  common  notion  that  teachers  of 
inferior  qualifications,  of  immature  years  and  little  experience  will  do  well  enough 
for  primary  or  “  backward  ”  schools. 

Some  new  works  on  Object  Teaching  will  be  found  noticed  on  a  subsequent 
page. 

PROF.  BLAISDELL’S  ADDRESS. 

The  notes  of  this  Address  before  the  Association,  taken  by  Miss  Yail  (now 
teaching  we  understand  at  Prairie  du  Chien),  are  somewhat  fragmentary,  but 
give  we  believe  a  tolerable  synopsis,  and  to  some  extent  the  language  of  the 
original.  At  the  request  of  the  reporter,  we  have  filled  out  the  introductory 
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biographical  notice  a  little  fuller  than  she  was  able  to  do,  and  have  sometimes 
finished  out  a  sentence  that  seemed  incomplete — indicated  in  some  cases  by 
brackets.  Next  month  we  hope  to  give  Mr.  Pickard’s  timely  Paper  on  High 
Schools,  which  will  also  we  believe  form  a  part  of  his  forthcoming  Report. 

TO  DISTRICT  AND  TOWN  CLERKS  AGAIN. 

We  have  received  the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  newly  elected  District 
Clerks,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  The  Journal  therefore  now  goes  to 
many  persons  not  in  office.  Although  no  small  trouble  to  alter  the  address  for 
4,000  or  more  copies,  we  much  prefer  to  send  the  Journal  to  those  who  ought  to 
receive  it.  We  would  beg  our  friends,  in  every  case,  to  give  the  name  (and  if 
possible  the  post-office)  of  the  old  incumbent  as  well  as  of  the  new.  If  this  is  not 
done,  we  may  ignorantly  continue  to  send  copies  to  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
officer,  and  thus  fail  to  have  enough  to  supply  all  entitled  to  them.  In  some 
instances  we  find  that  the  name  of  the  last  out-going  clerk  is  not  on  our  books, 
and  that  we  have  been  sending  to  an  ex-clerk.  What  we  need  is  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  Journal  was  last  sent.  Much  difficulty  also  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  Number  of  the  District  has  not  always  been  sent  in  with  the 
name  of  the  clerk.  Please  see  the  Form  for  a  list  of  new  names,  in  the  October 
number. 

THINGS  ABROAD. 

For  some  time  past,  we  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  educational  affairs 
beyond  our  own  borders.  We  give  a  few  items  touching  some  of  the  states,  near 
or  distant : 

Minnesota  has  held  the  Second  Meeting  of  her  State  Association.  Her 
leading  teachers  seem  to  be  awake,  but  her  Legislative  action  has  been  back¬ 
ward.  We  suppose  an  effort  will  be  made  this  winter  to  procure  the  restoration, 
in  some  form,  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent.  The  Normal  School  at  Win¬ 
ona  is  suspended  for  the  present. 

Iowa. — The  recent  noticeable  events  here  have  been  the  resignation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  T.  H.  Benton, 
Jr.,  to  take  a  Colonelcy,  and  the  union  of  the  Instructor  and  Journal  in  one  peri¬ 
odical,  bearing  the  united  names  of  the  two.  It  is  edited  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  a  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association, 
and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Association.  Iowa  has  a  State 
Board  of  Education,  which  has  limited  Legislative  power  in  educational  affairs ; 
the  Town  Organization ;  a  Fund  for  the  support  of  Institutes ;  and  she  requires 
her  teachers  to  attend  the  Institutes.  In  these  respects  she  is  in  advance  of  us. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  a  State  Certificate,  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
being  an  Examining  Board  for  that  purpose.  We  copy  in  this  number  an 
instructive  Report  to  her  Association  on  the  subject  of  Institutes. 

Illinois  holds  its  Association  at  Rockford,  as  the  old  year  goes  out  and  the 
new  one  comes  in.  The  Programme  is  not  unlike  ours  last  summer.  A.  M.  Gow, 
Esq.,  Principal  Editor  of  the  Teacher,  has  removed  his  residence  to  Rock  Inland. 
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Indiana  holds  its  Association  at  Indianapolis,  at  the  same  time  with  Illinois. 
Wc  observe  that  opportunity  is  given — and  this  is  the  more  usual  and  the  better 
plan — for  some  discussion  of  the  topics  presented.  It  i3  somewhat  tiresome  to 
sit  and  listen  for  two  or  three  days  to  a  half  dozen  or  more  Addresses  or  Lectures 
however  excellent,  and  not  have  any  opportunity,  as  the  sailor  said  who  attended 

worship  where  they  had  no  liturgy,  to  “jaw  back.” - A  Convention  of  the 

County  Examiners,  not  very  largely  attended,  met  at  Indianapolis  in  November, 
the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  bring  about  more  uniformity  in  the  methods 
of  Examination.  Heretofore  their  plan,  from  a  defect  in  the  law  we  suppose, 
seems  to  have  been  less  systematic  than  our  own.  There  appears  to  be  a 
healthful,  active  spirit  at  wok  in  Indiana. 

Michigan. — With  the  non-appearance  for  a  long  time,  of  the  Michigan  Journal 
of  Education,  that  State  seemed  to  have  widened  the  distance  across  the  lake 
that  separates  us.  Prof.  Sill’s  late  visit  among  us  has  lessened  the  distance, 
and  we  hope  he  may  be  seen  among  our  Institutes  again  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Journal ,  we  learn,  has  for  some  time  been  defunct,  through  the  withdrawal 
of  the  State  patronage ;  an  emblem  perchance  of  the  approaching  fate  of  our  own 
J  ournal  1 

New  York. — Among  the  noticeable  events  during  the  year  have  been  the 
Educational  Convention  in  Oswego,  called  to  examine  the  Pestalozzian  System 
of  Primary  Instruction  introduced  there  by  the  energetic  Superintendent,  E.  A. 
Sheldon,  Esq.,  through  the  labors  of  Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones,  from  the  “Home  and 
Colonial  Training  School,”  of  London, — and  the  recent  publication  of  the  Report 
of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Convention.  The  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
which  embraced  the  names  of  W.  E.  Phelps,  D.  H.  Cochrane  and  D.  N.  Camp, 
Principals  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
is  expressed  in  the  following  Resolutions: 

Resolved ,  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  System  of  Object  Teach¬ 
ing  is  admirably  adapted  to  cultivate  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  child,  to 
furnish  him  with  clear  conceptions  and  the  power  of  accurate  expression,  and 
thus  to  prepare  him  for  the  prosecution  of  the  sciences  or  the  pursuits  of  active 
life ;  and  that  the  Committee  do  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  whole 
or  in  part,  wherever  such  introduction  is  practicable. 

Resolved,  That  the  system  of  primary  education,  which  substitutes  in  a  great 
measure  the  teacher  for  the  book,  demands  in  its  instructors  varied  knowledge 
and  thorough  culture;  and  that  attempts  to  introduce  it  by  those  who  do  not 
clearly  comprehend  its  principles,  and  who  have  not  been  trained  in  its  methods, 
can  result  only  in  failure. 

Pennsylvania. — No  meeting  of  the  State  Association  has  been  held  the  past 
year,  but  a  second  Educational  Convention  convened  in  October  last,  at  the  call 
of  Mr.  Burrowes,  the  State  Superintendent,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  of 
much  interest.  We  quote  in  this  number  and  the  preceding  one,  from  some  of 
the  Reports.  Such  Conventions  we  think  may  be  of  very  great  service,  by 
bringing  together  educators  of  all  classes,  and  seeking  to  systemize  and  harmo¬ 
nize  the  various  educational  agencies  of  a  state.  Pennsylvania  is  doing  a  noble 
and  solid  work.  Her  motto  is — slow  and  sure. 
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Sanders’  Rhetorical  or  Union  Fifth  Reader.  S.  C,  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Ivison  &  Phinney,  New  York. 

If  fine  white  paper,  clear  and  elegant  printing,  beautiful  binding,  and  a  choice 
variety  of  rhetorical  and  literary  extracts,  with  judicious  notes,  biographical  and 
otherwise,  go  to  make  up  a  desirable  Reading  Book  for  higher  classes,  this 
volume  may  claim  to  fulfil  the  conditions  in  an  eminent  degree.  We  think  it  an 
improvement  that  the  selections  are  not  so  many  of  them  as  usual  in  such  books, 
from  heavy  metaphysical  writers.  Such  pieces  interest  philosophers,  but  not 
school- children. 

Manual  of  Instruction  in  Object  Lessons.  Bv  M.  Willson,  author  of  “  His- 
torical  Series,”  School  and  Family  Readers,”  &c.  &c.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  work  is  designed  to  accompany  a  series  of  School  and  Family  Charts,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  Willson  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Calkins,  author 
of  a  previous  work  on  Object  Lessons.  We  have  not  seen  the  Charts,  and  can 
not  therefore  speak  with  proper  intelligence  of  the  whole  plan ;  we  observe  how¬ 
ever  that  Mr.  Wells  of  Chicago  (see  advertisement  in  November  number)  says 
the  book  “furnishes  more  substantial  aid  to  teachers  in  arranging  and  filling  out 
a  systematic  course  of  object  lessons  than  any  other  work  that  has  yet  been 
issed.”  This  is  a  strong  endorsement.  To  our  own  judgment  the  work  seems 
a  little  over  elaborate,  but  practical  teachers  are  the  best  judges. 

A  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction,  containg  a  Graduated  Course  of  Object 
Lessons ;  by  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  assisted  by  Miss 
M.  E.  M.  Jones  and  Prof.  H.  Krusi.  Chas.  Scribner,  New  York.  Price  by 
mail  $1.50. 

This  work,  which  has  appeared  since  the  one  noticed  above,  should,  a  priori , 
be  the  best  we  have  in  this  country  upon  the  subject.  It  embraces,  first,  through 
Prof.  Krusi,  (whose  father  was  a  pupil  of  PestalozziJ  the  views  of  a  legitimate 
Pestalozzian,  so  to  speak;  then  the  results  of  the  English  adaptation  of  the 
system,  as  represented  by  Miss  Jones,  and  finally  the  American  adaptation,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  whose  practical  experience  in  this  direction  we 
suppose  to  be  very  considerable,  the  Oswego  schools  having  been  the  first  to 
introduce  the  system  thoroughly.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  work  critically,  but  it  seems  to  well  fulfill  its  promise.  A  brief  Adver¬ 
tisement  will  be  found  on  the  next  page. 

Brown’s  Improved  Grammar.  William  Wood,  New  York. 

This  well  known  school-book  has  long  held  a  leading  place  in  the  estimation 
of  teachers,  and  has  recently  been  further  improved  by  the  substitution  of  new 
matter  in  the  place  of  the  old  “  parsing  exercises,”  while  a  much  better  and 
more  extended  plan  of  syntactical  analysis  is  introduced.  This  new  matter  has 
been  prepared  by  Henry  Kiddle,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Thus  improved,  this  text-book  will  long  and  worthily  maintain  its 
ground, — though  we  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
English  Grammar  will  be  much  simplified. 
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Q8T A  copy  of  the  hoolt-will  he  sent  by  mail,  prepaid  by  tlie  Publishers, 

on  receipt  of  the  price,  11.50. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION, 

CONTAINING  A  GRADUATED  COURSE  OF 

OBJECT  LESSONS, 

B  Y  E.  A.  SHELDON,  ' 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Oswego,  N.  Y», 

ASSISTED  BY 

MISS  M.  E,  M.  JONES  AND  PROF,  H.  KRUSI. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER, 

D*cember,  18«2.  124  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

^  Only  $i.2J5  a  Year,  in  Clubs  of  Four.*^ 


ARTHUR’S  HOME  MAGAZINE, 

FOR.  18  6  3. 

VOLUMES  XXI  AND  XXII, 


EDITED  BV 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  AND  VIRGINIA  F.  TOWNSEND. 


Contains  Novelets,  Stories,  Poetry,  Fashions,  Steel  and  Wood  Engraving*,  Needlework 
Patterns,  in  great  variety,  a  Mother’s  Department,  Children's  Department, 
Housekeepers’  and  Health  Departments,  wirh  L  terary  Reviews, 
and  all  the  accessories  of  a  first-class  Magazine. 

The  Lady’s  Eook  hears  this  flattering  testimony  to  the  character  of  Arthur’s  IIOMB 
Magazine  : 

“As  we  have  o*ten  before  said,  it  is,  without  controversy,  the  best  52.00  magazine 
published  in  the  country;  and  tlus  is  the  strongly  outspoken  testimony  everywhere 
given  by  the  press.  We  sn..w  of  no  periodical  that  so  wed  deserves  the  prai-«  bestowed. 
The  editors  never  tire  in  their  efforts  to  give,  each  month,  a  rich  and  varied  literary 
repast  to  their  readers.  Their  work  is  Re  t  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  their  promise,  is 
never  dull,  yet  always  full  of  instruction  We  have  often  said,  and  repeat  it  again, 
that  it  should  make  a  part  of  the  r-ading  of  every  household  We  kBow  of  no  better 
•educator  of  the  people,  young  and  old.  Of  the  editors  we  need  not  speak:  their  names 
are  household  words  all  over  the  country.  In  their  hands,  no  periodical  can  tall  to  reach 
the  highest  point  of  excellence.” 

BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR, 

Will  be  commenced  in  the  January  number,  entitled 

“OUT  I3ST  THE  WOE,  EE.” 


RARE  AND  ELEGANT  PREMIUMS 

Are  sent  to  all  who  make  up  Clubs:— l.  A  large  Photographic  copy  of  that  splendid 
engraving,  “  Shakspearb  and  his  Ootemporaries.”  2.  A  large  Photographic  copy,  Irom 
an  engraving  of  Ilantmgton’s  celebrated  Picture,  “  Mercy’s  Dream.”  3.  A  similar 
«•  py  of  Herring’s  “  Glimpse  op  aw  English  Homestead.” 

Terms.— |2  a  year,  in  advance, and  one  premium  plate.  Pwo  copies,  $3.  Three  for  54. 
Four  for  15.  Eight,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  club,  $10  One  of  the  premium  plates  is 
sent  to  every  getter-up  of  a  club,  small  or  large.  Three  red  stamps  must  be  sent,  to  pay 
the  postage  on  each  premium.  Address 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  A  CO., 

323  Walnut  Strbit,  Philadelphia. 
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ADTESTISZIISN?:?, 


EVANSVILLE  SEMINARY.  * 

EVANSVILLE,  ROCK  COUNTY,  WIS. 

MS"  This  Institution  i$  d«»igi>ed  to  fun>i8l).invtnrdion  as  Extensive  am® 

Thorough,  with  as  little  expense  to  students,  as  any  Academy  in  Wisconsin. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT, 

in  which  Teachers,  and  those  wishing  to  become  such,  will  be  furnished  with  the  ai<i? 
necessary  to  qualify  them  lor  success  in  teaching. 

During  the  past  year  this  Institution  has  furnished  a  larger  number  of  teachers  who 
passed  the  examination  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  than  any  other  in 
the  State. 

FACULTY: 

D.  Y.  KILGORE,  A.  M  ,  Principal.  J.  M.  INGALLS,  B.  S..  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 
Engineering.  MISS  CARRIE  S.  BURNHAM,  Preceptre33.  MISS  31.  E.  CURTISS, 


Music  Teacher. 

EXPENSES: 

TUITION — In  Common  English  Branches,  per  term, . ..$5  00 

“  Higher  English  Studies,  “  .  5  00 

“  Languages  or  Higher  Mathematics,  per  term, . . . 7  <><) 


Incidental  Expenses,  (including  Fuel,  Lights,  and  use  of  Library,)....,,.  .....  .50 

EXTRAS  .  —  Pencilling,  $2.00  ;  Oil  Painting,  $5.00  ;  JIusic.  $3  00  ;  Use  of  Piauo,  $2.00. 
BOARD,  including  rooms,  lights,  and  fuel,  $1,75  per  week.  3Iany  students  board 
themselves,  at  an  average  expense  of  less  thau  $1.00  per  week. 

ROOMS,  fo  such  as  may  wish  to  hoard  themselves,  may  be  had  at  an  expense  of  twen¬ 
ty  five  cents  per  week  for  each  student. 

Calendar  for  18G2. — Fall  Term  opens  August.  20,  and  end-<  November 21,  1.302. 

Winter  Term  begins  December  2nd,  and  pruD  March  4fh,  1303. 

Spring  Term  begins  March  24th,  and  ends  dune  23rd  TH03. 

J8Sr”  Text  Books  can  be  had  in  the  village  a  the  usual  rates.  For  further  information 
send  foe  a  catalogue,  or  inquire  of  D.  Y  KfLGDKE, 

Evansville,  August  1st,  1S62.  Principal. 


ye&tMMA  dtnDfad&B 

yon  3?I3:VBXCAT.J  EDUCATION, 

No.  20  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (Incorporated  in  18til. } 


This  Institution  is  the  pioneer  In  a  new  profession.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  enterprise 
and  industry  will  find  in  this  field  health ,  usefulness,  and  large  profit.  Three  eminent  med¬ 
ical  men  teach  in  the  departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Prof.  Leoxarjv 
lias  charge  of  Elocution.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  of  practical  Gymnastics,  and  the  Movement  Cure. 
The  course  continues  ton  weeks.  Tickets  $75.  Manipulation  $5.  Diploma  $10.  These 
prices  are  reduced  25  per  cent,  to  Ladies.  Two  courses  daring1  the  year — the  first  beginning 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  and  the  second  on  the  5tli  of  July. 

For  a  full  circular  address  Dll.  Dio  Lewis,  Box  12,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dr.  Loxvis  has  solved  the  problem.  He  has 
marked  out  the  way.  Many  eminent  teachers 
ere  pursuing  it  with  the  most  excellent 
results.  Wo  recognize  the  debt  due  Dr. 
Lewis.  He  lias  done  us  teachers  and  our  pu¬ 
pils  a  vast  amount  of  good. — T).  Ji.  Ha  gar, 
Pres,  of  the  Am.  Institute  of  Instruction. 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  Dr.  Lewis  has  found 
the  true  scientific  process  for  physical  devel¬ 
opment.  It  was  my  privilege  to  welcome 
I)r.  Lewis  at  his  very  first  arrival  here,  and 
every  thing  since  then  has  only  confirmed  my 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  superintend  the 
work. — lies'.  Hr.  Kiri’,  at  the  first  Commence- 
tnent  of  the  Institute. 

Henceforth  we  shall  delight  to  think  of  Dr. 
lewis  as  one  who  holds  our  welfare  very  near 
Ids  own ;  we  shall  turn  to  him  for  sympathy 
end  encouragement  in  our  failures,  and  shall 
love  to  bring  our  successes  to  him,  as  belong¬ 
ing  more  to  him  than  ourselves. — Miss  Mag, 
Valedictory  at  the  first  Graduating  Class. 

1  rejoice,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Normal 


Institute  for  Physical  Education  has  been 
established  in  Boston.  I  rejoice  that  it  has  at 
its  head  a  gentleman  so  admirably  qualified 
to  give  it  eminent  success.  1  believe  that  no 
individual  has  ever,  in  this  country,  given  the 
subject  of  Physical  Education  such  an  im¬ 
pulse  ns  lias' Dr.  Lewis.  He  deserves  the 
eredit  of  it.  (Applause.) 

You  may  not  know  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
but  tliis  Institution  is  famous  in  every  partof 
the  land.  There  is  not  a  live  educator  in 
America  who  is  not  looking  to  see  what  is  to 
he  the  result  of  Dr.  Lewis’s  Institution  in 
Boston.  These  exercises  can  be  introduced 
into  any  school-room  with  desks.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  solved.  ^ 

I  trust,  ladieB  and  gentlemen,  that  this  is 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  that  the 
system  taught  by  Dr.  Lewis,  will  be  univer¬ 
sally  introduced  into  our  schools. — Extract 
from  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Second  Com¬ 
mencement  of il  Lewis's  Normal  Institute ,"  by 
.1.  D.  Philbuick,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  tlie 
Public  Schools  of  Boston. 
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A  New  Musical  Instrument  for  Schools. 


Read  tlie  following  from  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  : 

Mason  Sc  Hamlin's  School  Harmoniums  are  the  very  thing  needed  for  School  purposes. 
Most  valuable  are  they  to  train  the  ear  to  tone  relations  and  to  pitch,  and  also  to  sustain 
the  chorus  of  song.  They  are  to  music  in  school  much  as  is  a  Dictionary  to  language,  or 
a  Map  to  Geography,  or  a  black-board  to  everything.  Surely  no  Schoolroom  can  be 
completely  furnished  witho’-t  one.  LO  WELL:  MASONS 

Orange,  New  Jersey,  September,  1862. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN’S 


TWO  SIZES;  FOUR  AND  FIVE  OCTAVES. 

Price  of  four  octave  only  $80  ;  five  octave  $100. 


The  attention  of  School  Superintendents,  Teachers  and  others  interested,  is  respeot- 
fully  invited  to  the  following  points  regarding  this  new  School  instrument  : 

1.  It  Is  the  only  intrinsically  good  Instrument  for  school  use,  at  a  moderate  price, 
manufactured. 

2.  It  Is  very  durable,  and  sot  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

3.  It  has  great  power,  as  well  as  sweetness  of  tone. 

4.  It  requires  tuning  not  oftener  than  every  three  or  five  years. 

6.  It  Is  offered  at  a  very  low  price. 

From  the  numerous  testimonials,  we  Select  the  following: 

From  S  P.  Bates,  Esq.,  Deputy  Supt.  of  Common  Schools  In  Penn. 

Messrs.  Ma«om  Jc  Hamlin  I  have  spent  some  time  in  examining  and  testipg  your 
;  chool  Harmonium.*'  I  find  it  to  be  an  instrument  of  great  compass  and  power,  with  a 
very  sweet  tone,  and  I  unh-sitacingly  recommend  It. 

Yours,  truly, 

SAMUEL  P.  BATES, 

Deputy  Supt.  Common  Schools ,  Da, 

Full  descriptive  circulars  sent  by  mail  upon  request. 

MASON  A  HAMLIN,  Manufacturers. 

274  Washington  St.,  Po3ton,  Maas. 

Warerooma  in  Chicago  :  At  Messrs,  Root  3c  Cast's,  (Mark  St. 
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TEACHEILS  PLEASE  NOTICE! 

The  following  New  Books  have  been  added  to 

EOBINBON’S 

MATHEMATICAL  SERIES: 

Robinson’s  New  University  Algebra.  420  pages.  This 

work  is  mot  a  revision  of  the  old  University  Algebra,  but  an  entirely  new  book,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  highest  grade  of  classes  in  Colleges  and  High  Schools.  It  is  a  full, 
complete  and  scientific  work,  combining  the  best  practical  with  the  highest  theo¬ 
retical  character. 

The  former  “University  Algebra”  will  continue  to  be  published,  and  may  be  used  as 
intermediate,  between  the  ELEMENTARY  and  NEW  UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRAS,  or  as 
introductory  to  the  latter. 

That  all  teachers  who  desire  to  examine  this  new  Algebra  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so,  ws  will  send  single  copies  of  this  book,  pre-paid,  to  such  teachers  on  receipt  of 
seventy  Jive  cents  in  stamps  or  money. 

Teachers  and  booksellers  should  be  very  particular  to  specify  in  their  orders  which 
book  they  desire,  the  new  or  the  old  edition. 

Robinson’s  Progressive  Table-Book.  72  pages.  This 

is  a  beautifully  illustratrd  little  book,  for  young  children,  on  the  plan  of  object-, 
teaching.  Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  two  red  stamps. 

The  Key  to  New  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sec¬ 
tions,  and  Analytical  Geometry,  is  a  valuable  work  for  the  teacher  and  private  learn¬ 
er,  on  account  of  the  diagrams,  demonstrations  and  solutions  it  contains.  Sent  by 
mail,  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

Key  to  Ne w  University  Algebra  will  be  ready  Sept.  1st. 


ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 


Progressive  Table  Book, . $  12 

Progressive  Primary  Arithmetic, . .  15 

Progressive  Intellectual  Arith., _  25 

Rudiments  of  W ritten  A  rithmetic, .  25 

Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic, . .  56 
Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic, ....  76 

New  Elementary  Algebra, .  75 

University  Algebra, . I  25 


New  University  Algebra, . $1  50 

New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, .  1  60 

Surveying  and  Navigation . ..1  50 

Analyt.  Geom.  k  Conic  Sections, _ 1  50 

Elementary  Astronomy, .  76 

University  Astronomy, . . 1  75 

Mathematical  Operations, . 2  25 


Keys  to  the  Arithmetics  and  Algebras  are  published  for  the  use  of  Teachers 


Teachers  are  Invited  to  send  for  our  “  Educational ”  and  “  Mathematical  Circular*'* 
new  editions  ef  which  were  published  July  1st,  and  which  contain  full  notices,  descrip¬ 
tions,  testimonials,  prices,  etc.,  of  all  oar  publications,  and  which  we  will  send  to  those 
who  give  ns  their  address. 

US’  Specimen  copies  of  any  of  our  Text-Books  will  be  mailed  to  Teachers  for  exami¬ 
nation  on  receipt  or  two-thirds  the  retail  price.  The  most  liberal  terms  given  for  first 
introduction. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

8.  U  GRIGGS  A  CO.,  IVIS0N,  PHINNEY  k  CO., 

89  k  41  Lake  St,  Chicago.  48  A  50  Walker  Street  New  York. 

July  1M2-1 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  THE  BESTI 


* 

SANDERS’S  NEW  READERS,  NEWL  ELECTROTFPED, 

With.  New  and  Original  Illustrations. 

THE  HKTETW  EDITIONS  ARE 

1.  GREATLY  IMPROVED  IN  PAPER,  TYPOGRAPAY,  ENGRAVINGS,  Etc. 

2.  THEREBY  MOST  ATTRACTIVE,  WHILE  BEST  ADAPTED  TO  YOUTH. 

3.  AND  YET  25  PER  CENT.  CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  SIMILAR  SERIES. 

4.  READING  MATTER  AND  PAGING  SAME  AS  IN  FORMER  EDITIONS. 

5.  AND  THEY  ARE  TASTEFULLY  AND  DURABLY  BOUND, 


JUST  r»UJB3jISISE30» 

SANDERS’S  NION  SERIES. 

RETAIL. 


SANDERS’S  UNION  READER,  NUMBER  ONE.  80  pages, . 15 

SANDERS’S  UNION  READER,  NUMBER  TWO.  188  pages, .  30 

SANDERS’S  UNION  READER,  NUMBER  THREE.  25G  pages, .  15 

SANDERS’S  UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FOUR.  (In  preparation.)  . 

SANDERS’S  RHETORICAL  READER.  600  pages.  Ready  Sept'.  1st .  1  00 


This  last  Series  is  chiefly  designed  to  be  used  intermediately  with  the  present  num¬ 
bers  of  Sanders’s  New  Series  or  Readers,  so  as  to  render  the  gradation  more  easy,  and 
to  adapt  the  course  more  completely  to  the  wants  of  the  v  irioua  classes  in  .arge  graded 
schools,  or  they  may  be  us  d  as  a  new,  separate  and  independent  course.  Tney  are  en¬ 
tirely  new  both  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  in  the 
number,  variety  and  adaptation  of  the  pieces  they  contain.  Teachers  desiring  to  change 
the  Readers  they  now  use  will  do  well  to  examine  this  New  Series  before  making  their 
selection. 


SPENCERIAN  SYSTEM  OP  PENMANSHIP, 

Embracing  Kim  Copy  Book*,  IN  THREE  THSTIXCT  SERIES,  Progressively  Graded , 

To  Meet  the  Wants  of  Schools  and  Learners  of  every  Class, 

The  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES  embraces  the  first  Fire  Books. 

The  BUSINESS  SERIES,  Two  Books,  Nos.  6  and  7. 

The  LADIES’  SERIES,  Two  Books,  Nos.  8  and  9. 

Two  BOOKS  OF  EXERCISES,  accompany  the  Series. 


Bryant  &  Stratton’s  Book-Eespiug  Series. 

COMMON-SCHOOLBOOK-KEEPING.  200  pages,  el  t  ar  and  attractive  class- 
book  for  beginners.  Price  75  cents 

HIGH-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.  Beautifully  printed i  u  colors.  $1,75. 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.  Price  $2.50. 


Attention  is  also  invited  to  Wells’s  Scientific  Series,  Hitchcock’s  Scientific  Test- 
Books,  Willson’s  Histories,  Colton’s  Geographies,  Fasqu^lle’s  French  and  Wood¬ 
bury’s  German  Series,  Bradbury’s  Music-Books,  etc. 


Teachers  are  invited  to  send  for  our  «  Educational  ”  and  ‘  Mathematical  Circulars ,’  new 
editions  of  which  were  published  July  1st,  and  which  contain  full  notices,  descriptions, 
testimonials,  prices,  etc.,  of  all  our  publications,  and  which  we  will  send  to  those  who 
will  give  us  their  address. 

SINGLE  COPIES  of  such  of  our  books  as  are  u>jed  in  classes,  will  be  sent  toTeachere 
for  examination,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction,  on  receipt  of  two-thirds  the  retail 
prices  as  affixed  in  our  Circulars. 

The  most  Liberal  Terms  given  for  First  Introduction. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  Co„  39  &  41,  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 
IVISON,  PHINNEY  &  Co.,  New  York, 


Hay’s  Test  Examples; 


a  New  Book,  embracing  over 


Three  Thousand  carefully-prepared  practical  problems  for  the  slate  or 
black-board  ;  for  Drill  Exercises  and  Review.  A  book  greatly  needed 
by  every  teacher,  and  should  be  introduced  into  every  school.  Two 
editions  published — one,  without  answers;  the  other,  with  answers 
arranged  bv  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  §•  3 


Lilientlml  and  Allyn's  Object  Lessons,  or  Things 

Taught;  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  and  Object 
Lessons.  Prepared  by  order  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  Board, 
recommended  by  the  Teachers,  and  adopted  for  general  use  in  the 
schools  of  Cincinnati.  Approved  by  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Commended  by  all  who  have  examined  it. 


De  Wolf's  Instructive  Speller  and  Hand  Book  of  De¬ 


rivative  Words,  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  soi^uls,  and  correct  habits  of  pronunciation  and  orthography; 
containing  Dictation  Exercises,  and  a  simple  but  complete  study  of 
derivative  words. 


Evans'  School  Geometry;  the  Primary  Elements  of 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  for  Schools  and  Academies.  A  concise 
treatise,  designed  for  that  class  of  students  who  have  not  time  to 
master  the  larger  works.  The  amount  of  Geometry  contained  in  this 
volume  furnishes  the  pu$i$  ample  preparation  for  the  study  of  Plane 
Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 


Single  specimen  copies  of  the  above-named  books  sent  by  mail, 
■postage  prepaid,  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  for  examination,  at  the 
following  rates:  Test  Examples,  25  cents;  Object  Lessons,  15  cents; 
Be  Wolf  s  Speller,  15  cents ;  Evans1  Geometry,  30  cents. 

L.y-  Teachers  desirous  of  introducing  any  of  these  books  are  respectfully 
invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publishers, 

W.  B  SMITH  k  CO.,  Cincinnati. 
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ADAPTED  TO  THE  WAISTS  OF 


SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 


BOOK  I. 

A  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY,  on  the  basis  of  the  u  Object  Method**  of  Instruc¬ 
tion.  By  Foroyce  A.  Alien,  Principal  of  Chester  County  Normal  School,  West  Chester, 
Pa.  Quarto,  56  pp.  Printed  in  oil  colors.  Retail  price  40  oentg.  Sent  for  examina¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

STATE  OF  WISCONSIN, 

OJfice  (f  iht  Supt/intend  nt  of  Public  lnttr>.etion , 

Mabison,  July  2, 1S62. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Liwxcorr  &  Co., 

Dear  Sirs  : — The  little  work  on  Geography,  fey  F.  A  Alien,  which  you  were  pleased  to 
send  to  me,  meets  with  my  unqualified  approval.  The  work  itself  is  its  own  recommen¬ 
dation.  Its  general  introduction  into  our  schools  is  certain.  It  occupies  new  ground, 
and  of  eourse  comes  into  competition  with  no  other  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  PICKARD,  Supt. 


BOOK  II. 


AN  INTERM  EDI  AT  E  or  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  on  the  basis 

of  the  “  Object  Method  ”  of  Instruction,  embracing  Physical,  Political,  and  Mathe¬ 
matical  Geography,  and,  so  far  as  expedient,  Ancient,  and  Modern  History;  Philo 
sophicaily  prepared  and  arranged  for  Common  Schools.  By  Forbxcs  A.  Allen.  (.In 
Preparation.) 

The  Intermediate,  or  Common  School  Geography  is  approaching  completion.  Its 
popular  author  has  spared  no  effort  to  make  it  superior  to  all  other  books  <  f  the  same 
grade  in  respect  of  its  subject-matter,  and  of  its  method  of  arr  mgement  and  illustration. 
Whatever  adds  attractiveness  to  his  pr  m  iry  work  will  in  this  be  exhibited  to  a  much 
greater  extent ;  a  broader  discussion  of  the  subject,  an  original  arrangement  of  the  text 
and  questions,  and  a  novel  construction  of  the  maps,  will  make  it  all  that  oan  be  desired 
by  the  practical  ©.  theoretical  teacher. 

BOOK  III. 

SMITH’S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,  containing  a  concise  Text  and  Explanat  ry 

Notes.  Based  on  a  combination  of  the  Analytical,  Synthetical,  and  Comparative 
Systems.  With  more  than  ods  hundred  Maps,  of  Religion,  Government,  Oiviliiation, 
Races,  Countries,  Roman  Empire,  Vicinities,  Rain,  Wind,  Seasons,  Isothennals,  Solas* 
Systems,  etc.,  etc.,  and  combining  with  much  new  and  valuable  matter,  many  fea¬ 
tures  not  found  in  any  .,ther  work  of  its  class.  By  Roswell  0.  Smith,  A.  M.  Retail 
price,  $1.05.  Sent  to  teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

BOOK  IT. 

A  COMPLETE  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER,  or  Geographical  Dictionary  ol 

the  World  ;  a  Teacher’s  and  Pupil’s  Reference  book,  containing  a  notice  and  th© 
Pronunciation  of  the  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  places,  with  the  most 
authentic  information  respecting  the  Countries,  Cities,  Town®,  Mountains,  Islands, 
Rivers,  etc.,  in  every  portion  of  the  0  obe  ;  and  a  complete  Etymologic  >1  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  Geographical  Names  By  J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  axd  T.  Balbwtn.  Price  $6.00, 

The  Gazetteer,  being  the  basis  of  the  other  books  of  the  series,  and  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  teacher,  will  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  schools  in  conneotioa 
with  the  Geographies,  at  a  very  low  price. 

J.  B  LIPPINCOTT  &  CC.,  Philadelphia. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS-A  NECESSARY  PART  OF  OUR  PUBLIC 

SYSTEM.* 

In  urging  the  claims  of  the  High  School  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  Pub¬ 
lic  School  system,  I  shall  meet  with  opposition  from  various  sources. 
The  most  prominent  opposers  are: 

1.  Those  who  oppose  the  whole  Free  School  system. 

2.  Those  who  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  Free  Schools  only  so  far  as  they 
are  designed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  people  and  therefore  object  to 
any  public  support  of  schools  for  instruction  in  higher  branches. 

3.  Those  who,  while  they  labor  zealously  for  the  promotion  of  higher 
education  in  the  line  of  Private  Schools,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges, 
through  mistaken  zeal,  decry  the  Public  High  School  as  a  meddlesome 
rival. 

4.  Those  who,  convinced  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  various  objections 
urged  by  others,  cover  themselves  with  the  broad  mantle  of  unconstitu • 
tionality ,  and  can  find  nothing  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
that  will  warrant  the  establishment  of  High  Schools. 

Of  these  several  classes  there  are  various  subdivisions. 

For  sake  of  convenience  of  arrangement  I  shall  consider  these  various 
objections  in  an  order  differing  from  that  in  which  they  are  stated. 

As  the  constitutional  question  really  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all,  is  the 
most  comprehensive,  and  serves  as  a  covert  for  those  who  are  driven  from 
other  positions,  it  will  be  first  approached. 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  are  as  follows  :  11  The  Legislature 

shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools,  which  shall 
be  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable,”  &c. 

*An  AddresB,  delivered  before  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  at  Janesville,  July  30, 
1862,  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  State  Superintendent,  and  incorporated  into  his  Report  for 
the  year  1862. 
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The  objector  assumes  that  the  uniformity  required  must  be  in  extent 
of  instruction  given,  and  inasmuch  as  the  instruction  given  in  a  majority 
of  our  schools  must  be  limited  to  the  common  English  branches  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  poverty  or  sparsity  of  population,  therefore  constitutional 
uniformity  would  be  violated  by  the  admission  of  other  branches  into  any 
of  our  schools  supported  by  public  funds  and  by  taxation. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  premises,  the  legitimate  result  of  such 
reasoning  must  prove  an  absurdity,  for  thus  would  the  poorest  and  least 
advanced  schools  become  the  standard  to  which  all  others  must  be 
reduced.  No  such  design  could  have  been  entertained  by  the  intelligent 
framers  of  our  Constitution.  Ilad  such  been  their  intention,  they  would 
very  naturally  have  prescribed  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  our 
district  schools. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  seems  most  easily  explained  upon  the 
supposition  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  Legislature,  and  forbids  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  any  act  that  shall  secure  to  any  district  peculiar  privileges  not 
accorded  to  all  alike,  while  at  the  same  time  it  demands  such  legislation 
as  shall  establish  all  schools  upon  a  uniform  basis  as  to  their  rights  and 
privileges.  In  a  word  it  is  a  uniformity  of  possibilities  and  not  of  actu¬ 
alities.  It  opens  a  wide  field  and  invites  all  to  enter,  upon  precisely  the 
same  conditions,  and  still  further  encourages  a  healthy  rivalry.  It  says 
whatever  is  made  the  absolute  duty  of  a  common  school  you  must  each 
perform,  and  whatever  privileges  are  accorded  you  may  share.  To  this 
all  will  probably  assent,  and  the  next  point  to  be  discussed  is:  What  are 
the  duties  and  what  the  privileges  of  the  common  or  district  school  ? 
What  did  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  mean,  when  they  provided  that 
the  common  school  should  be  free  to  all  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  ? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  can  alone  be  found  in  the  technical  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  “Common”  or  “ District  School.”  Neither  Webster 
nor  Worcester  settle  the  question  in  dispute  between  those  who  affirm 
that  the  term  has  always  been  applied  exclusively  to  such  schools  as  were 
devoted  to  instruction  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  those  who 
claim  that  it  embraces  within  its  province  other  and  higher  branches, 
almost  without  limit.  Law  dictionaries  are  also  silent  upon  the  point. 
If  then  we  can  find  no  definition  in  words  that  shall  be  authoritative,  we 
must  look  to  practices.  But  practice  has  materially  changed  since  the 
first  establishment  of  common  schools.  We  must  then,  in  fairness,  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  the  practice  of  the  older  States  at  the  time  our  Consti¬ 
tution  was  framed.  The  constitutions  and  statutes  of  other  States  in 
force  previous  to  1847,  will  give  us  some  clue  to  the  popular  opinion  rel¬ 
ative  to  free  schools  at  that  time,  since  the  laws  of  a  State  are  very 
properly  supposed  to  reflect  the  public  opinions  of  that  State.  Further 
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than  this,  opinions  and  practices  generally  accord.  At  the  outset,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  name  but  the  principle  we  wish  to  estab¬ 
lish,  and  though  in  the  illustration  of  the  subject  the  terms  Primary 
School,  Grammar  School,  and  High  School,  may  occur,  they  are  but  parts 
of  a  system  founded  upon  the  broad  principles  of  free  tuition  to  pupils 
of  certain  ages.  So  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  schools  which 
were  supported  entirely  by  public  funds  and  taxation  of  property,  and 
opened  their  doors  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  the  argument  will  be  fair, 
although  names  may  vary. 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  strive  for  the  honor  of  introducing  upon 
American  soil  the  free  school  system.  They  shall  be  consulted  first. 
One  must  be  mentioned  first,  but  the  friends  of  the  other  may  transpose 
their  order  if  they  so  desire. 

The  Constitution  of  Connecticut  adopted  in  1818  contains  these  words: 
“Public  or  common  schools,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people 
of  the  State.” 

The  Legislature,  acting  under  that  Constitution,  in  1841  gave  to  school 
districts  the  power  “to  establish  and  maintain  common  schools  of  dif¬ 
ferent  grades,”  the  schools  of  higher  grade  to  be  public  and  supported  at 
public  expense.  Certificates  were  to  be  given  to  teachers  setting  forth 
the  branches  the  candidate  is  capable  of  teaching,  provided  no  certificate 
shall  be  issued  to  a  person  not  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic  and  grammar  thoroughly,  and  the  rudiments  of  geography  and  his¬ 
tory.  Connecticut  demanded  certain  branches  to  be  taught  in  her  com¬ 
mon  schools  and  made  special  provision  for  instruction  in  other  and 
h  gher  branches  several  years  before  our  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
all  under  the  name  of  common  or  public  schools. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  reads  thus:  “  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  legislatures  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature,”  &c.,  “especially 
the  University  at  Cambridge,  public  schools  and  grammar  schools  in  the 
towns.”  Here  the  term  grammar  schools  is  introduced,  but  the  difference 
in  terms  is  of  little  or  no  weight  since  the  principle  of  free  tuition  is  the 
one  really  at  issue.  The  Massachusetts  statutes  of  1826  required  schools 
to  be  established  wherever  fifty  families  were  found,  in  which  should  be 
taught  all  the  lower  English  branches.  For  every  five  hundred  families 
a  school  should  be  opened  for  instruction  in  additional  branches  of  his¬ 
tory,  book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry  and  algebra.  For  every  four 
thousand  inhabitants  in  any  one  town  a  still  higher  grade  should  be 
established  for  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  history,  rhetoric  and  logic. 
The  statute  also  makes  provision  that  any  town  not  containing  five  hun¬ 
dred  families  may  provide  for  instruction  in  higher  branches. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  no  specifications  as  to  the  branches 
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to  be  taught,  and  no  implications  as  to  what  they  may  be.  But  for  years 
before  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  the  common  schools  of  New  York 
afforded  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  higher  English  branches. 

The  first  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio  after  making  provision 
for  public  schools  says:  “The  doors  of  the  said  schools,  academies  and 
universities  shall  be  open  for  the  reception  of  scholars,  students  and 
teachers  of  every  grade ,  without  any  distinction  or  preference  whatever.” 
“  Schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged  by 
legislative  provision.” 

Ten  years  previous  to  the  framing  of  our  Constitution  the  statutes  of 
Ohio  contained  the  following  provision  :  “Directors  may  determine  the 
studies  to  be  pursued  in  each  school,  so  that  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language;  provided,  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  other  language,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  English,  from  being  taught  in  the  common  schools  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Directors.”  “  Incorporated  towns,  cities  and  boroughs 
may  establish  schools  of  different  grades.” 

The  statutes  of  New  Hampshire  of  1842  appropriate  the  school  money 
exclusively  to  the  keeping  of  the  English  school  or  schools  for  teaching 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  together  -with  such  other 
branches  of  English  education  as  are  adapted  to  advance  the  schools.  In 
any  district  having  more  than  fifty  scholars,  the  pupils  may  be  divided 
into  two  or  more  divisions  according  to  age  or  acquirements  or  both. 

The  Constitution  of  Michigan  provides  for  “Primary  Schools.”  The 
statutes  of  1843  give  to  Inspectors  power  to  classify  schools  according  to 
advancement  of  pupils,  into  two  or  more  classes,  and  to  require  that  such 
pupils  be  taught  in  distinct  schools  or  departments. 

Some  of  the  cases  cited  go  so  far  as  to  include  in  prescribed  studies  for 
the  district  schools,  the  higher  English  branches  and  the  languages. 
Others,  by  providing  for  gradation  of  schools,  indirectly  declare  that  the 
full  idea  of  a  public  school  embraces  instruction  in  higher  branches  than 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  practice  of  all  district  schools  in 
making  provision  for  instruction  in  higher  branches  as  rapidly  as  circum¬ 
stances  demanded,  but  adds  to  the  testimony  in  favor  of  a  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  system  of  instruction  than  the  one  assigned  to  the 
common  school  by  the  persons  whose  objections  we  are  answering. 

While  the  larger  part  of  the  work  properly  belonging  to  the  district 
school  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  given  to  instruction  in 
the  fundamental  branches  of  an  English  education,  all  the  testimony 
adduced  goes  to  show  that  the  common  school,  even  in  its  technical 
meaning  as  derived  from  the  practice  of  States  where  common  school 
interests  have  been  fostered,  is  not  confined  to  that  work. 
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It  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  first  and  succeeding  legislatures  of  our 
own  State  have  accepted  this  broader  view  of  the  common  school.  The 
first  Legislature  of  the  State  had  peculiar  duties  assigned  them.  They 
were  to  frame  the  laws  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  they  studied  the  Constitution  thoroughly.  Its  provisions 
were  fully  understood  by  them.  They  show  their  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  common  school  by  the  79th  and  80th  sections  of  an 
act  adopted  by  them  in  1848,  relating  to  public  schools: 

“Sec.  79.  Whenever  the  Superintendent  of  any  town  shall  deem  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  any  of  the  schools  will  be  best  promoted  by  so  doing,  he  may  form  a  single 
district  of  any  two  or  more  districts  therein,  and  classify  the  pupils  into  two  or  more 
classes,  according  to  their  proficiency  and  advancement  in  learning,  and  require  that 
such  pupils  be  taught  in  distinct  schools  or  departments,  as  classified  by  them,”  &c. 

“Sec.  80.  The  said  Superintendent  may  also,  upon  the  application  of  the  district 
board  of  any  district,  classify  the  pupils  therein  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
preceding  section,”  &c.,  &c. 

These  sections  provide  for  a  classification  of  pupils  according  to  ad¬ 
vancement,  without  limit  as  to  number  of  departments  or  extent  of  ad¬ 
vancement. 

In  the  year  following,  these  sections  were  left  out,  and  another  substi¬ 
tuted,  fixing  the  branches  that  should  be  taught  in  the  English  language, 
embracing  the  common  English  branches  “  and  such  other  branches  as 
the  district  board  may  determine  upon.”  The  law  therefore  fixes  no 
limit  to  the  studies  that  may  be  pursued  in  the  district  schools,  (after 
providing  that  certain  branches  shall  be  taught,)  except  in  the  discretion 
of  the  district  board;  and  among  the  duties  assigned  the  district  board 
is  the  one  of  determining  the  text  books  that  shall  be  used,  without  any 
restriction  as  to  their  extent  or  character.  Subsequent  legislation  has 
made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools,  to  be  supported  at 
public  expense  and  to  be  free  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty  years. 

Such  are  the  laws  and  such  the  practices.  Do  they  conflict  with  the 
Constitutions  of  the  several  States  ?  There  is  a  tribunal  established  in 
each  State  whose  duty  it  is  to  answer  such  questions  when  properly 
brought  before  it.  What  have  been  the  decisions  of  Supreme  Courts 
upon  this  matter  ?  In  a  pretty  thorough  examination  of  the  Supreme 
Court  reports  of  all  the  States  where  graded  schools  are  established,  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  decision  adverse  to  the  practice.  On 
the  other  hand  but  two  decisions  appear  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  and  both  of  these  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  one  sustaining 
the  inferior  court  in  the  infliction  of  a  fine  upon  a  certain  town  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  maintain  a  high  school,  and  the  other  of  similar  force  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  grammar  school.  In  the  latter  case  the  indictment  found  by 
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the  jurors  of  the  lower  court,  and  which  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  in  words  as  follows: 

“  The  jurors  on  their  oath  present  that  the  town  of  Dedham,  in  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  at  said  Dedham  on  the  2Gth  day  of  April,  1816,  and  from  that  time  to  the  26th 
day  of  April,  1817,  did  contain  and  still  doth  contain  two  hundred  families  and 
upward ;  and  that  said  town  of  Dedham  at  said  town  of  Dedham  did,  during  all  the 
time  from  said  26th  day  of  April,  1816,  to  said  26th  of  April,  1817,  neglect  and  still 
does  neglect  the  procuring  and  supporting  of  a  grammar  school  master  of  good 
morals,  and  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  English  languages,  to  instruct 
children  and  youth  in  such  languages,  which  is  in  subversion  of  that  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  in  hindrance  of  that  promotion  of  education  which  the  principles 
of  a  free  government  require,  and  which  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth 
enjoins,  and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  said  Commonwealth,  and  the  forms 
of  the  statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided.” 

At  the  same  time  the  principle  was  enunciated  that  u  every  inhabitant 
had  a  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  both  descriptions  of  schools.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  indictment  rests  upon  the  town  of  Dedham 
in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  town  could  not  procure  and  support  a 
grammar  school  master  except  at  public  expense.  The  public  funds  could 
not  support  their  schools.  Taxation  must  have  been  resorted  to,  and  this 
for  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as  in  English.  To  be  sure,  a 
certain  number  of  inhabitants  must  first  be  found  within  a  town  before 
these  provisions  could  by  law  be  made  binding.  But  instruction  in  higher 
branches  was  a  possibility  of  common  schools,  while  less  than  that  num¬ 
ber  were  found  in  the  town.  The  simple  circumstance  of  greater  or  less 
population  did  not  change  the  general  idea  which  the  law  makers  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  entertained  of  the  common  school.  It  simply  fixed  a  limit 
below  which  free  tuition  in  higher  studies  could  not  be  required  of  any 
town. 

The  Constitution  does  not  make  absolute  and  definitive  provision  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  district  high  schools,  it  is  true;  but  as 
a  part  of  a  system  of  common  schools  it  is  definitely  provided  for.  At 
least  nothing  in  the  Constitution  can  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system,  so  long  as  ample  provision  is  made  for 
instruction  in  the  elementary  branches.  Common  sense  would  lead  to 
such  an  interpretation  by  any  person  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  who  looks 
to  the  general  design  of  a  State  school  system.  Thus  far  I  think  I  am 
warranted  in  saying — the  Constitution  does  provide  that  certain  studies 
must  be  pursued,  and  others  without  limit  may  be,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  people  who  are  taxed  for  their  support. 

Even  if  it  be  distinctly  shown  that  the  term  Common  School,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution,  meant  nothing  more  than  a 
school  for  instruction  in  the  common  English  branches,  are  we  to  be  gov- 
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erned  by  past  ideas,  prevalent  at  a  time  when  there  was  less  demand  for 
culture  than  at  present?  Our  country  has  made  rapid  strides  within  the 
last  quarter-century.  Greater  activity  prevails  everywhere  and  in  all 
departments  of  labor,  mental  as  well  as  physical.  We  must  keep  up  with 
these  demands  in  school  matters  as  we  have  in  all  that  pertains  to  indi¬ 
vidual  pursuits.  We  use  not  the  machines  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 
We  are  not  content  with  the  slow  modes  of  transporting  men  or  messages 
that  prevailed  no  longer  ago  than  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution.  There  is  an  eager  stretching  forward  to  still  greater  achieve¬ 
ments.  They  can  be  wrought  out  only  through  better  culture.  Let  us 
not  madly  attempt  to  stop  this  onward  movement,  but  guard  it  and  aid 
in  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  This  necessity,  as  well  as  others, 
may  demand  a  change  of  Constitution,  if  it  stand  in  the  way.  States 
sometimes  outgrow  Constitutions. 

Turning  to  other  opponents— of  the  first  class  named  there  are  several 
subdivisions.  1.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  all  education— happily  few, 
and  needing  no  special  attention  in  this  State.  Closely  allied  to  them 
are  those  who  object  to  free  schools  because  they  teach  laboring  men  to 
think,  and  thus  prevent  their  subjection  to  the  wealthier  classes,  who, 
they  say,  are  born  to  rule.  Though  less  barbarous  than  the  former,  they 
are  fostering  a  system  which  certainly  tends  to  barbarism.  Still  others 
claim  that  education  is  well  enough,  but  the  system  of  free  schools  is  not 
to  be  tolerated  because  it  takes  their  money  to  educate  other  people’s 
children.  Their  plea  is,  generally,  that  private  property  cannot  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  some  just  compensation.  Were  an  education  like 
mere  pecuniary  possessions,  this  argument  would  have  some  weight. 
From  its  very  nature  it  is  self-diffusive.  It  cannot  be  kept  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  and  benefit  of  the  person  possessing  it.  Every  man  is  made 
better  by  every  other  man’s  advancement  in  knowledge.  The  State  at 
large  reaps  the  benefits  of  intelligent  industry.  There  is  a  just  compen¬ 
sation  to  every  man  taxed  for  the  education  of  his  poorer  neighbor’s 
children,  in  the  increased  security  to  his  own  possessions,  and  in  the  di¬ 
minished  taxation  for  the  support  of  criminals  and  paupers.  As  the 
question  at  issue  is  a  constitutional  one  in  part,  no  better  authority  can 
be  cited  than  that  of  the  great  expounder  of  the  Constitution.  Webster 
says:  “For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction  we  hold  every  man  sub¬ 
ject  to  taxation  according  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  he  have  or  have  not  children  to  be  benefited  by  the  educa¬ 
tion  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system 
of  policy  by  which  property  and  life  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured. 
We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code, 
by  enlarging  the  capacity  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
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ment.  We  hope  for  a  security  beyond  the  law  and  above  the  law,  in  the 
prevalence  of  an  enlightened  and  well  principled  public  sentiment.” 
That  a  proper  education  produces  these  beneficial  results  reason  declares, 
facts  demonstrate.  I  say  proper  education ,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  apparent  ground  upon  which  another  class  of  objectors  to  our 
free  school  system  may  rest.  Their  claim  is  that  the  morals  of  the 
schools  are  very  low;  that  profanity  and  obscenity  abound  there. 

While  we  admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  charge  and  mourn  over 
it,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the 
system,  but  an  evil  in  part  chargeable  to  the  very  persons  who  object  to 
the  schools  on  that  ground.  Take  away  from  the  free  schools  the  sup¬ 
port  and  patronage  of  the  more  intelligent  and  refined,  and  of  course 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  defilement.  Again,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in 
the  dry  studies  assigned  to  the  public  school  by  this  class  of  persons 
which  has  any  tendency  to  improve  the  morals  or  cultivate  the  taste. 
Deprived  of  the  support  of  the  better  portion  of  community,  the  public 
school  becomes  a  nuisance,  to  be  abated  by  removal  to  some  spot  unfit  for 
anything  else,  and  immured  in  some  uncouth  building  whose  every  fea¬ 
ture  begets  loathing  and  invites  to  vice.  Let  the  school  be  a  school  for 
the  whole  people  and  better  influences  will  surround  it.  This  serious  and 
alarming  defect  can  never  be  corrected  by  decrying  it,  while  we  stand 
afar  off.  We  may  justly  fear  the  contamination  our  children  must  suffer 
from  intercourse  with  the  profane  and  vicious.  But  will  it  be  any  the 
less  by  our  acknowledging  its  existence  and  refusing  to  make  a  step 
towards  reform?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  for  us  to  attempt  to  purify  the 
fountain,  of  whose  streams  our  children  will  drink,  guard  them  as  zeal¬ 
ously  as  we  may?  The  argument  used  by  this  class  of  opponents  is  a 
two  edged  sword.  It  may  be  turned  as  the  very  strongest  argument  in 
favor  of  our  graded  schools ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

To  those  who  selfishly  oppose  high  schools  because  of  pecuniary  inter¬ 
est  in  private  schools  no  answer  need  be  given,  except  the  general  asser¬ 
tion,  warranted  by  facts,  that  every  effort  made  for  the  advancement  of 
free  schools  has  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
which  can  be  fully  satisfied  only  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  colleges  and 
higher  seminaries.  There  is  a  vital  connection  between  the  various  edu¬ 
cational  enterprises  of  our  State  which  cannot  be  ignored  without  fatal 
results  to  those  who  would  in  any  way  sever  it.  Let  each  work  in  its 
own  sphere  and  there  can  be  no  conflict.  There  is  room  enough  for  all, 
and  each  should  bid  the  other  a  hearty  God-speed— and  so  the  liberal 
true  friend  of  education  will  do. 

Some  of  the  direct  arguments  in  favor  of  my  subject,  will  be  introduced 
by  way  of  reply  to  the  remaining  class  of  opposers. 
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Not  a  State,  in  which  free  schools  are  established  upon  their  broadest 
basis,  and  in  which  they  receive  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  is  now  in  rebellion  against  the  Government.  A  strong  argument  in 
support  of  the  assertion  I  wish  to  make  at  the  outset  of  my  discussion. 

The  first  aim  of  the  State,  that  of  self-preservation,  can  be  best  secured 
through  the  intelligence,  refinement  and  virtue  of  her  citizens.  I  use 
these  terms  in  their  broadest  sense,  and  claim  that  they  will  always 
accompany  that  culture  received  through  proper  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  classics  and  belles  letters,  and,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  are 
proportioned  to  that  culture.  The  principle  of  self-government  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  our  institutions.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these 
institutions,  any  man  may  be  called  to  govern  others.  The  idea  of  gov¬ 
ernment  involves  submission  to  wholesome  authority.  No  man  is  com¬ 
petent  to  the  work  of  governing  others  who  is  not  complete  master  of  him¬ 
self.  Mastery  of  self  involves  a  knowledge  of  all  the  powers  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  man — physical,  mental  and  moral — their  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  world.  This  knowledge  is  found  least  of  all  in  the  dry 
studies  to  which  some  would  limit  the  common  school.  Physiology,  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  science,  furnish  us  with  knowledge  of  self,  while  physical 
geography,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry  and  botany,  teach  us  somewhat 
of  our  relations  to  the  world  about  us,  and  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Creator.  I  would  not  abate  a  single  iota,  the  importance  attached 
to  the  practical  studies  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  reading  and  writing,  but 
their  claims  need  no  special  urging— they  are  already  sufficiently  promi¬ 
nent. 

Mere  mastery  of  self,  though  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  qualities 
of  the  good  ruler,  is  not  all  that  is  required.  The  philosophy  of  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  understood.  Essential  to  this  understanding  is  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  history  and  civil  polity.  General  history  reaches  back 
to  men  of  other  lands  and  men  of  other  tongues  than  our  own.  Many 
histories  are  sealed  books  to  those  who  cannot  read  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin.  The  good  citizen  must  be  a  patriot.  To  insure  love  of  country, 
he  must  appreciate  the  position  his  country  holds,  the  principles  to  which 
she  is  pledged,  and  the  end  she  is  to  accomplish  in  the  great  economy  of 
nations.  Ilis  heart  must  be  fired  with  emulation  of  patriots  of  past 
ages.  The  citizen  of  no  other  country  on  earth  has  so  great  occasion  to 
be  filled  w'ith  national  pride  as  the  American  citizen,  nor  can  the  claims 
of  country  be  so  earnestly  urged  upon  any  other.  Our  country  demands 
of  us  brain  and  heart.  She  will  not  excuse  us  for  neglect  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  cultivation  of  either.  She  demands  of  every  one  of  her  citi¬ 
zens  sound  judgment,  correct  reason,  cultivated  sensibilities,  a  well- 
directed  will,  polished  manners,  and  firm  moral  principle.  Is  there  an 
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American  citizen  who  can  listen  to  ber  pleas  and  then  coldly  turn  aside 
and  say,  “  Just  so  much  cultivation  as  is  necessary  to  give  me  the  means 
of  subsistence  I  will  secure  and  nothing  more,” — is  duty  to  country  met 
by  such  a  low  and  selfish  aim  ?  A  higher  cultivation,  such  as  shall  honor 
our  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  such  as  shall  secure  to  her 
prosperity  at  home,  is  her  demand,  and  the  heart  of  every  true  patriot 
will  respond  to  her  call. 

The  State  justly  demands  this  higher  culture.  But  shall  we  make 
bricks  without  straw  ?  Is  it  not  her  duty  to  foster,  by  every  means 
within  her  power,  the  interests  of  higher  education?  These  interests 
she  must  cherish  and  seek  to  advance  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be 
attended  with  the  least  expense  and  at  the  same  time  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  No  argument  is  needed  to  show 
that  both  these  ends  will  be  best  attained  by  some  general  provisions 
under  a  State  school  system,  open  to  all  alike,  offering  as  great  advan¬ 
tages  as  wealth  can  purchase,  and  yet  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest.  Private  enterprise  will  still  be  liberally  sustained  and  rewarded, 
but  those  who  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  will  not 
monopolize  intelligence.  Friendly  legislation  is  all  that  is  asked.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  that  the  people  are  not  over  earnest  to  tax  themselves 
for  the  support  of  such  schools  as  are  demanded,  hence  there  is  no  need 
of  restraint,  but  rather  of  encouragement.  The  duty  of  the  State  is 
enforced  by  these  considerations:  Her  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
development  of  all  her  resources.  To  their  development  inventive  genius 
is  absolutely  essential.  This  is  stimulated  by  the  study  of  what  are  de¬ 
nominated  the  higher  branches,  especially  natural  sciences  and  the  higher 
mathematics,  but  cannot  be  created  by  their  study.  It  must  be  cultivated 
when  found.  It  is  found  most  frequently  with  those  who  toil,  and  are 
least  able  to  meet  the  expense  of  private  tuition.  The  most  renowned 
inventors  and  the  world’s  highest  benefactors  have  come  from  those  fami¬ 
lies  to  whom  Dame  Fortune  has  given  little  else  than  physical  and  mental 
powers  and  a  will  to  use  them,  without  the  leisure  to  turn  them  in  any 
other  channel  than  that  of  daily  toil  for  daily  food.  The  old  adage  is 
still  true — “  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  but  though  begotten 
of  necessity,  its  growth  and  development  keep  pace  with  the  mental  and 
moral  culture  of  those  who  labor.  Labor  and  thought  are  the  parents  of 
our  best  inventions.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  need  only  point 
to  our  own  land,  which  furnishes  us  a  striking  contrast.  In  these  north¬ 
ern  States  laboring  men  think,  thanks  to  a  noble  free  school  which  has 
taught  them  to  think.  The  laborers  of  our  southern  States  allow  others 
to  do  their  thinking  for  them.  For  all  machines  and  implements  which 
so  multiply  man’s  power  the  South  comes  to  the  North.  Were  wealth 
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and  leisure  able  to  beget  inventions,  the  South  would  be  full  of  them,  and 
none  the  less  so  were  poverty,  without  general  intelligence,  their  fruitful 
source.  Labor  and  thought  must  understand  each  other.  So  far  as  they 
go  hand  in  hand  will  prosperity  attend  us.  The  State,  therefore,  seeks 
her  own  highest  good  by  giving  to  her  sons  of  toil  facilities  for  the  high¬ 
est  culture. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  no  system  of  instruction  is  productive 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  unless  it  have  the  support 
of  the  intelligent  and  the  virtuous.  Let  our  system  of  public  instruction 
be  limited  to  the  common  branches,  and  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
educated  and  refined  are  to  a  great  extent  taken  from  it.  It  loses  all 
character  as  a  system,  and  becomes  a  by-word  and  reproach.  Thrown  to 
the  poor  as  a  pittance,  with  the  intimation  more  or  less  broadly  expressed 
that  it  is  the  unpleasant  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  them  on  account  of 
their  poverty,  the  public  school  is  accepted  only  by  those  who  have  not 
pride  of  character  enough  to  spurn  such  a  gift,  and  of  course  little  else 
than  vice  and  immorality  come  out  of  it.  It  is  thus  filled  only  with  those 
who  have  no  higher  aspirations  than  to  be  able  to  write  their  own  names, 
and  to  acquire  enough  of  calculation  to  get  through  with  the  merest  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life.  Such  must  be  the  result  of  the  policy  that  would 
restrict  the  public  school  in  its  aims  and  capabilities. 

I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  elements  of  what  are  called  the 
higher  studies,  introduced  into  our  primary  schools,  will  secure  that  love 
of  study  which  will  carry  a  pupil  better  and  more  rapidly  through  the 
drier  common  branches.  Their  indirect  influence  in  this  direction  is 
invaluable.  Experience  and  observation  confirm  this. 

To  some  minds,  the  thought  of  Prussia  and  her  school  system  may 
arise.  She  probably  has  the  most  perfect  system  of  free  schools  upon 
the  globe.  The  range  of  studies  is  extensive.  All  are  required  to  attend 
during  a  period  of  years.  If  then,  general  education  does  so  much  to 
foster  enterprise  and  advance  the  state,  why  is  Prussia  behind  America  ? 
The  question  is  a  fair  one  and  may  be  successfully  as  well  as  fairly 
answered.  Mere  education  without  the  opportunity  for  its  use  is  of  little 
worth.  The  governmental  policy  of  Prussia  does  not  open  a  very  inviting 
field  for  general  occupancy,  and  hence  the  opportunity,  so  nobly  afforded 
by  America,  is  lacking.  Could  the  American  opprtunity  be  added  to  the 
Prussian  fitting,  far  different  results  would  appear. 

Thus  far  I  have  urged  the  introduction  of  higher  studies  into  our  free 
schools.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  shall  be  taught  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  in  every  district  school,  or  shall  have  a  definite  place  assigned 
them. 

Economy  and  efficiency  demand  a  gradation  of  schools.  This  matter 
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has  been  well  discussed  and  its  claims  are  so  well  understood  that  we 
need  not  stop  here  to  repeat  what  all  so  well  know.  In  the  cities  and 
larger  villages  this  system  of  gradation  can  be  easily  secured.  But  in 
the  majority  of  our  towns  a  different  system  must  be  adopted.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  who,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  would  pursue 
the  higher  branches,  is  comparatively  small.  Their  age  is  such  as  to 
admit  of  their  traveling  a  greater  distance  than  most  of  the  scholars  in 
our  primary  schools  could  go.  The  end  may  be  accomplished  in  most 
eases  by  a  union  of  districts  for  high  school  purposes.  For  this  our  laws 
make  ample  provision.  The  lack  may  be  supplied  temporarily  by  admit¬ 
ting  the  higher  branches  into  the  district  schools  until  wealth  and  num¬ 
bers  warrant  a  separation. 

The  relation  of  the  high  school  to  other  departments,  furnishes  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  its  necessity.  The  relative  importance 
of  high  and  primary  schools  is  not  under  discussion.  If  it  were  I  should 
by  every  means  within  my  power  favor  the  claims  of  the  primary  school. 
Its  work  is  the  foundation  work  and  impresses  itself  upon  all  after  edu¬ 
cation.  To  many  it  is  the  only  school.  To  all  it  is  the  forming  school. 
Still  it  is  modified  very  much  by  anything  that  affects  the  whole  system 
of  which  it  is  important  a  member.  The  system  which  offers  to  scholars 
the  opportunity  for  a  complete  fitting  for  business,  or  preparation  for 
college,  secures  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  more  refined  and  better 
educated  parents.  Their  children  are  sent  to  each  of  the  departments  in 
order,  and  their  influence  is  thus  secured  towards  the  elevation  of  those 
who  are  less  fortunate  in  their  parentage,  and  indirectly  the  whole  school 
is  raised  in  tone  and  efficiency.  The  presence  of  boys  and  girls  well 
trained  at  home  is  of  great  value  to  the  school.  Take  away  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  higher  instruction,  and  many  if  not  all  of  the  brighter  and  bet¬ 
ter  scholars  are  removed  from  the  schools. 

Further  than  this,  the  stimulus  giv,  n  to  pupils  in  lower  departments 
by  the  existence  and  apparently  superior  advantages  of  the  higher,  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

By  many  of  our  schools  proper  teachers  are  not  procurable  unless  the 
high  school  furnishes  them.  The  best  teachers  are  not  those  who  have 
had  all  their  training  outside  of  the  common  school.  The  ordinary  dis- 
Irict  school  will  not  furnish  well  qualified  teachers.  The  stream  cannot 
flow  higher  than  the  fountain.  A  successful  carrying  forward  of  the 
design  of  the  State  in  establishing  primary  schools  will  demand  the 
advantages  and  stimulus  of  the  high  school.  No  one  will  deny  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  make  as  effective  as  possible  all  her  primary  schools,  since 
nine-tenths  of  her  sons  and  daughters  will  never  enjoy  any  other  advan¬ 
tages.  Time  saved  in  acquiring  an  education  in  well  graded  schools,  is 
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an  item  that  will  largely  counterbalance  the  increased  expense.  Money 
saved  in  educating  children  at  home,  is  another  item  to  be  placed  upon 
the  credit  side  of  the  account.  Character  formed  under  the  genial  home 
influence  is  of  great  value  and  is  another  credit. 

I  have  no  time  to  enlarge  upon  these  different  points.  I  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  merely  stating  them.  The  General  Government  has  sought  to 
foster  education,  and  for  that  object  has  donated  lands  for  University 
purposes  and  for  common  school  purposes.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that 
it  designed  that  any  such  gulf  should  separate  the  two,  to  be  bridged  by 
private  enterprise.  The  State  accepted  the  trust  and  it  is  her  duty  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  the  donor  of  these  trust  funds.  Her  duty  to  the 
Federal  Government  can  alone  be  met  by  making  provision  for  free  tuition 
of  all  her  youth  through  all  the  various  grades  until  the  University  course 
is  completed.  On  the  one  hand  all  extravagant  waste  of  funds  must  be 
checked,  and  none  the  less  earnestly  must  selfishness  and  parsimony  be 
rebuked  and,  if  possible,  rooted  out.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  most 
extravagant  expectations  have  been  cherished  as  to  the  work  of  the  high 
school.  It  may  be  relied  upon  to  assist  nature  and  to  cultivate  fields 
already  existing,  but  those  who  would  look  for  the  creation  as  well  as 
cultivation  of  fields,  must  be  most  grievously  disappointed.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  mould  a  proper  public  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  whole 
school  system,  and  then  use  our  best  endeavors  to  realize  all  reasonable 
expectations  that  may  be  formed  in  reference  to  it. 


CLASSICS  VERSUS  SCIENCE. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  had  in  mind  a  series  of  articles  in  the  October 
number,  beginning  with  “Educate  for  Immortality.”  ¥e  omit  the  introductory 
portion,  in  which  he  urges  that  to  educate  properly  for  “Life”  is  to  furnish  the 
best  education  for  “Immortality,”  and  make  room  for  the  more  practical  part 
of  the  article.  Next  month  we  shall  give  the  conclusion  of  his  article  which  is 
upon  “  The  Object  Method.”] 

There  was  a  time  when  no  man  was  admitted  to  be  educated  who  was 
not  able  to  read,  write,  and  even  speak,  Latin  and  Greek  with  as  much  or 
more  fluency  than  his  own  mother-tongue,  and  when  without  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  the  most  valuable  information  was  not  accessible.  At  that  time 
an  excessive  tendency  to  the  classics  was  an  honor  for  a  school  and  a 
scholar,  and  the  past,  though  mostly  studied  not  for  the  sake  of  infer¬ 
ences  applicable  in  the  present  or  future,  was  considered  the  only  period 
worthy  of  investigation.  The  Reformation  was  the  first  great  occasion 
to  break  the  spell  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  by  translating  the  Bible 
into  most  living  languages.  This  made  the  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  in 
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the  same  languages  necessary,  and  thus  it  became  gradually  expedient  to 
abandon,  in  all  branches  of  learning,  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Latin  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction. 

But,  though  the  ancient  languages  began  to  fall  back  to  death  and 
obscurity,  there  was  still  a  partiality  for  them  remaining,  laudable  as  far 
as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  propogation  of  knowledge  that  might  or 
even  must  be  gained  without  them.  For,  indeed,  in  our  days  the  greater 
portion  of  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  may  be  acquired  without  any 
dead  language,  while  there  are  a  great  many  things  not  to  be  found  in 
such  languages  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  nations  who  spoke  them 
had  no  idea  of  such  things.  There  is  but  one  science  left  that  adheres 
’to  some  sort  of  Latin,  using  its  Latin  nomenclature  mainly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  mutual  controlling  and  communication.  This  science  is  botany. 
The  utility  of  adhering  to  such  a  superannuated  nomenclature  in  this  or 
other  sciences  may  be  decisive,  but  these  few  phrases  do  not  demand  any 
particular  study  of  Latin. 

The  classics  have  undoubtedly  done  great  service  in  the  cause  of  civili¬ 
zation,  but  they  have  nevertheless  been  the  cause  of  much  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  sciences  generally  and  the  cause  of  universal  education  in 
particular. 

In  the  first  place  they  have  created  (whether  by  right  or  wrong  appli¬ 
cation  does  not  make  much  difference  here)  that  scholastic  vain-glory 
which  spurned  everything  else  as  unworthy  or  debasing.  Thus  many 
able  men  were  prevented  from  entering  upon  a  scientific  course  of  study 
by  a  preference  for  the  classical  one,  which  was  so  particularly  fashiona¬ 
ble  and  meritorious,  not  to  speak  of  its  being  well  rewarded. 

In  the  second  place  they  have  created  a  notion,  fancy  or  assumption, 
that  all  kinds  of  knowledge  were  and  had  to  be  gained  from  books,  and 
that  book-learning  was  infinitely  superior  to  any  knowledge  gained  other¬ 
wise.  Although  not  all  books  were  classics,  the  best  were,  and  classic 
authority  being  found  only  in  books,  the  savans  proved  and  disproved 
most  things  from  books.  Witness  hereof  the  disproving  of  the  Coperni- 
can  system  through  the  Bible  and  probably  classical  works  of  pagan  and 
Christian  writers;  also  the  opposition  of  scholastic  learning  to  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  Columbus  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
ultimately,  of  so  many  countries  and  new  objects  as  to  revolutionize  the 
greater  part  of  the  sciences,  by  proving  that  there  was  much  that  philos¬ 
ophers  and  their  books  were  ignorant  of. 

Yet  I  do  not  intend  to  depreciate  classical  learning,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
banish  Latin  and  Greek  entirely  from  our  colleges,  academies,  or  high 
schools,  or  from  public  and  private  libraries,  but  I  deny  their  being  supe¬ 
rior  or  even  equal  to  some  other  branches  of  learning  in  regard  to  univer- 
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sal  education.  The  study  of  the  native  language  is  pre-eminent  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  study  of  living  languages  unquestionably  more  useful 
to  the  living  generation  than  that  of  the  dead  ones.  But  I  am  sure  that 
any  man  may  inform  himself  in  the  most  important  sciences  even  if  he 
does  not  understand  any  other  except  his  own  native  language,  while  no 
diversity  of  knowledge  or  supposed  refinement  of  intellect  can  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  study  of  a  dead  language  in  preference 
to  the  native  one.  Excepting  perhaps  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  study  of  languages  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences. 

Language  is  but  a  form,  and  beautiful  as  it  may  be,  it  should  not  be 
empty;  but  it  cannot  be  otherwise  unless  filled  up  by  actual  knowledge 
gained  bv  observation  and  the  study  of  the  sciences.  As  we  are  to  edu¬ 
cate  for  Life  wre  also  ought  to  educate  from  life  and  not  from  the  dead 
letter,  and  this  is  the  justification  of  the  so-called  object  method. 

Buffalo  Co.  *  L.  K. 


NEMESIS. 

0,  what  a  goodly  land  was  ours, 

Our  fair  north  land — our  free  north  landl 

In  quiet  homesteads  gay  with  flowers 
We  thought  to  rear  our  youthful  band, 

Far  from  the  scenes  of  bloody  strife, 

Far  from  the  battle’s  fierce  alarms, 

When  starting  from  our  dreamy  life, 

We  heard  the  cry — “To  arms!  to  arms!” 

And  springing  from  the  cheery  hearth, 

Or  leaving  in  the  field  the  plough, 

With  dauntless  hearts  our  sons  went  forth: 

0,  pitying  Christ,  where  are  they  now? 

Some  by  the  blue  Potomac’s  tide 
Sleep  in  the  low  and  nameless  grave  ; 

And  some  in  battle  bravely  died 
By  Mississippi’s  mighty  wave. 

And  hearts  that  but  a  year  ago 

Had  scarcely  known  a  throb  of  pain, 

Now  sink  beneath  a  weight  of  woe 
That  shall  be  lifted  ne’er  again ! 

But  far  above  the  battle-storm, 

Enthroned  at  God’s  right  hand  on  high, 

Justice,  I  see  thy  awful  form 
Holding  the  balance  evenly ! 

0,  Slave,  to  wrong  and  misery  born, 

Long  waiting  through  the  weary  years, 

Rejoice! — for  thee,  the  promised  morn! 

For  us,  a  night  of  gloom  and  tears! 

Sylvester,  Green  Co.,  Wis.  C.  L.  Morgan. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LATIN. 

Many  of  our  high  schools  contain  a  class  of  pupils  who  do  not  intend 
to  pursue  a  liberal  course  of  education,  but  who  wish,  for  various  reasons, 
to  take  up  Latin.  Not  a  few  of  them  will  commence  the  study  with  a 
good  degree  of  energy,  but  in  a  few  months  become  tired  of  it  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  give  it  up.  If  permitted  to  do  so,  the  time  already  spent  upon 
it  will  have  been  wasted,  and  if  compelled  to  go  on,  their  growing  dis¬ 
taste  for  the  study  makes  it  of  doubtful  benefit.  Without  pausing  to 
discuss  the  old  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  mathematics  and  the 
classics  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  we  would  start  the  inquiry, 
“  How  can  such  pupils  pursue  to  the  best  advantage  the  study  of  Latin  ?” 

Undoubtedly,  observation  will  confirm  the  statement  that  there  is  both 
too  much  and  too  little  time  given  to  Latin  in  our  higher  schools.  Too 
much,  because  some  scholars  ought  never  to  have  commenced  it  and 
because  time  is  wasted  through  defective  modes  of  teaching  it.  Too 
little,  because  it  is  an  admirable  means  of  discipline  when  properly  pur¬ 
sued,  and  also  because  more  pupils  than  are  usually  found  engaged  in  the 
study  might  be  so  with  advantage. 

The  first  mistake  commonly  made  by  the  pupil  is  with  reference  to  the 
kind  of  benefit  he  expects  to  gain  from  the  study  of  an  ancient  language. 
Oftentimes  it  will  be  found  that  the  scholar  has  no  intelligent  idea  about 
it,  but  wishes  to  study  it,  perhaps,  because  some  of  his  fellow-pupils  are 
doing  so.  The  correction  of  such  an  error  is  evidently  the  first  duty 
of  the  teacher.  Let  him  present  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  true  ends 
to  be  attained  by  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  him  understand  that  no  satisfactory  knowledge  of  either  Greek 
or  Latin  can  be  gained  without  diligent  and  persevering  study.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  as  a  general  thing,  if  the  boy  or  girl 
cannot  devote  two  or  three  years  to  the  study  he  or  she  had  better  not 
commence  it. 

Let  him  also  be  assured  that  for  the  first  year  at  least  he  must  delve 
and  toil  as  it  were  in  the  hard  rock  to  find  the  precious  ore  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  All  this  can  and  should  be  done  by  an  instructor  who  is  alive  to 
the  real  interests  of  those  committed  to  his  charge.  But  after  that  comes 
another  and  more  difficult  question.  How  can  a  three  years’  study 
of  Latin  be  made  at  once  interesting  and  profitable  ?  How  shall  the 
pupil  be  made  to  progress  thoroughly  and  yet  not  too  slowly  ? 

It  is  usually  the  custom  of  teachers  to  mark  out  for  such  pupils  a 
course  exactly  like  that  which  they  would  adopt  if  preparing  them  for 
college.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  some  modifications  ought  not  to 
be  made  in  the  case  of  those  we  are  now  considering.  Students  who  are 
to  spend  four  years  in  college  occupy  by  far  the  larger  part  of  their  time 
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in  the  academy  or  high  school  in  the  work  of  preparation.  The  ameni¬ 
ties  of  study  come  after  they  have  entered  the  university.  Of  course 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  drill.  It  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  every  student  of  Latin.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  needs  to  be  as  prolonged  or  extensive  for  those  whose  time  is 
so  much  more  limited.  Shall  no  attention  be  given  to  the  literature  and 
history  of  the  language  ? 

At  the  public  schools  in  England  we  know  that  the  attainments  of  the 
bust  scholars  in  the  ancient  languages  would  shame  those  of  many  of  our 
college  graduates.  But  if  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  our  univer¬ 
sity  students  should  be  able  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  may  not 
there  be  still  more  allowance  made  for  those  who  can  never  enter  the 
university  ?  In  some  of  our  schools,  especially  in  the  city,  the  teacher 
has  no  choice.  The  same  course  is  marked  out  for  all  who  study  the 
same  branches.  But  in  many  others  it  is  not  fixed  by  any  particular 
rules,  but  is  left,  more  or  less,  to  the  judgment  of  the  instructor.  The 
question  then  recurs  again,  “  What  are  the  ends  to  be  kept  in  view  and 
how  can  they  best  be  attained  ?”  The  single  topic  in  connection  with 
this  whole  subject  on  which  we  would  now  make  one  or  two  suggestions 
relates  to  its  connection  with  the  study  of  English.  One  of  the  most 
striking  facts  with  which  the  student  becomes  conversant  in  studying  the 
structure  of  our  language  is  that  a  large  part  of  our  words  are  derived, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Latin. 

Of  course,  then,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  becomes  an  essential  means  in 
gaining  a  clear  and  thorough  knowledge  of  English.  But  in  addition  to 
this  there  should  be  the  ability  to  use  our  native  tongue  with  graceful¬ 
ness  and  precision.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end  perhaps  nothing  con¬ 
tributes  more  than  the  habit  of  making  careful  and  critical  translations 
from  one  language  to  another.  Scarcely  any  point  is  more  neglected  in 
our  schools  than  this,  and  consequently  no  accomplishment  is  rarer.  Too 
often  teachers  content  themselves  with  very  ordinary  renderings  of  the 
text,  and  not  unfrequently  with  very  loose  and  inaccurate  versions. 

Undoubtedly  the  ability  to  translate  well  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
command  of  language  possessed  by  the  pupil.  But  it  is  equally  certain 
that  this  power  may  be  increased  by  careful  exercise.  The  critical  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  scholar  should  be  frequently  called  into  action.  He  should 
learn  to  discriminate  accurately  between  the  meaning  of  synonomous 
words.  The  differences  of  idiom  and  the  exact  signification  of  words  as 
determined  by  their  composition  and  derivation  should  be  dwelt  upon. 
Written  translations  of  difficult  passages  will  also  be  found  a  useful 
exercise. 

By  persevering  in  this  method  the  instructor  will  find  his  pupils  acquir- 
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ing  a  new  power  in  the  use  of  language  and  at  the  same  time  forming  a 
habit  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy  which  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in 
other  studies. 

But  in  order  to  effect  all  this  the  teacher  himself  must  be  both  careful 
and  diligent.  He  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  truth  that  there  is  no 
channel  of  influence  through  which  he  is  not  impressing  his  own  mental 
and  moral  characteristics  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  So  subtle  and 
mysterious  is  the  sympathy  between  the  souls  of  men  that  even  his  own 
habits  of  thought  and  study  will  be  felt  and  in  some  degree  reproduced 
by  those  who  receive  his  instructions. — R.  I.  Schoolmaster. 


HEART  EDUCATION. 

Thought,  deep  piercing  ardent  thought,  followed  by  persevering  and 
manly  action,  is  the  great  demand  of  the  coming  age  ;  and  this,  as 
teachers,  we  must  meet.  But,  rising  far  above  this  demand,  there  comes 
another,  clothed  with  authority  from  the  Great  Teacher,  saying:  “  Teach 
justice;  teach  truth;  teach  Christianity.” 

Education  of  the  intellect  alone  is  a  dangerous  thing.  It  is  dangerous 
in  the  school-room  ;  in  the  halls  of  legislation  ;  and  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  while  leading  our  armies  in  the  field  of  battle,  at  our  national 
capitol,  and  in  every  place  of  responsibility  and  trust.  Education 
should,  therefore,  not  only  dispel  the  ignorance  which  envelops  the 
intellect,  but  should  purify  and  exalt  the  affections  of  the  heart.  The 
Nation  needs  this — how  its  great  heart  now  bleeds.  The  law  of  right 
has  been  violated. 

Once  permanently  debase  the  standard  of  political  integrity  and,  as 
sure  as  effect  follows  cause,  you  increase  the  tendency  to  despotism  and 
ruin;  for  an  influence  shall  go  forth  like  a  deadly  miasma,  sweeping  over 
our  fair  heritage,  blasting  our  brightest  prospects  and  shrouding  us  in  a 
pall  of  universal  night ! 

Would  we  have  this  Republic  of  America  still  stand,  with  a  crown 
of  thirty-four  stars  upon  her  youthful  brow,  we  must  educate,  not  alone 
the  intellect,  not  alone  the  head,  but  the  affections,  the  heart.  We  must 
teach  truth,  justice  and  right,  and  be  awake  to  the  call  of  our  times. 

Trempealeau  County.  L.  W.  P. 


A  large  school-girl,  not  distinguished  for  scholarship,  having  spelt  the 
word  “cuticle,”  was  asked  what  it  meant.  uDo  n’t  know,  sir,”  she  said. 
‘What  is  this  all  over  my  face  and  hands?”  asked  the  teacher. 
* Freckles ,  sir.” — Massachusetts  Teacher. 
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ERRORS  AND  DELINQUENCIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

“  To  err  is  human — to  forgive  divine.” — Pope. 

Teachers  are  at  times  guilty  of  certain  errors  and  delinquencies;  a  few 
of  which  I  will  specify:  1st.  Boasting  of  what  they  have  accomplished 
in  various  places,  when  their  asseverations  are  all  of  the  evidence  that 
they  can  give  of  their  real  merit.  2d.  Duplicity,  in  representing  the 
character  and  condition  of  their  schools  and  the  advancement  of  their 
pupils.  3d.  Taking  no  interest  in  the  reputation  and  general  success 
of  the  work  of  education.  4th.  Using  more  craft  and  policy  to  conciliate 
their  patrons  and  to  retain  a  lucrative  station  than  to  advance  their  pu¬ 
pils  in  knowledge  and  wisdom.  5th.  Arrogating  to  themselves  credit  for 
successful  discipline  and  great  advancement  of  their  pupils  in  learning, 
when  the  former  is  the  fruit  of  good  home  training  and  quiet  disposition, 
and  the  latter  of  superior  intelligence  and  diligent  application.  6th.  Not 
keeping  themselves  posted  in  the  improvements  of  the  age,  especially  in 
their  department.  7th  Entertaining  the  notion  that  merely  teaching  the 
branches  pursued  at  school  is  the  whole  of  their  work. 

How  teachers  are  often  unconsciously  led  into  these  evils,  is  well  under¬ 
stood  by  those  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  this  business  and  who  have 
considered  its  different  and  peculiar  phases  and  vicissitudes.  This  em¬ 
ployment  generates  some  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  character  and  singu¬ 
lar  habits,  and  sometimes  even  eccentricities.  Such  of  these  as  render  a 
person  unpleasant  must  be  avoided.  Instructors  of  youth  must  cultivate 
pleasant  and  agreeable  habits,  such  as  will  render  them  attractive, 
especially  to  the  young.  In  consequence  of  popular  indifference  concern¬ 
ing  education,  teachers  are  at  times  induced  to  resort  to  various  expedi¬ 
ents  to  gain  patronage  and  public  confidence.  And  when  in  employment 
they  like  to  do  something  that  will  show  and  tell  with  a  good  effect.  But 
the  real  condition  of  their  schools  is  often  such  that  they  are  led  to  mag¬ 
nify  trifles  to  fabricate  a  plausible  account  that  will  approximate  towards 
their  ideal  of  a  good  school.  As  an  appeal  to  popular  prejudices,  many 
will  boast  of  great  skill  in  government  and  declare  that  they  never  use 
the  rod;  this  may  be  true  in  many  cases,  but  is  not  in  all.  Again,  their 
situation  and  engagements  often  prevent  them  from  associating  together 
except  in  vacations,  and  too  many  then  prefer  attending  to  other  matters 
and  are  unmindful  how  much  they  may  benefit  each  other  and  advance 
the  interest  of  their  profession. 

For  these  and  other  evils  that  are  incident  to  the  profession, 
the  teacher’s  ingenuity  must  contrive  remedies.  And  to  be  able 
to  do  this  is  one  of  his  most  important  qualifications.  For 
many  of  these  evils  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  such  an 
exposure  as  will  set  the  persons  therein  concerned  to  thinking 
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about  them.  And  for  all  of  them  prevention  is  better  than  any 
cure. 

When  teachers  are  guilty  of  errors  and  delinquencies,  the  misfortune 
is  often  aggravated  by  imprudent  interference.  There  is  a  rational  and 
an  effective  way  of  bringing  teachers  to  a  full  sense  of  their  duties  and 
their  delinquencies,  without  degrading  their  position.  Reproof  and  ad¬ 
vice  should  always  be  administered  to  teachers  privately.  And  it  comes 
with  the  best  effect  from  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the  work  of  the 
school  room,  and  can  sympathize  with  the  teacher’s  trials  and  perplexi¬ 
ties.  Since  many  teachers  are  jealous  of  rivals  and  many  persons  are 
envious  of  their  position,  the  motives  of  giving  advice  or  reproof  must  be 
well  understood  or  it  will  not  be  taken.  Jealousy  of  rivals  is  a  bad  feel¬ 
ing,  and  too  many  teachers  are  guilty  of  it.  Benevolence  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  each  other  should  characterize  all  public  instructors.  There 
may  be  some  very  desirable  situations,  and  many  hard  ones,  but  there  is 
no  danger  of  too  many  true  and  live  teachers  being  engaged  in  the  work. 
There  is  room  for  them,  and  need  of  them  all,  somewhere. 

Rio,  Columbia  County.  G.  D.  Hunt. 


HINTS  TO  TEACHERS. 

One  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  success  in  teaching,  is  that 
instruction  be  adapted  to  the  individual  wants  of  scholars.  Each  mind 
has  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  the  mode  of  instruction  which 
is  best  for  one,  may  be  unsuited  to  another.  In  almost  every  school  or 
class  there  are  some  who  make  indifferent  progress.  Others  profit  by  the 
teacher’s  labors  but  they  seem  to  derive  very  little  advantage.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  is  owing  to  their  own  neglect,  or  stupidity,  and  this  may 
be  true  in  some  cases,  but  it  will  not  explain  all.  Some  of  these  unpro¬ 
gressive  pupils  are  studious  and  anxious  to  learn.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
teacher  does  not  reach  them.  He  does  not  know  their  mental  needs,  and 
hence  does  not  adapt  his  instruction  to  them.  This  evil  is  common  and 
should  be  remedied.  We  offer  the  following  suggestions  to  teachers: 

First.  Become  acquainted  with  your  pupils.  Visit  them  at  their 
homes.  Learn  from  their  parents  and  themselves  all  that  you  can  about 
their  peculiarities  of  mind.  Talk  with  them  about  their  studies,  find  out 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  the  reasons  for  them,  and  discover  what  dif¬ 
ficulties  trouble  their  minds.  These  matters  should  be  drawn  out,  not  by 
formal  and  direct  questioning,  for  that  will  embarrass  the  pupil,  but  in 
the  course  of  friendly  conversation.  In  this  way  you  can  gain  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  your  scholars,  and  learn  many  things  which  you  ought  to  know. 
These  things  can  not  be  learned  in  the  school-room,  but  only  by  personal 
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intercourse.  Parents  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  teacher  interested  in 
their  children,  and  may  be  led  to  give  him  their  hearty  co-operation. 

Second.  Having  learned  the  various  wants  of  your  scholars,  make 
every  possible  effort  to  provide  for  them.  It  will  require  much  thought 
and  careful  study,  but  if  your  hearts  are  devoted  to  your  work  the  labor 
will  be  full  of  delight.  In  preparing  for  class  you  must  think  of  each 
individual  and  strive  to  prepare  for  him.  You  must  be  so  familiar  with 
the  studies  that  you  can  furnish  various  proofs  and  illustrations.  When 
a  difficulty  is  met,  be  prepared  to  explain  it  in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 
Some  minds  may  be  reached  by  one  method,  and  some  by  another. 
Endeavor  to  make  every  study  interesting.  If  there  be  barren  spots 
that  yield  us  no  verdure  nor  flowers,  make  richer  regions  contribute 
of  their  abundance  to  comfort  the  waste  places  that  they  also  may  bloom. 

Third.  Show  your  pupils  that  your  interest  in  them  is  not  limited  to 
school  hours.  Encourage  them  to  come  to  you  for  counsel  and  assistance, 
whenever  they  need  it.  Scholars  are  often  unwilling  to  press  their  diffi¬ 
culties  in  class  through  fear  of  troubling  the  teacher,  hindering  the  class, 
or  appearing  dull.  Invite  them  to  spend  time  with  you  before  or  after 
school,  ’or  on  any  suitable  occasion.  You  may  in  a  private  interview, 
ascertain  and  remove  difficulties  that  never  would  have  been  stated  in 
class.  It  is  very  important  that  you  manifest  a  real  desire  to  benefit 
your  scholars. 

The  teacher  who  confines  himself  to  a  text-book,  or  pursues  an  undevi¬ 
ating  mode  of  instruction,  is  but  little  superior  as  a  teacher,  to  the  text¬ 
book  itself.  The  book  states  facts  and  principles  in  the  same  language, 
to  all  readers.  It  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  do  much  more  than  this.  He 
must  “  speak  a  various  language,”  as  Nature  does.  He  must  present 
truth  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  with  a  diversity  of  attractive  ornaments. 
Educators  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  the  arts  of  political  leaders. 
They  do  not  merely  state  their  principles  and  adduce  arguments  in  their 
favor.  They  employ  every  art.  They  appeal  to  the  peculiar  interests 
of  every  class  as  men.  This  inducement  is  held  out  to  one  man  and  that 
to  another.  Speeches  are  carefully  worded  to  suit  the  feelings  of  the 
auditors.  These  arts,  dishonorable  as  they  often  are,  show  a  skill  in 
dealing  with  minds  that  may  be  employed  in  the  cause  of  education. 
Individual  characters  must  be  studied  and  dealt  with  appropriately. 
Varieties  of  intellect  and  taste  demand  multiform  treatment,  and  the 
teacher  must  devise  ways  and  means  to  provide  for  them. — Iowa  Journal 
and  Instructor. 


Explain  to  a  scholar  at  the  right  time,  but  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 
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TWO  SORTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

[The  following  graphic  delineations  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  Hendrickson, 
the  new  Superintendent  of  Waukesha  county,  and  are  copied  from  the  Freeman:] 

On  approaching  the  door  of  School  No.  1  all  is  quiet  You  are  in 
doubt  whether  school  is  in  session;  but  a  light  rap  brings  a  noiseless 
step  to  the  door.  You  enter,  but  no  marked  sensation  is  produced,  no 
business  is  interrupted,  no  considerable  portion  of  the  pupils  turn  their 
eyes  from  their  books  to  stare  you  in  the  face.  The  recitation  progresses 
with  spirit  to  its  close,  when  the  teacher  announces  in  a  clear,  distinct 
tone  the  limits  of  the  next  lesson,  but  does  not  repeat  it.  At  a  single 
and  light  stroke  of  the  bell  the  succeeding  class  moves  to  the  place 
of  recitation  with  but  little  noise,  but  with  a  regularity  equal  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  well  drilled  hght  infantry.  Each  recitation  has  its  time  to  com¬ 
mence  and  its  time  to  close.  The  teacher’s  desk,  the  desk  of  each  pupil, 
and  in  fact  the  entire  room  seems  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  same 
rule,  viz  :  “  A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place.”  A  boy 
of  nine  years  repairs  the  fire,  but  no  exercise  is  interrupted  by  the  noise 
of  rattling  stove  door,  wood  or  poker.  The  extra  sticks  of  wood  are  not 
left  on  the  floor  for  the  next  class  to  stumble  over,  but  find  an  orderly 
position  under  the  stove,  where  no  wood  box  has  been  provided.  Recess 
in  this  school  is  a  merry  time.  Every  one  is  up  and  moving— no  one 
studies,  save  as  they  consult  each  other  or  the  teacher  respecting  doubt¬ 
ful  questions  found  in  some  lesson.  Feet  trip  lightly  across  the  floor, 
and  many  happy  voices  mingle  in  the  medley  chorus,  but  no  door  slams 
and  no  loud  brawl  is  heard.  The  bell  rings,  and  scarce  a  minute  passes 
ere  quiet  is  restored,  when  study  and  the  recitations  are  resumed  with 
renewed  interest  and  vigor. 

Well,  let  us  drive  over  here  two  or  three  miles  and  drop  in  at  School 
No.  2.  While  tying  your  horse  the  hum  of  the  scene  within  reaches 
your  ear.  You  approach  the  door,  doubting  whether  you  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  recitation  or  a  recess;  and  after  a  second,  perhaps  a  third, 
loud  rap,  you  gain  admittance;  but  you  are  no  less  in  doubt  what  name 
to  give  to  the  exercise  that  is  progressing.  You  can,  however,  soon 
determine  what  is  the  general  exercise  when  you  see  that  four-fifths  of  all 
the  pupils  present  gaze  you  full  in  the  face  for  the  first  fifteen  minutes. 
But  when  the  “school-master”  or  “school-marm”  has  several  times 
repeated,  “  Attend  to  your  studies,  all,”  the  scene  changes  somewhat, 
still  you  are  left  to  conclude  that  the  change  is  not  so  much  due  to  the 
command  of  the  teacher  as  it  is  to  the  fact  that  the  novely  of  your  pres¬ 
ence  is  in  some  degree  subsided. 

Soon  the  scene  is  a  varied  one.  Every  fourth  scholar  is  whispering— 
every  fifth  studying  so  loud  that  he  can  be  heard  across  the  house — five 
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or  six  are  moving  in  different  directions  for  some  unknown  object.  John 
cries  out,  “Please  may  I  leave  my  seat?”  George,  “go  to  the  stove?” 
and  Mary,  “get  my  book?”  A  class  is  called  out  to  read;  after  two  or 
three  minutes  time  lost  in  disputing  which  is  the  right  lesson,  the  exer¬ 
cise  commences.  The  teacher  tells  each  one  to  commence  as  his  or  her 
turn  arrives,  and  often  gives  the  number  of  the  verse.  When  the  pupil 
hesitates,  and  sometimes  when  he  does  not,  the  teacher  pronounces  the 
word  for  the  reader,  and  in  many  instances  spells  out  the  same.  While 
this  pupil  is  thus  blundering  through  the  sentence,  the  remainder  of  the 
class  are  at  liberty — at  least  they  use  the  liberty — to  occupy  their  eyes 
and  thoughts  with  what  suits  them  best.  So  the  reading  progresses,  and 
so  it  ends.  In  like  manner  lesson  after  lesson  is  gone  through  with,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  keep  yourself  interested  in  the  bungling  exercises, 
you  walk  around  the  room— and  what  do  you  see?  Books,  soiled  with 
dirty  hands  and  written  over,  outside  and  in,  with  awkward  penciling 
and  indecent  thoughts,  scattered  in  confusion  on  the  various  desks. 
Under  this  boy’s  desk  is  a  pile  of  whittlings;  under  that  girl’s  a  litter  of 
torn  papers.  Overhead,  the  ceiling  is  bespattered  with  paper  wads; 
under  foot,  the  floor  is  strewed  with  nut-shucks,  fragments  of  bread  and 
butter,  apple  cores,  etc.  The  only  evidence  that  sweeping  has  been 
attempted  at  any  time,  is,  that  the  dirt  is  deeper  in  the  by-places,  behind 
the  doors,  desks,  &c.,  than  on  the  open  floor. 

The  above  may,  to  some,  seem  overdrawn,  yet  it  is  not.  Other  points 
of  difference,  equally  patent,  might  be  multiplied.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
however,  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  “number-two”  teachers  are  not  the 
most  numerous.  Very  many,  even  among  our  most  inexperienced  teach¬ 
ers,  manifest  a  fair  amount  of  tact  to  govern  and  ability  to  teach. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Freeman  should  wish  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  additional  hints,  similar  to  those  found  above,  I  recommend 
to  them  an  article  found  in  the  Journal  of  Education  of  this  month,  en¬ 
titled  “Send  me  a  strong  recommend,”  written  by  Hon.  Anson  Smyth. 

If  any  more  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  wish  to  subscribe  for  the 
Journal,  please  send  on  your  post-office  address  and  one  dollar,  and  I  will 
send  in  your  names  with  my  present  list.  No  teacher  in  the  county  can 
afford  to  do  without  this  valuable  monthly. 


I  have  no  conception  of  any  manner  in  which  the  popular  republican 
institutions  under  which  we  live  could  possibly  be  preserved,  if  early 
education  were  not  freely  furnished  to  all  by  public  law,  in  such  forms 
that  all  shall  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it  .—  Webster. 
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To  Correspondents. — Several  solutions  and  problems,  which  it  would  give  us 
much  pleasure  to  publish,  we  are  obliged  to  lay  aside  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  necessary  diagrams  for  them.  The  cuts  could  not  be  gotten  up 
nearer  than  Milwaukee,  and  to  send  there  for  them  involves  no  little  trouble  and 
expense.  No  similar  Mathematical  Department,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
deems  it  profitable,  at  least  for  the  present — we  judge  from  appearances — to  lay 
before  its  readers  any  diagrams  more  difficult  than  can  be  represented  by  the 
compositor  with  the  materials  of  his  case.  Will  our  correspondents  take  friendly 
notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly  ? 

We  had  intended  to  say  the  above  last  month,  but  owing  to  delays  in  the  mail 
the  “  copy”  therefor  did  not  reach  our  printer  till  it  was  too  late.  This  delay 
will  also  account  for  typographical  errors  in  our  last  number,  our  corrected  proof- 
sheet  not  getting  back  to  the  compositor’s  room  in  season. 

Personal. — If  we  did  not  dislike  calling  names,  we  could  mention  many  of  our 
old  friends  and  contributors  that  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  soon.  We 
should  have  a  greater  variety  to  select  from. 


Solution  of  Problem  56. — Let  E  be  the 
center  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  =  r  and  D 
the  center  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  =  r. 

Take  DE  to  represent  the  major  axis  of  an 
ellipse  and  let  C  be  a  point  in  the  circumference  from  which  the  greatest 
portion  of  spherical  surface  is  visible.  Let  x  and  y  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  point  C,  the  origin  being  at  the  center  of  the  major  axis.  Put 
DE  =  2a,  and  denote  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  by  26.  Then, 

EC  =  V  (a  +  xf  +  y 2  ;  DC  =  V  (a  —  x)'1  +  y\ 

We  will  first  find  a  point  F  in  the  line  DE  from  which  the  greatest  por¬ 
tion  of  spherical  surface  is  visible.  Place  z  —  EF,  then  2a  —  z  —  DF. 
Assume  p  =  3.1416,  then  the  visible  surface  as  seen  from  F  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by 

2 p  (tf2  +  r2  —  !L3  —  _ _ ) 

z  2  a  —  z) 

By  placing  the  differential  of  this  expression  =  o,  we  readily  obtain 

z  =  2 a#  4-  (  _  4  )  =  m. 

And,  2 a  —  z  =  Zar*  4-  (  R*  —  r2)  =  n. 

Now  EC  +  DC  may  be  regarded  as  a  straight  line  divided  into  two 
parts,  EC  and  DC  having  a  known  ratio  of  m  to  n.  Hence 

V  (a  -f  x y  -f-  y*  :  V  (a  —  ®)2  +  y"1  ::  m  :  n 


D 


F 


E 


z2  +  y 


_  /m2  +  n2\ 

\m2  —  n*) 


2 ax  -f  a1  —  o 


(i) 
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From  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  we  get 


The  values  of  x  and  y  can  now  be  readily  found  from  (1)  and  (2). 


L.  Campbell. 


Note. — J.  T.  Dodge,  in  attempting  to  give  an  answer  to  Problem  56, 
says,  “  The  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  will  be  the  required  point.” 
This  is  true  ^Hien  the  spheres  are  equal  to  each  other;  but  in  any  other 


case  it  is  entirely  erroneous. 


L.  C. 


Solution  of  the  Problem  in  Regard  to  the  Hands  of  a  Watch. — The 
solution  of  the  problem,  il  The  hoar  and  minute  hands  of  a  watch  are 
together  at  12  o'clock — at  what  time  are  they  next  together?”  as  given 
in  Ray’s  Arithmetic,  Part  III.,  is  very  difficult  for  pupils  to  comprehend, 
at  least  for  mine.  My  solution  is  founded  on  the  following  reasoning: 

The  face  of  a  watch  is  divided  into  12  equal  spaces  or  parts,  marked 
out  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12,  The  minute  hand  moves 
over  these  12  equal  parts  in  1  hour,  while  the  hour  hand  moves  in 
the  same  time  over  1  of  those  12  equal  parts.  Hence  the  minute  hand 
gains  on  the  hour  hand  in  1  hour  of  time  11  of  those  12  equal  parts  into 
which  the  face  of  a  watch  is  divided,  consequently,  in  TlT  hour,  1  part. 

In  solving  this  problem,  the  first  question  which  arises  is,  how  much 
has  the  minute  hand  to  gain  on  the  hour  hand  to  be  next  with  it  after  12 
o’clock  ?  The  answer  must  evidently  be,  the  minute  hand  has  to  gain  a 
whole  rotation  or  the  12  equal  parts  of  the  face.  The  second  question 
then  is,  in  how  much  time  will  the  minute  hand  gain  these  12  parts, 
when  it  gains  1  part  in  TXT  hour?  The  answer  is  in  12  times  Ty  hour, 
which  gives  1  hour  5T5r  minutes  after  12  o’clock,  or  5T5T  minutes  past  1 
o’clock. 

Should  the  problem  be,  at  what  time  after  12  o’clock  will  the  minute 
and  hour  hands  of  a  watch  be  together  the  10th  time  ?  then  the  minute 
hand  has  evidently  to  gain  10  rotations,  equal  to  120  parts  of  the  face.  120 
times  Ty  hour  gives  gives  10  hours  54Ty  minutes  after  12  o’clock,  or  54T6T 
minutes  past  10  o’clock. 

In  the  problem,  at  what  time  after  12  o’clock  will  the  minute  and  hour 
hands  of  a  watch  be  opposite  to  each  other  ?  the  minute  hand  has  to 
gain  on  the  hour  hand  half  a  rotation,  or  6  of  the  equal  parts  of  the  face. 
6  times  TlT  hour  =  32T8T  minutes  past  12  o’clock. 

In  the  problem,  at  what  time  after  12  o’clock,  will  the  minute  and  hour 
hands  of  a  watch  be  the  10th  time  opposite  to  each  other  ?  the  minute 
hand  has  to  gain  on  the  hour  hand  9y  rotations,  which  are  equal  to  114 
parts  of  the  face.  114  times  —  hour  gives  10  hours  21—  minutes  after 
12  o’clock,  or  21^-  minutes  past  10  o’clock.  F.  E.  Tcenniesen. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  1862. 

As  is  usual  with  documents  of  the  kind,  the  statistics  take  up  the  bulk  of  the 
volume.  These  are  arranged  on  a  plan  somewhat  different  from  that  heretofore 
adopted.  We  gave  the  usual  summary  last  month. 

DISTRICTS— TOWN  ORGANIZATION  RECOMMENDED. 

There  is  a  gratifying  tendency,  under  the  Superintendent’s  advice,  to  the 
enlarging  rather  than  the  ensmalling  of  districts,  and  to  the  giving  up  of  the 
joint  districts  with  their  numerous  inconveniences.  In  two  years  the  joint  dis¬ 
tricts  have  decreased  from  twenty  to  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number; 
and  although  eight  or  ten  thousand  school-children  have  been  added  during  the 
year,  and  many  new  districts  have  of  course  been  formed,  as  population  has 
spread,  it  appears  that  almost  as  many  old  ones  have  been  given  up.  This  is 
gratifying.  But  the  most  important  and  the  only  radical  improvement  in  this 
direction,  the  Town  Organization,  is  recommended  in  the  following  forcible  terms: 

“  It  would  be  far  better  for  our  schools,  were  the  present  district  system  so 
modified  as  to  have  each  township  constitute  one  district  with  as  many  sub¬ 
districts  as  the  wants  of  the  people  would  require.  The  interests  of  the  several 
sections  of  a  town  are  gpnerally  identical,  while  their  modes  of  advancing  their 
interests  may  be  and  often  are  as  varied  as  selfishness  and  jealousy  can  make 
them.  Each  section  organized  as  an  independent  district  must  necessarily  follow 
the  will  of  its  own  majority.  This  majority  may  in  some  instances  be  inimical 
to  the  public  school,  and  thus  deprive  a  large  minority  of  privileges  which  they 
would  gladly  secure  for  themselves,  and  which  they  might  secure  could  they  be 
united  with  the  more  liberal  majorities  of  other  sections  of  the  town.  If  major¬ 
ities  were  always  with  the  right,  or  always  acted  for  the  public  good,  this  plea 
need  not  be  made.  It  may  be  urged  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  enlightened 
majority  of  one  section  may  be  overborne  by  the  less  liberal  yet  larger  majorities 
of  other  sections  of  the  town.  This  is  admitted,  but  it  is  believed  that  such 
cases  would  be  comparatively  rare,  and  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
should  be  our  motto.  In  point  of  economy,  I  doubt  not  the  township  system 
would  be  far  preferable  to  the  present  system.  More  time  of  better  officers 
would  naturally  be  secured.  It  would  secure  facilities  for  gradation  not  now 
possessed,  and  give  to  each  town  a  central  high  school  of  easy  access  to  all  who 
would  be  fitted  to  enter  such  a  school.  The  finances  could  be  more  economically 
managed.  Teachers  could  be  thus  furnished  with  permanent  employment  by  a 
slight  change  of  location  from  term  to  term,  and  in  many  instances  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  would  be  better  accommodated  by  such  an  arrangement.  The  management 
of  the  schools  could  thus  be  made  more  uniform,  and  their  reports  would  be 
more  reliable.  Each  sub- district  might  still  maintain  a  separate  organization, 
whose  trustees  should  have  the  general  care  and  supervision  of  the  school-house 
and  other  property,  and  at  the  same  time  visit  and  inspect  the  school  of  their 
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sub-district.  The  presidents  of  the  several  local  boards  of  trustees  might  form 
a  board  for  the  general  management  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  designating  some 
of  their  number  as  agents  for  the  employment  of  teachers,  and  to  act  as  trustees 
of  the  high  school.  The  State  may  not  be  ready  for  the  full  operation  of  such  a 
plan,  but  it  can  never  enter  upon  it  at  a  more  favorable  time.  Each  year  of  de¬ 
lay  wears  the  ruts  deeper  in  the  old  track,  and  makes  a  change  more  difficult.” 

NON-ATTENDANCE. 

The  most  noticeable  fact  disclosed  by  our  yearly  school-statistics,  is  the  large 
non-attendance,  amounting  for  the  last  year  to  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  large  number  who,  though  registered  in  the  public  schools,  attend 
with  great  irregularity,  we  have  much  cause  for  disquietude.  Fully  one-half  our 
children  may  be  regarded  as  constantly  absent  from  school,  and  that  kind 
of  irregularity  which  arises  from  truancy,  connected  as  it  invariably  is  with  idle* 
ness,  and  dishonesty  towards  parents  and  teachers,  and  often  with  vice,  is  even 
worse,  as  Mr.  Pickard  remaiks,  than  absenteeism.  Gov.  Salomon  notices  this 
evil,  in  his  late  Message,  and  suggests  whether  compulsory  attendance  may  not 
be  a  justifiable  remedy'.  We  can  see  many  reasons  for  and  none  against  a  strin¬ 
gent  application  of  such  a  rule  against  all  truancy  of  registered  pupils,  and  all 
children  in  short  of  idle  and  vagrant  habits.  The  cure  however  for  much  of  the 
non-attendance  and  irregularity  of  attendance,  that  arises  from  apathy  or  want 
of  interest  in  the  schools,  is  to  be  found  in  making  the  schools  themselves  more 
attractive,  and  this  principally  by  furnishing  them  with  more  competent  teach¬ 
ers.  The  untidiness,  disorder,  profanity  and  obscenity,  which,  like  seven  unclean 
spirits,  seem  to  find  a  congenial  abode  in  and  around  some  schools,  and  from  the 
influence  of  which  thoughtful  parents  may  well  wish  to  shield  their  children,  is 
not  unnaturally  accompanied,  nay,  is  often  induced,  by  an  undiscerning,  unsym¬ 
pathizing  mode  of  government  and  a  dead,  mechanical  mode  of  teaching,  which, 
failing  to  arouse  and  direct  the  better  impulses  of  the  children,  and  to  inspire  a 
love  for  order,  industry  and  study,  of  course  leave  'passion,  intellect  and  energy 
to  run  riot.  N on-attendance  upon  such  schools — and  we  fear  their  number  is  by 
no  means  small — is  not  an  evil  of  the  most  positive  character. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  connection  we  may  appropriately  call  attention  to  the  argument 
reprinted  in  the  present  number  for  schools  of  a  more  advanced  grade  than  the 
ordinary  mixed  school.  The  argument  is  principally  upon  the  legal  and  consti¬ 
tutional  grounds  of  the  question  and  is  very  satisfactory.  We  advert  to  the 
subject  here  to  remark  that  any  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  such 
schools  must  be  preceded  by  the  town  organization.  It  is  true  that  an  existing 
law  allows  a  union  of  districts  for  high  school  purposes,  but  experience  shows 
that  aside  from  such  towns  and  villages  as  adopt  the  union  school  system  with 
no  reference  to  the  law  in  question,  there  is  little  disposition  to  enter  into  any 
such  arrangement  as  that  contemplated  by  the  law.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  doing  a  thing  and  having  it  done  for  you.  When  the  law  provides  for 
graded  schools  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system,  and  makes  them  obliga- 
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tory  under  suitable  conditions  of  population  and  property  valuation,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  the  public  school  money,  such  schools  will  spring  up  everywhere 
without  difficulty. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Although  some  improvement  is  recognized  by  the  Superintendent,  a  great  and 
sore  evil  still  remains  to  be  removed.  The  truth  is  that  in  many  localities  no  one 
can  be  found  capable  of  planning  a  good  school-house ;  and  even  it  a  good 
model  is  at  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will  be  followed.  We  have 
long  believed  that  a  small  School  Building  Fund,  affording  a  moderate  aid,  on 
condition  of  following  approved  models ,  would  work  an  immense  change  in  school- 
houses.  Yarious  plans,  to  meet  varying  wants  and  scales  of  intended  expendi¬ 
ture,  with  ample  details  as  to  seating,  warming,  ventilation,  out-houses,  etc.^ 
should  be  kept  in  this  case  at  the  State  Department  and  furnished  as  needed* 
We  quote  a  portion  of  Mr  Pickard’s  remarks: 

“The  quality  of  material,  of  which  school  houses  are  built,  is  not  always  a 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  internal  arrangements.  I  have  found  some  of  fair 
exterior  that  were  full  of  all  uncleanness.  Some  log  school  houses,  unattractive, 
perhaps  repulsive  in  their  exterior,  have  been  found  the  very  dwelling  place 
of  neatness.  Comfort  is  not  found  alone  in  costly  dwellings.  Many  of  our  best 
appearing  houses  are  little  better  than  torture  boxes.  I  have  found  seats  in  a  pri¬ 
mary  school  room  two  inches  higher  than  an  ordinary  chair,  and  the  desk  propor¬ 
tionately  high.  Behind  these  desks  were  hidden  children  of  six  to  ten  years 
of  age.  Hardly  a  child  in  the  school  room  could  touch  his  feet  to  the  floor. 
The  seats  were  evidently  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  the  parents,  who  would 
assemble  once  a  week  for  religious  services.  I  could  but  wonder  at  the  size 
of  the  people  who  would  be  comfortable  in  such  seats.  In  several  new  houses  I 
have  found  an  utter  disregard  of  ventilation — low  ceilings  and  very  tight  walls, 
with  windows  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  opening  only  from  the  bottom,  thus 
exposing  children  who,  from  the  size  of  the  room  and  the  number  of  windows, 
were  compelled  to  sit  near  them,  to  a  draft  of  cold  air,  whenever  the  large  stove 
had  fairly  commenced  its  work. 

“In  the  construction  of  school  houses,  however,  there  has  been,  as  a  general 
thing,  very  commendable  improvements.  In  almost  every  county  good  models 
are  found.  Old  fashioned  seats  have,  in  many  old  school  houses,  been  remodeled 
and  suited  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  occupants.  Some  easy  mode  of  ma¬ 
king  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  sash  movable  has  been  discovered.  Upon 
the  whole,  there  has  been  very  commendable  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
Time  will  work  a  radical  change  in  the  apathetic  neighborhoods,  if  not  in  the 
line  of  improvement,  in  the  utter  demolition  of  what  are  improperly  called  school 
houses. 

“  In  efforts  to  make  the  school  houses  comfortable  and  attractive,  we  should 
not  forget  the  important  appendages  alike  demanded  by  our  moral  and  physical 
natures. 

“  Yery  many  of  our  school  houses  are  destitute  of  out-houses.  I  would  here 
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insert  an  extract  from  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Barnard  to  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  in  1850,  which  briefly  expresses  very  important  truths: 

“  ‘  An  appalling  chapter  might  be  written  on  the  evils,  the  almost  inevitable 
results  of  neglecting  to  provide  these  indispensable  appendages  to  school  houses 
in  our  State.  Who  can  duly  estimate  the  final  consequences  of  the  first  shock 
given  to  female  delicacy,  from  the  exposures  to  which  the  girls  in  the  public 
schools  are  necessarily  subjected,  and  what  must  be  the  legitimate  result  of  these 
exposures  during  the  school-going  years  of  youth  ?  What  quenchless  fires 
of  passion  have  been  kindled  within  the  bosoms  of  the  young  of  both  sexe3  by 
these  exposures ;  fires  that  have  raged  to  the  consuming  of  personal  happiness, 
to  the  prevention  of  scholastic  improvement,  and  to  the  destruction  of  personal 
character?’ 

“The  evils  here  so  forcibly  depicted  will  be  found  in  many  cases,  where  a 
mere  apology  for  a  privy  is  erected,  and  that  too  in  some  public  place.  Much 
of  the  obscenity  that  exists  in  our  public  schools  is  fostered  by  the  parents  who 
neglect  the  duty  of  providing  separate  and  suitable  places  of  retirement  for  the 
children  of  different  sexes.  If  immorality  be  increased  through  such  neglect,  let 
it  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  public  school.” 

TRAVELS,  LECTURES,  ETC. 

Thirty-two  different  counties  have  been  visited  during  the  year,  and  several 
schools  in  each  of  these  counties.  About  fifty  lectures  have  been  delivered  by 
the  Superintendent,  or  his  Assistant,  Mr.  Craig,  and  twenty  institutes,  convening 
fifteen  hundred  teachers,  have  also  been  visited,  and,  we  may  add,  not  a  little 
useful  work  done  therein.  All  this,  in  addition  to  the  correspondence,  which, 
though  changed  in  character,  has  increased  in  amount,  has  made  the  year  a  busy 
one.  In  no  previous  year  has  so  much  been  done  for  the  schools,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  excitements  of  the  war,  and  “  at  no  time  since  I  entered  upon  my  work 
as  Superintendent,”  says  Mr.  Pickard,  has  so  much  interest  been  manifested  in 
the  cau?e  of  popular  education,  as  during  the  year  under  review.”  This  is 
encouraging. 

A  notice  of  the  remaining  topics  of  the  Report  must  be  deferred  till  next 
month. 

Sauk  Co.  Teachers’  Association. — The  fourth  annual  session  convened  at 
Reedsburg,  Dec.  29.  We  condense  the  account  of  the  proceedings  furnished  by 
W.  C.-.Russell,  Secretary:  Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  I.  W.  Mor- 
ley,  (who  is  also  County  Superitendent, )  Professors  J.  S.  Hascall,  of  Delton,  and 
E.  F.  Hobart,  of  Baraboo,  and  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Woodland ;  soveral  essays  were 
read  by  lady  members,  and  discussions  were  held  upon  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  the  several  branches  and  upon  other  matters  interesting  to  teachers. 
The  session  continued  two  days  and  was  attended  by  between  thirty  and  forty 
members.  Supt.  Morley  announced  that  an  Institute  would  be  held  at  Ironton, 
before  the  opening  of  the  summer  schools. 

A  Patriotic  Town. — Wyalusing,  Grant  Co  ,  with  about  90  voters,  has  sent 
54  soldiers  to  the  war. 
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Michigan. — We  have  received  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  (Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,)  and  have  marked  some  passages  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  Journal.  Mr.  Gregory’s  reports  have  the  ring  of  an  educator  and 
school-officer  who  looks  far  beyond  the  details  of  teaching  and  the  technicalities 
of  school-systems,  and  comprehends  the  true  significance  and  importance  of  pub¬ 
lic  education.  “Not  merely,”  he  says,  “as  a  State  gratuity  to  little  children,  or 
a  State  aid  to  families  or  neighborhoods — a  mere  subordinate  or  side  interest  to 
the  great,  busy,  trading  and  voting  body  of  citizenship — are  the  schools  to  be 
regarded.  He  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  true  state- crafr,  and  of  all  the  laws 
of  national  growth  and  prosperity,  who  so  considers  them.”  But  thus,  alas  !  do 
most  people  apparently  consider  them,  and  hence  the  obscure  and  subordinate 
place  which  they  occupy  in  public  estimation. 

Mr.  Gregory  advocates  the  adopting  of  a  County  Superintendency  and  the 
Township  District.  May  we  be  able  to  gain  the  latter  as  we  have  the  former — 
no,  we  will  not  say  in  advance  of  our  sister  State,  but  along  with  her. 

DEFERRED  ARTICLES. 

Galesville  University. — We  prepared  a  notice  of  this  institution  last  month, 
which,  with  various  other  items,  was  excluded  by  an  unexpected  excess  of  mat¬ 
ter  on  previous  pages.  It  has  passed  in  part  into  the  collegiate  stage,  and  a 
freshman  class  has  been  organized.  Prof.  Traber,  the  Principal  during  the  past 
year,  is  assisted  by  Miss  C.  C.  Bunn,  Enlistments  have  reduced  the  attendance 
to  forty-eight.  The  substantial  stone  edifice  is  but  partly  finished,  but  accommo¬ 
dates  present  needs.  A  fine  and  healthful  site  and  beautiful  scenery,  with  ample 
grounds,  indicate  a  place  well  chosen  by  the  founder,  Judge  Gale,  and  where  we 
hope  a  prosperous  institution  of  learning  will  be  built  up. 

Platteville  Academy. — The  Catalogue  for  the  last  scholastic  year  shows  200 
pupils  in  attendance  in  all  departments,  24  of  whom  were  in  the  normal  class 
Of  48  young  men  fit  for  military  duty,  26  or  more  have  gone  to  the  war.  No 
county  has  exceeded  if  any  has  equalled  “  old  Grant”  in  giving  up  her  sons  for 
their  country’s  service.  Mr.  Guernsey,  the  Principal,  still  retains  the  services 
of  Miss  Joslyn,  so  long  connected  with  the  school,  and  several  members  of  the 
normal  class  also  render  assistance,  more  particularly  we  believe  in  the  “  Model 
Class.”  A  fine  substantial  stone  edifice,  well  arranged  and  provided  in  every 
respect,  and  the  utmost  neatness  and  good  order,  together  with  skillful  teachers 
devoted  to  their  work,  make  altogether  a  most  desirable  place  of  instruction. 
This  is  one  of  the  academies  of  the  State  which  we  hope  to  see  entering  ear¬ 
nestly  upon  the  work  of  normal  instruction. 

Wisconsin  Female  College. — This  institution,  at  Fox  Lake,  admits  young 
gentlemen,  at  present,  and  may  be  familiarly  called  Fox  Lake  Academy.  The 
attendance  the  last  term  was  about  one  hundred,  the  majority  ladies— about  forty 
designing  to  teach,  and  twenty  (all  of  whom  have  had  some  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing)  in  the  normal  class.  There  is  a  substantial  and  convenient  three  story  stone 
building  and  suitable  fixtures.  Mr.  Goldth waite  is  assisted  at  present  by  Misses 
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Tenney  and  Hatch ;  Prof.  Hawley  teaches  music.  This,  like  most  of  our  acad¬ 
emies,  furnishes  many  teachers,  and  seems  to  be  well  situated  to  assume  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  a  normal  academy,  or  a  school  whose  leading  object  is  to 
train  teachers. 

Jefferson  County. — Passing  through  this  county,  we  learned  of  the  erection 
of  a  new  school-house  at  Jefferson  costing  300  dollars,  and  subsequently  visited 
one  at  Fort  Atkinson  which  cost  3,000.  This  is  the  difference  between  a  scat¬ 
tered  and  a  concentrated  interest.  The  union  school-house  at  Fort  Atkinson  is 
built,  as  a  school-house  should  be,  on  a  dry,  airy,  retired  site,  commanding  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  ¥e  came  in  contact  with  some  pupils  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  high  school  and  the  normal  class,  who  evinced  a  very  careful  and 
thorough  training. 

Racine. — Our  schools  are  flourishing  under  the  kind  and  faithful  visitations  of 
Mr.  Peabody,  our  Principal,  who  is  soon  to  be  installed  into  the  office  of  City 
Superintendent.  I  believe  he  more  than  meets  the  expectations  of  patrons  and 
pupils  in  the  High  School,  and  is  esteemed  very  highly  by  all  the  teachers. 
—  Communicated. 

Mr.  Peabody,  has  been  Superintendent  since  January  1,  wc  believe. 

Sparta. — Stopping  in  this  pleasant  town  recently,  we  found  friend  Mason  and 
his  school  exemplifying  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties.  A  building 
formerly  used  for  a  church  had  been  purchased  to  accommodate  the  high  school, 
but  was  not  yet  re-seated.  This  done,  and  the  school  will  be  in  a  much  better 
situation  than  heretofore.  Sparta  exhibits  a  commendable  zeal  to  improve  her 
facilities  for  education. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS— CHANGES. 

The  State  Superintendent  desires  us  to  say,  that  in  the  list  of  County  Super¬ 
intendents  printed  in  his  Report,  Yernon  county  was  unintentionally  left  out. 

Vernon  County . Rev.  L.  L.  Radcliffe, . Viroqua, 

should  be  inserted  before  Walworth  county. 

He  also  informs  us  that  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Phelps,  of  Beaver  Dam,  is  Superintendent  of  Dodge  county  second  district,  in 
place  of  N.  E.  Goldthwaite. 

In  Manitowoc  county,  J.  W.  Thoms  was  elected  in  place  of  C.  S.  Canright. 
His  P.  O.  address  is  Manitowoc. 

Rev.  C.  Halsey  was  elected  in  place  of  J.  P.  West  for  Marathon  county.  P. 
O.  address,  Wausau. 

C.  C.  Miller,  of  Tomah,  Monroe  county,  takes  the  place  of  W.  N.  Mason, 
of  Sparta. 

Trempealeau  County. — I  have  visited  once  all  the  schools  in  the  county  but 
two,  and  have  in  most  instances  called  the  people  together,  in  their  several  dis¬ 
tricts,  during  the  evening,  and  presented  the  claims  of  the  district  school  upon 
them,  urging  the  importance  of  continually  watching  over  their  schools  and 
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looking  after  their  progress  and  welfare.  These  meetings  have  not  been  as  fully 
attended  in  all  cases  as  I  should  like,  and  yet  I  think  they  have  been  the  means 
of  doing  some  good.  Teachers  generally  seem  interested  in  their  work  and 
appear  to  be  faithfully  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

D.  W.  Gilfillan,  County  Superintendent. 

Columbia  Co.,  Jan.  12. — I  have  visited  and  inspected  about  forty  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  term,  and  find  them  generally  doing  well.  Most  of  the  teachers 
adopt  the  methods  developed  at  our  institutes,  and  are  working  very  success¬ 
fully.  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  all  the  districts  in  this  county  soon.  D.  W.  R. 

[We  thank  friend  Rosencrans  for  the  promise,  and  hereby  express  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  friends  Cheney  and  Dodge,  for  lists  from  Walworth  and  Kenosha 
counties.] 

Grant  Co. — While  in  this  county  two  month  since,  we  were  sorry  to  learn  that 
Supt.  Parsons  was  confined  to  his  house  with  illness.  An  Institute  we  learned 
was  held  at  Lancaster  in  September,  and  another  in  November  for  the  towns  of 
Glen  Haven,  Patch  Grove,  Wyalusing  and  others  in  that  vicinity,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  50. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY— NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  at  their  meeting  yesterday,  passed  an 
ordinance  authorizing  a  Normal  Department,  to  occupy  one  of  the  University 
buildings,  provided  the  organization  and  operation  of  such  a  department  could 
be  effected  without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  University.  Both  sexes  will  be 
admitted  as  normal  students.  The  details  of  the  plan  are  left  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Board,  and  it  is  understood  that  if  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made,  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen  of  this  city,  the  well  known  agent  of  the 
Board  of  Normal  Regents,  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  department. 
— State  Journal ,  Jan.  21. 

Since  clipping  the  above  from  the  Journal ,  we  learn  that  the  committee  have 
made  arrangements  by  which  the  foregoing  plan  will  go  into  effect,  and  that  the 
first  term  of  the  Normal  Department  will  open  about  the  15th  of  March,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Allen,  who  will  no  doubt  be  happy  to  answer  all  communications  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  We  bespeak  a  full  school  and  renewed  interest  in  the 
University,  which  has  now  taken  the  first  step  toward  assuming  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  series  of  professional  schools.  Eor  more  particular  statement  of  the 
details  of  the  plan,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  advertisement  on  a  subsequent 
page. 

Queer  Mistakes. — Under  this  head  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  recounts  seve¬ 
ral  amusing  experiences  of  the  school-room,  as  the  reply  of  a  pupil  in  physiology 
that  the  passage  by  which  the  food  enters  the  stomach  is  called  the  Areopagus. 
Examining  a  normal  class  some  time  since,  a  member  enumerated  in  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  rocks,  the  “Metaphoric.”  This,  we  suppose,  refers  to  such  rocks  as  are 
meant  by  our  southern  friends,  when  they  speak  of  a  “  pocket  full  of  rocks,” 
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SPIROMETER. 

We 'have  received  a  “copy”  of  Dr.  Lewis’  Improved  Spirometer,  and  though 
we  thought  our  lungs  were  sound  and  strong  enough  before,  we  are  satisfied, 
<lrom  a  short  experience,  that  it  would  benefit  almost  any  person  to  use  such  an 
instrument,  and  that  it  would  be  a  "very  beiieficial  article  in  a  family  or  schooL 
'It  resembles  in  appearance  a  Barometer ;  a  brass  bulb  is  filled  with  a  suitable 
liquid,  and  made  to  rise  in  a  glass  tube  by  forcing  the  breath  into  the  bulb  through 
a  flexible  tube.  The  glass  tube  terminates  in  a  brass  air-chamber,  where  the  air 
being  compressed,  the  lungs  in  the  operation  are  inflated  and  expanded,  the  blood 
more  fully  oxygenated,  vnd  thus  the  vitality  of  the  system  is  increased.  The  use 
of  the  instrument,  with  proper  diet  and  exercise,  would  prevent  and  arrest  very 
much  disease,  and  rescue  many  of  the  victims  of  consumption.  Price  $5.00. 
Address  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  20  Essex  street,  Boston. 

GOOD  INK. 

We  have  been  using  for  some  time,  Arnold’s  A mtrican  Writing  Fluid,  prepared 
for  Mr.  John  H.  Rolfe,  of  Chicago,  and  advertised  by  him  in  our  October  and 
November  numbers,  and  find  it  quite  equal  t©  the  English  article,  if  not  a  little 
better — perhaps  because  fresh.  A  really  good  ink  is  a  luxury.  Mr.  Rolfe’s 
Black  Ink  we  believe  is  true  to  its  promise  of  not  corroding  steel  pens. 

SCHOOL  HARMONIUMS. 

Besides  one  in  the  High  School  in  this  city,  we  have  noticed  one  of  Mason  & 
Hamlin’s  School  Harmoniums  in  the  High  School  at  Fort  Atkinson,  and  one  in  a 
.small  church  in  the -country,  both  of  whioh  gave  excellent  satisfaction.  See 
•advertisement. 

BACK  NUMBERS  FOR  NEW  CLERKS. 

No  more  Journals  are  printed  than  are  needed  to  supply  the  districts.  Clerks 
•elected  last  September,  but  whose  names  were  not  sent  in  at  the  time,  must 
obtain  the  back  numbers  of  the  present  volume  from  their  predecessors  in  office. 
Where  they  have  already  been  sent  for  the  district,  we  cannot  send  them  ain. 
,r  v  !i<iu  b  ■<>)*  •  •  •  1  *  ’■  •  ciiliic  or T  ? 

“  HINTS”  AND  " GLEANINGS.” 

( 

Ours  upply  of  the  little  book  of  which  the  above  are  the  familiar  titles,  and 
of  which  we  have  scattered  several  hundred  copies  over  the  State  as  good  seed, 
is  all  exhausted.  Superintendents  or  teachers  wishing  it,  can  obtain  it  of  Geo. 
Sherwood,  Chicago,  >  of  the  author,  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

Davies’  Practical  Arithmetic.  New  and  Improved  Edition  for  1863. 

f  .  *  *  i  ■  '  .  ■  ;  1  l  '  •  ;  •'  » 

The  publishers  have  brought  out  a  new  edition  ot  this  well  known  and  popu¬ 
lar  school-book,  with  the  latest  corrections  and  emendations  of  the  author,  and 
in  a  most  beautiful  dress  of  type,  paper  and  binding.1  Mr.  Davies’  arithmetics 
and  other  mathematical  works  have  long  maintained  a  front  rank  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  public.  Barnes  A  Burr,  New  Tork. 
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The  Board  of  Regents  having  decided  to  open  the  Normal  Department  111  e 
State  University,  have  placed  it  in  charge  of 
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And  the  First  Term  will  open  about  the  15-th  of  March  next. 

Prof.  Allen  will  be  assisted  by  a  competent 

LADY  PRECEPTRESS. 

The  following  are  among  the  inducements  to  those  who  wbh  to  fit  themselves- 
for  teaching,  to  enter  this  School : 

1.  It  will  be  a  Regular  Department  of  the  State  University. 

2.  All  the  privileges  of  the  University,  as  Lectures,  Library,  etc  ,  will  be  open 
to  students  in  the  Normal  Department,  the  same  as  to  other  students. 

Il  <  • ...  »  ;p,jt  * ; •  .  ,  .  .  .  /  .  .  I 

3.  A  course  of  study  will  be  carefully  arranged,  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers* 
of  schools  ol  all  grades. 

'  '  ,v*  '  1  ;  P  »  '  ■  *»»>•  •  ;  I  ;  fd  * 

4.  A  suitable  Degree  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  pass  through'  the 
course  creditably. 

'  •  f  -  r  r  -  .  ■ .  x  .  %  * 

5.  Normal  students  who  wish  to-  attend  classes  in  any  other  department  of  the 
University,  can  do  so  without  any  additional  charge. 

(>fL‘  I  Oi  J  in  ( lj  1  ilfjU  J  ,yr\  ■  ph.  ,  t  .  *  ‘  v  j 

6.  By  the  opening  of  this  Department,,  pupils  of  both  sexes  will  hereafter- 
have  access  to  the  privileges  of  the  University. 

1.  The  entire  south  building  will  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  students’  rooms  reserved  exclusively  for  lady  pupils,  who  will  bo 
^  under  the  domestic  charge  of  the  Lady  Preceptress. 

8.  A  Gymnasium  will  be  opened,  both  for  recreation  and  for  instruction  in 
Physical  .Exercises. 

EXPENSES. 

The  entire  expenses  for  Board,.  Room  Rent,.  Tuition,  etc.,  will  amount  to  only 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  for  the  scholastic  year  of  forty 
weeks.  Board  can  also  be  obtained  in  private  families. 

Por  further  particulars,  address  Prof*  C,  It,  •jUjEEJV, 

Jan.  26,  1863.  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
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A  New  Musical  Instrument  for  Schools. 


Read  the  following  from  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  : 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  School  Harmoniums  are  the  very  thing  needed  for  School  purposes. 
Most  valuable  are  they  to  train  the  ear  to  tone  relations  and  to  pitch,  and  also  to  sustain 
the  chorus  of  song.  They  are  to  music  in  school  much  as  is  a  Dictionary  to  language,  or 
a  Map  to  Geography,  or  a  black-board  to  everything.  Surely  no  School-room  can  be 
eomple.ely  furnished  without  one.  LOWELL  MASON. 

Orange,  New  Jersey,  September,  1862. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN’S 


TWO  SIZES;  FOUR  AND  FIVE  OCTAVES. 


Price  of  four  octave  only  $80 ;  five  octave  $100. 


The  attention  of  School  Superintendents,  Teachers  and  others  interested,  is  respect*' 
fully  invited  to  the  following  points  regarding  this  new  School  instrument  : 

1.  It  is  the  only  intrinsically  good  instrument  for  school  use,  at  a  moderate  pricW;,- 
manufactured. 

2.  It  is  very  durable,  and  no?  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

3.  It  has  great  power,  as  well  89  sweetness  of  tone. 

4.  It  requires  tuning  not  oftener  than  every  three  or  five  years. 

5.  It  is  offered  at  a  very  low  price. 

From  the  numerous  testimonials,  we  select  the  following: 

From  S.  P.  Bates,  Esq,,  Deputy  Supt.  of  Common  Schools  in  Penn,' 

Messrs.  Maron  &  Hamlin  : — I  have  spent  some  time  in  examining  and  testing  your 
-chool  Harmonium.”  I  find  it  to  be  an  instrument  of  great  compass  and  power,  with  a 
very  sweet  tone,  and  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  is. 

Yours,,  truly, 

SAMUEL  P.  BATES, 

Deputy  Supt.  Common  Schools,  Pa v 

Full  descriptive  circulars  sent  by  mail  upon  request. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN,  Manufacturers, 

274  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Maas* 

Wftrerooms  fcn  Chicago :  At  Messrs.  Root  &  Cadt’s,  Clark  St. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

BY 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI. 


Ray’s  Test  Examples;  a  New  Book,  embracing  over 

Three  Thousand  carefully-prepared  practical  problems  for  the  slate  or 
black-board ;  for  Drill  Exercises  and  Review.  A  book  greatly  needed 
by  every  teacher,  and  should  be  introduced  into  every  school.  Two 
editions  published — one,  without  answers;  the  other,  with  answers 
arranged  by  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

Lilienthal  and  Allyn’s  Object  Lessons,  or  Things 

Taught;  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  and  Object 
Lessons.  Prepared  by  order  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  Board, 
recommended  by  the  Teachers,  and  adopted  for  general  use  in  the 
schools  of  Cincinnati.  Approved  by  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  commended  by  all  who  have  examined  it. 

De  Wolfs  Instructive  Speller  and  Hand  Book  of  De¬ 
rivative  Words,  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  sounds,  and  correct  habits  of  pronunciation  and  orthography ; 
containing  Dictation  Exercises,  and  a  simple  but  complete  study  of 
derivative  words. 

Evans7  School  Geometry;  the  Primary  Elements  of 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  for  Schools  and  Academies.  A  concise 
treatise,  designed  for  that  class  of  students  who  have  not  time  to 
master  the  larger  works.  The  amount  of  Geometry  contained  in  this 
volume  furnishes  the  pupil  ample  preparation  for  the  study  of  Plane 
Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 


Single  specimen  copies  of  the  above-named  books  sent  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  for  examination,  at  the 
following  rates :  Test  Examples,  25  cents ;  Object  Lessons,  15  cents ; 
De  Wolf s  Speller,  15  cents ;  Evans’  Geometry,  30  cents. 

Teachers  desirous  of  introducing  any  of  these  books  are  respectfully 
invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publishers, 

W.  B  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  THE  BEST! 


SANDERS’S  NEW  READERS,  NEW  L  ELEC  TROT  F  PER, 

With  New  and  Original  Illustrations. 

THE  N'EJ'W  EDITIONS  ARE 

1.  GREATLY  IMPROVED  IN  PAPER,  TYPOGRAPAY,  ENGRAVINGS,  Eto. 

2.  THEREBY  MOST  ATTRACTIVE,  WHILE  BEST  ADAPTED  TO  YOUTH. 

3.  AND  YET  25  PER  CENT.  CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  SIMILAR  SERIES. 

4.  READING  MATTER  AND  PAGING  SAME  AS  IN  FORMER  EDITIONS. 

5.  AND  THEY  ARE  TASTEFULLY  AND  DURABLY  BOUND. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

SANDERS’S  UNION  SERIES. 

retail. 


SANDERS’S  UNION  READER,  NUMBER  ONE.  8i)  pages, . $  15 

SANDERS’S  UNION  READER,  NUMBER  TWO.  188  pages, .  30 

SANDERS’S  UNION  READER,  NUMBER  THRE  256  pages, . .  15 

SANDERS’S  UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FOUR.  (In  preparation.) . 

SANDERS’S  RHETORICAL  READER.  600  pages.  Ready  Sept*.  1st .  1  00 


This  last  Series  is  chiefly  designed  TO  BE  used  intermediately  with  the  present  num¬ 
bers  of  Sanders's  New  Series  of  Readers,  so  as  to  render  the  gradation  more  easy,  and 
to  adapt  the  course  more  completely  to  the  wants  of  the  various  classes  iu  :arge  graded 
schools ,  or  they  may  be  U8i  d  as  a  new,  separate  and  independent  course.  They  are  en. 
tirely  new  both  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  in  the 
number,  variety  and  adaptation  of  the  pieces  they  contain.  Teachers  desiring  to  change 
the  Readers  they  now  use  will  do  well  tc  examine  this  New  Series  before  making  their 
selection. 


SFE.\€ERLli\  SYSTEM  OF  PEYIlA^SfllP, 

Embracing  Sin i  Copy  Boole*,  IV  THREE  DISTINCT  SERIES,  Progressively  Graded , 

To  Meet  the  Wants  of  Schools  and  Learners  of  every  Class, 

The  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES  embraces  the  first  Five  Books. 

The  BUSINESS  SERIES ,  Two  Books,  Nos.  6  and  7. 

The  LADIES’  SERIES,  Two  Books,  Nos.  8  and  9. 

Two  BOOKS  OF  EXERCISES,  accompany  the  Series, 


Bryant  &  Stratton’s  Book-Keepiug  Series. 

COMMON-SCHOOLBOOK-KEEPING.  20G  pages.  el  i  ar  and  attractive  class- 

book  for  beginners.  Price  75  cents 

HIGH-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING,  Beautifully  printed  i  i  colors,  $1,75, 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.  Price  $2.50, 


Attention  is  also  invited  to  Wells’s  Scientific  Series,  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text- 
Books,  Willson’s  Histories,  Colton’s  Geographies,  Fasquelle’s  French  and  Wood¬ 
bury’s  German  Series,  Bradbury’s  Music-Books,  etc. 


Teachers  are  invited  to  send  for  our  «  Educational  ”  and  ‘  Mathematical  Circulars’  new 
editions  of  which  were  published  July  1st,  and  which  contain  full  notices,  descriptions, 
testimonials,  prices,  etc.,  of  all  our  publications,  aud  which  we  will  send  to  those  who 
will  give  us  their  address. 

SINGLE  COPIES  of  such  of  our  books  as  are  used  in  classes,  will  be  sent  to  Teachere 
for  examination,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction,  on  receipt  of  two-thirds  th e  retail 
prices  as  affixed  in  our  Circulars. 

The  most  Liberal  Terms  given  for  First  Introduction. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

8  C.  GRIGGS  &  Co.,  39  &  41,  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

IVISCN,  PHINNEY  &  Co.,  New  York. 


TLACHEUS  PLEASE  NOTICE'. 


The  following  New  Books  have  been  added  to 

ROBINSON’S 


MATHEMATICAL  SERIES: 


Robinson’s  New  University  Algebra.  420  pages.  This 

work  is  NOT  A  revision  of  the  old  University  Algebra,  but  an  entiiely  new  book,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  highest  grade  of  classes  in  Colleges  and  High  Schools.  It  is  a  full, 
complete  and  scientific  work,  combining  the  best  practical  with  the  highest  theo¬ 
retical  character. 

The  form  r  “University  Algebra”  will  continue  to  be  published,  and  may  be  used  as 
INTERMEDIATE,  between  the  ELEMENTARY  and  NEW  UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRAS,  or  as 
INTRODUCTORY  to  the  latter. 

That  all  teachers  who  desire  to  examine  this  new  Algebra  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so,  w*  will  send  single  copies  of  this  book,  pre-paid,  to  such  teachers  on  receipt  of 
6t verity  five  oenta  in  stamps  or  money. 

Teachers  and  booksellers  should  be  very  particular  to  specify  in  their  orders  which 
book  they  deaire,  the  new  or  the  old  edition. 


Robinson’s  Progressive  Table-Book.  72  pages.  This 

is  a  beautifully  illustrated  little  book,  for  young  children,  on  tue  plan  of  object¬ 
teaching.  Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  TWO  red  stamps. 

Tlie  Key  to  New  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sec¬ 
tions,  and^Analytical  Geometry,  is  a  valuable  work  for  the  teacher  and  private  learn¬ 
er,  on  account  of  the  diagrams,  demonstrations  and  so  utions  it  contains.  Sent  by 
mail,  pre-paid,  on  roceipt  of  $1.50, 

Key  to  New  University  Algebra  will  be  ready  Sept.  1st. 


ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 


Progressive  Table  Book,  . $  12 

Progressive  Primary  Arithmetic,  .  15 

Progressive  Intellectual  Aiith., ....  25 

Rudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic,.  25 
Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic,..  56 
Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic, ....  75 

New  Elementary  Algebra, .  75 

University  Algebra, . .  1  25 

Keys  to  the  Arithmetics  and  Algebras 


New  University  Algebra, ....  •...  $1  50 
New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, .  1  50 

Surveying  and  Navigation . 1  50 

Analyt.  Geom.  &  Conic  Sections, _ 1  50 

Elementary  Astronomy, . .  75 

Univer.-ity  Astronomy, .  1  75 

Mathematical  Operations, . 2  25 

are  published  fjr  the  use  of  Teachers. 


Teachers  are  invited  to  send  for  our  “  Educat'onal”  and  “  Mathematical  Circular*” 
new  editions  ef  which  were  published  July  1st,  and  which  contaiu  fall  notices,  descrip¬ 
tions,  testimonials,  prices,  etc.,  of  all  our  publications,  and  which  we  will  send  to  those 
who  give  us  their  address. 

AST  Spec'men  copies  of  any  of  our  Text- Books  will  be  mailed  to  Teachers  for  exami¬ 
nation  on  receipt  of  tuoo-ihirds  the  retail  pric**.  The  most  liberal  terms  given  for  first 
introduction. 

Address  the  Publishers , 

S,  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 

39  &  41  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

July  1st*  1862  1 


IYISON,  PHINNEY  &  CO., 
48  <fc  50  Walker  Street,  New  Yoik. 


